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A WORD TO THE HEADER. 


PREFIXED TO THE FIRST EDITION OF 1837. 


Thou must not, my old and partial Mend, look into this 
work for that species of interest whicli is difawn from stirring 
adventures and a perpetual variety of incident. To a Novel 
of the present day are necessarily forbidden the animation, 
the excitement, the bustle, the ponip, and the stage-effect 
which Histoiy affords to Iloniance, Whatever merits, in 
thy gentle eyes, Eienzi,” or The Ijast Days of Pompeii,” 
may have posscwssed, this Tale, if it please thee at all, must 
owe that happy fortune to qualities widely different from 
those which won thy favour to pictures of the Past. Thou 
must sober down thine imagination, and pre^mre thyself for 
a story not dedicated to the narrative of extraordinary events 
— ^nor the elucidation of the characters of great men. Though 
there is scarcely a page in this work episodical to tlie main 
design, there may be much that may seem to thee wearisorno 
and prolix, if thou wilt not lend thyself, in a kindly spiril, 
and with a generous trust, to the guidance of the Author. 
In the hero of tliis tale thou wilt find neither a majestic 
demigod, nor a fascinating demon. He is a man with the 
weaknesses derived from humanity, with the strength that 
^we inherit from the soul ; not often obstinate in error, more 
ften irresolute in virtue ; sometimes too aspiring, sometimes 
i)0 despondent ; influenced by the circumstances to which 
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he yet struggles to be superior, and changing in character 
with the changes of time and fate ; but never wantonly 
rej^ting those great principles by which alone we can work 
out the Science of Life — a desire for the Good, a passion for 
the Honest, a yearning after the True. From such princi- 
ples, Experience, that severe Mentor, teaches us at length 
the safe and practical philosophy which consists of FoHitude 
to bear, Serenity to enjoy, and Faith to look beyond ! 

It would have led, perhaps, to more striking incidents, 
and have furnished an interest more intense, if I had cast 
Maltravers, the Man of Genius, amidst those fierce but 
ennobling struggles with poverty and want to which genius 
is so often condemned. But wealth aiid lassitude have their 
temptations as well as penury and tod. ^^And for the rest — 
I have taken much of my talc and many of. my cliaracters 
from real life, and would not unnecessarily seek other foun- 
tains when the Well of Truth was in my reacli. 

The Author has said his say, he retreats once more into 
silence and into shade ; he leaves you alone with the creations 
ho has called to life — the representatives of his emotions and 
his thoughts — ^the intermediators between the individual and 
the crowd : — Children not of the clay, but of the spirit, may 
they be faithful to their origin I — so should tliey ho. monitors, 
not loud but deep, of the world into which tlicy are east, 
struggling against the obstacles that will beset them, for tlie 
heritage of their paient — the right to survive the grave 1 


Lonuon. August )2, 1S37- 
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CHAPTER I. 

'* My meaning in’t* I protest, vras very honest in the behalf of the maid ^ 

* * yet, who wp^d have aaapected on ambush where I waa taken . 

AlPs Well that Ende Well, Act !y. Sc. Z. 

Some four miles distant from one of our manufacturing 

towns, in the year 18 — , was a wide and desolate common; a more 
dreary spot it is impossible to conceive — ^the hei’bagc grew up in 
sickly patches from the midst of a black and stony soil Not a tree 
was to be seen in the whole of the comforiiess expanse. Nature her- 
self had seemed to desert the solitude, as if soared by the ceaseless din 
of the neighbouring forges ; and even Ait, which presses all things into 
sciiwicc, had disdained to cull use or beauty from these unpromising 
demesnes. There was sometJiing weird and prijneval in the aspect of 
t he place ; especially when in the long nights of winter you beheld the 
distant fires and lights, which give to the vicinity of certain manufac- 
tories so preternatural an appearance, streaming red and wild over the 
waste. So abandoned by man appeared the spot, that vou found it 
•dillicidt to imagine that it was omy from human fires that its bleak 
and haTTcn desolation was illummed. For miles along the moor you 
detected no vestige of any habitation ; but as you approached the verge 
nearest to the town, you could just perceive at a little distance from 
the main road, by w hich the common was intersected, a "small, solitary, 
and miserable hovel. 

Within this lonely abode, at the time In which my story opens, were 
sealied two persons. The one was a man of about fifty years of age, 
..and in a squalid aud wretched garb, which was yet relieved by an 
affectation of ill-assorted finery. % silk liandkerchief, which boast^ 
the’fernawient of a large brooch of false stones, was twisted jauntily 
round a muscmlar but meagre throat ; bis tattered breeches were, also 
decorated by buckles, one of pinchbeck, and one of steel, His frame 
was lean, but broad and sinewy, indicative of considerable sfrfrpllt 
,His countenance was prematurely marked by deep furrowa me 
grizzleda hair waved over a low, rugged, and forbidding bi| 
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which there kung an everlasting frown that no siniic from the lips 
(and the man smiled often) conld chase away. It was a face tiiiat 
l^oke of long-continued and hardened vice— it was one in wliich the 
Past had written indelible characters. Tlie brand of the hangman 
could not have stamped it more plainly, nor have more unequivocally 
warned the suspicion of honest or timid men 

was employed in counting some few and paltry coins, winch, 
though an easy matter to ascertain their value, he told and retold, as 
if the act could increase the amount. There must be some mistake 
here, Alice ** he said in a low and muttered tone ; we can’t .be® so 
low— you know I liad two pounds in the drawer but Monday, and 
now-- — Alice; yon must have stolen some of the money — cui'sc 
you.” 

The person thus addressed sat at the opposite side of the smoiddor- 
ing and sullen fire; she now looked quietly up, — and her face singu- 
lar contrasted that of the man. 

She seemed about fifteen years of age, and her complexion was 
remarkable pure and delicate, even despite the snnbunit tinge wliich 
her habits of toil had brought it. Her auburn hair lumg m loose and 
natural curls over her forehead, and its luxuriance was remarkabh' 
even in on© so young. Her counlcnance was beautiful, nay, even 
faultless, in its small and clnld-Uke leatiires, but the expression pained 
yon— it was so vacant. In repose it was almost the expression of an 
idiot — but when she spoke, or smiled, or even moved a muscle, tin 
eyes, ooloui’, lips, kindled into a life wnich proved that the intellect 
was still there, though but imperfoctly awakened. ^ 

“ I did not steal any, father,” she said in a quiet voice ; but 
I should like to have taJvcn some, onlv I knew you would beat me 
if I did.” 

And what do vou want money for ? ” 

To get food wnen I’m hungered.” 

‘‘ Nothing else ? ” 

I don’t ^now.” 

The girl paused. — “ Wliy don’t you let me,” slic said, after a while, 
“ why don’t you lot mo go and woi k Avith the other girls at tlie factory? 
I should make money there ibr you and me lioth.”^ 

The man sniiled— sucii a smile— it seemed to bring into sudden play 
all the revolting charaotcristicKS of his countenance. “ Ciiild,” lie said, 
you are just fifteen, and a sad fool you arc : perhai^s if you went to 
the factory, you would get away from me ; and what sliould I do 
without yon ? No, I tliink, as you arc so pretty, you might get 
Tnore money another way,” 

The girl did not seem to understand this aUusion ; but repeated, 
vacanth, I should like to go to the factory.” 

Stuff !” said the man, angrily, ^ I have three minds to ” 

Here he was interrupted by a loud knock at the door of the hovel. 
The man grew pale. *‘What can that be?” he muttered. ‘‘The 
nour is late— near eleven. Again— again! Ask who knocks, 
A&e ” . 

/; c The ml stood for a moment or so at the door ; and as she stood, her^ 
^ yet slight, her earnest look, her vaiying colJ>ur, hm; 
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tender youth, and a slnimlar grace of attitude i!tud gesture 
inspired an artist with the very ideal of mtio beauty. 

After a pause, she placed her lix)s to a ohink in the door, 
her father’s question. 

“ Pray pardon me,” said a clear, loud, yet courteous voice, but 
seeing alight at your window, I luive ventured to ask if any one 

witluh will conduct me to : I will pay the sendee hand* 

somely.” 

^ “ Open the door. Alley,” said tlic owner of the hut. 

/Tip girl drew a large wooden bolt from the door ; and a tall %ure 
crossed the threshold. 

The new-comer was in the fost bloom of youth, •xierhaps about 
eighteen years of age, and Ins air and appearance surprised both sne 
and daughter. Alone, on foot, at such mi hour, it was impossible for 
any one to mistake him for other than a gentleman : yet his dress 
was plain, and somewliat soiled by dust, and he carried a small knap- 
sack on his shoulder. As he entered, he lifted his hat with somewhat 
of foreign urbanity, and a profosioa of fair brown hair fell pari:ially 
over a high and commanding forehead. Ilis features were haudsorne, 
witliont being eminently so, Ids aspect was at pnee bold and pre- 
])Ossessing. 

'' I am much obliged by your civility.” he said, advancing carelessly, 
and addressing the man. who surveyed liim with a scrutmising eye ; 
“ and trustj my good fellow, that you will increase the obligation by 
accompanying me to 

You can’t miss well your way,” said, the man surlily : the lights 
will direct you.” 

“ They Jiave ratlier misled me, for they seem to surround the whole 
ooimnon. and there is no path across it that I can see; however, 
if you will put me in the right road, I will not trouble you further.” 

It is very late,” replied the churlish iandferd, equivocally. 

The better reason ^vhy I should be at . Come, my good 

friend, put on your hat, and I will give you half a guinea for yoia* 
trouble.” 

Tlie man advaiiced, then halted; agam surveyed his guest, and said, 

Are you quite alone, sir?” 

P^uite.” 

Probably you are known at ? ” 

“ Not I, Put what matters that to you ? I am a stranger in these 
parts.” 

It is full four miles.” 

“ So far,, and I am fearfully tired already!” exclaimed the young 
man, with impatience. A^ he spoke, he drew out Ids watch. “ Past 
eleven, too ! ” 

Tlie watch caught the eye of tlfe cottager : that evil eye sparkle;!. 
He passed his band over his brow. ^‘1 am tidnking, sir,” he said, in 
a more civil tonq thfui he had yet assumed, “ that as you are so tired, 
and the hour is so late, you might almost as well ” 

’ Wliat y ” exclaimed the stranger, stamping somewhat petulant^. 

” I don’t like to mention it ; but my poor roof is at your service^ 
aud I wptfld go with you to at daybreak 1:o-morrGw” 
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f he stranger stared at the cottager, and then at the dingy walls of 
fh® hut. He was about, very abniptly, to reject the hospitable pro- 
jJOjsal, when bis eye rest^ suddenly on the form of Alice, wlio stood, 
eager-eyod and open-mouthed, ^ing on the handsome intruder. As 
she caught lus eye, she blushed deeply, and turned aside. The view 
seemed to change the intentions of the stranger. He hesil afed a nio- 
ment, then muttered between liis teeth : and sinking his knapsack on 
ihe ground, he cast himself into a chair beside the fire, stretched his 
Hmhs, and cried gaily, be it, my hast: shut up your house agaig- 
Hring me a cup of beer, and a crust of bread, and so much for suji^mn 
As for bed, this chair will do vastly well.” 

“ Perhe*ips ^e can manage better for you than tliat chair,” an- 
swered the host. ** But our best accommodation, must seem bad 
enough to a gentleman ; we arc very poor people— hard-working, but 
very^oor.” " 

“ Kever mind me,” answered the stranger, busying himself iu 
stirring the fire ; am tolembly well accustomed to gr(‘ater liard- 
ships than slewing on a chair in an honest man’s house ; and tlumgh 
you are i)oor, 1 will take it for granted you arc honest ” 

Tlic man grinned and turning to Alice, bade her spread what their 
larder would afford. Some crusts of bread, some cold potato(ts, and 
souie tolerfiCbly strong beer, composed all the fare set ])cl'orc Ihe 
traveller. 

Despite his previous boasts, ibc young man made a wry face at 
llicse Socratic preparations, while he drew his chair to the board. 
But his look grew more gay as lie caught Alice’s eye ; and as she 
lingered by thb table, and fmtered out some hesitating words of apo- 
logy, he sei/.ed her hand, and pressing it tenderly— “ Prettiest of 
lasses,” said he— and while he spoke he gazed on her with nmiisgnisf'd 
admiration—** a man who has travelled on foot all tlay, ilirougli the 
ugliest country Within the ilirco seas, is siilliciently rcih.'sliod at Jiiglit 
by the sight of so fair a face.” 

Alice hastily withdrew iier hand, and went and scaled herself in 
a corner of the room, whence slie continued to look at tlie si ranger 
with her usual vacant gaze, but 'with a hall-smile upon her rosy lips. 

Alice’s fatlier looked hard first at one, then at the otiier. 

“ Eat, sir,” said he, with a sort of chuckle, and Jio line words ; poor 
Alice is honest, as you said just ikuv.” 

“ To be sure,” answered the traveller, employing with gns'it z('ai 
a set of strong, even, and dazzling teeth at the tougli ci-usts ; *' to be 
sure she is. I did not mean to dllcnd you; but the fact' is, that I 
am half a foreigner ; and abroad, you know, one may say a thing 
to a pretty girl without Imrtiug her feelings, or her father’s either.” 

“ Half a foreigner ! why you tall^ English as w# as 1 dOj” said tlic 
host, whose intonation and Avords w-ere, on the wliolc, a little aboA^c 
his station. 

The stranger smiled. Thank you for the comjilimcnt,” said he. 

“ What I meant Avas, that I liave been a great deal abi-oad ; in fact, I 
have just returned from Germany. But 1 am Englisli-boni’” 

“ And going home ? ” 

“Yes” 
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Far from hence P 

‘'About thirty miles, I believe.” ' 

“ You arc young, sir, to be alone.” 

The traveller made no answer, but iiiiislied his iftiiuviting repast, 
and drew tns cnair again to the fire. He then thought lie had suffi- 
ciently ministered to his host’s curiosity to be entitled to the gratilica. 
lion of his own. 

“ You work at the factories, I suppose ? ” said he. 

“ I do, sir. Bad times.” 

•^‘♦AneJ your pretfy^daughter?” 

“ Minds the house.” 

‘‘ Have you no other children ? ” • 

“ No ; one mouth besides my own is as much as I can feed, and yiat 
scarcely. But you would like to rest now ; you can have my bed, sir; 
I can slooi) here.” 

“ By no means,” said the stranger, quickly; “just put a few more 
coals on the lire, and leave me to make myself comfortable.” 

The man rose, and did not press liis ofter, but left the room for a 
supply of fuel. Alice remained in her comer. 

“ Sweetheart,” said the traveller, looking round and satisfying him- 
self that tlicy were almu; ; I shoula sleep well if I could get one kiss 
from those coral lips.” 

Alicf; hid her face with her hands. 

“ Do 1 vex you ? ” 

“ O no, sir.” 

Ai; this assurance the traveller rose, and approached Alice softly. 
He drew away her hands from her face, whetf^c said gently, “ Have 
you much money about you ?•” 

“ O, the mercenaiy baggage ! ” said the traveller to himself ; and 
then reijlied aloud, “Why, pretty one? — Do you sell your kisses so 
high then ? ” 

Alice frowned, and tosstjd the hair from her brow. “ If you have 
money,” she said, in a wbispiu', “don’t say so to father. Don’t sleep 
if you can help it. I’m afraid— hush— he comes ! ” 

The young man returned to Ms scat with an altered maimer. And 
as his liost eiiteri'd, he for the lirst time surveyed him closely. The 
imperfect glimmer of the half-dying and single c^dle threw into 
strong lights and shades the marked, rugged, and ferocious features 
of the cottager ; and tlic eye of the trav^er, glancing from the face 
to the limbs and frame, s.aw tliat whatever of violence the mind migln 
design, the body might well execute. 

The traveller sank iiilo a gloomy reverie. The wind howled— the 
rain beai — through tlio casement shone no solitary star— all was dark 
and somljvf sliould he proceed alone — might he not suffer a greatci- 
danger upon lliat wide and desert moor— might not the host follow 
—assault Jiim in the dark ? He had no weapon, save a stick. But 
within, lie had a least a rude resource in the large kitchen poker that 
was beside liim. At all events, it would be better to wait ff)r the 
present, t He might at any time, Avlicn alone, withdraw the bolt from 
the dooijand slip out unobserved. 

SueJ/was the fruit of hi» meditations while liis host plied flic fii-e. 
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“ You will sleep sound to-nigM,” said Ids entertainer, smiling. 
*‘Hnmpli! Why I am o«?<?r-fatigaed; 1 dare say it will dc an 
hour or two before I fell asleep : but when I once m asleep, I sleej) 
%earookP» 

Come, Alice,” said her father, “ let us leave the gentleman. Good 
liighL sir.” 

Good idght— good night.” returned the traveller^ yawning. 

The father and daughter disappeared through a door in the comer 
of the room. The guest heard them ascend the creaking stairs -a]!^ 
was still. 

“ Fool that said the traveller to himself, will nothing; teach 
me that I am no longer a student at Gottingen, or euro me of these 

f destrian adventures ? Had it not been for that girrs big blue eyes, 

should be safe at by this time • if, indoea, the mm father 

had not murdered me by the road. However, wc’ll balk him yet : 
another half-hour, and I am on the moor ; we must give him time. 
And in the mean while here is the poker. At tlie woi'st it is but one 
to one ; but the churl is strongly built.” 

Although the traveller thus endeavoured to cheer his courage, his 
heart beat more loudly than its Avont. He kept his eyes stationed on 
the door by wliicli the cottagers had vanished, and his liaiid on the 
massive poker. 

Wliile tlic stranger was thus cmplo)x*d below, Alice, instead of 
turning to her own narrow' cell went into her father’s iY)Oin. 

The cottager W’as seated at the foot of his bed, muttering to himself 
and Avith eyes fixed on tlie gi ound. 

The girl stood before him, gazing on his face, and with her arms 
lightly crossed above her bosom. 

“It must be worth t'W'cnty guineas,” said the host, abruptly to 
liimself. 

“What is it fo you, fatlier, what the gentleman’s watch is worth ?” 
The man started. 

“ You mean,” continued Alice, quietly, “ you mean to df) some 
iiguiy to that young man; but you shall not.” 

The cottager’s face grew black as night. “ How,” he began in a 
loud voice, but suddenly dropped the tone into a deep groAvl-~“ how 
dare you talk to me so ?- go to bed— go to bed.” 

“No, father.” 

“No?” 

•• I will not stir from this room luitil daybreak.” 

•* We will soon see that,” said the man, with an oatli. 

** Touch me, and I will alarm the gentleman, and tell him that ” 

“What?” 

The girl approached her father, placed her lips to ids ear, and 
whispered, “That you intend to murder him.” 

Tie cottager’s frame trembled from head to foot; lie shut liis eyes, 
and gasped painfully for breath. “Alice,” said he, gently, after a 
pause — “ Alice, we arc often nearly starving.” . » 

“ 7 am— never ! ” y 

“ Wretch, yes ! if I do diink too much one day, 1 pinch it Ihcv 
/next. 13ut go to bed, 1 say — I mean no harm to tlie yoiuij^^maa.. ‘ 
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Tlimk you I would twist myself a rope?*-’iio, no; — go along, go 
along.” 

Alice's face, wliich had before been earnest and almost intelligent 
now relapsed into its w^onted vacant stare. 

To be sure, father, they would hang you if you cut his throat. 
1 )ou*t forget that good night and so saying, she walked to her 
own opposite chamber. 

Left alone, tlie host pressed his hand tightly to his forehead, and 
;;giiiained motionless for neai-lv half an hour. 

• that cursed ^rl would but sleep,” he muttered at last, turning 
round, “ it might be done at once. And there's the pond behind, as 
deep as a well ; and 1 might say at daybreak that the boy had bolted* 
iic seems quite a stranger here— nobody '11 miss liim. He must have 
plenty of blunt to give half a ffuinen to a guide across a common ! I 
want inoney, and 1 won’t work— if I can help it, at least/’ 

While he thus solilo(iuiscd, the air seemed to oppress him; he 
opened the window, he leant out — ^the rain beat upon imn. He closed 
the window with an oath ; took off liis shoes, stme to the threshold, 
mid, by the caudle which he shaded with his hand, sun^eyod lie 
opposite door, it was closed. He then bent anxiously forward and 
iislened. 

"Alis quiet,” thought he, ‘‘perhaps he sleeps already. I will 
teal down, if Jack waiters would but come to-night, the job would 
1)0 done channingly ” 

With that he crept gently down the si airs. In a coruer, at the foot 
')rihe staircase, lay suiidn- matters, a few faggots, and a cleaver. He 
'aught up the last. “Alia,” he muttered; “and there's the sledge- 
liammer somewliere for Walters.” Leaning himself against the door, 
he then applied his eye to a chink which admitted a dim view of the 
room within, lighted fitfully by the fire. 


CHAPTER IL 

What have wc here? 

A carrion death ! ** 

31erchant of Venice, Act ii. Sc. 7. 

It was about this time that the stranger deemed it advisable to 
commence his retreat. The slight and suppressed sound of voices, 
which at first he had heard above in the conversation of the father 
:ind child, had died away. Tli^ stillness at once encouraged and 
^^'u^ncd him. He stole to the front door, softly undid the bolt, and 
found the door locked, and the key missing. He had not obscired 
1 hat during Lis repast, and ere his suspicions had been aroused, his 
Iiost, in replacing the bar, and reloeking the entrance, had a])stnicl.ed 
i he key. \.Tiis fears were now confinned. His next thought was the 
vvindow-^he shutter only 3 )rotccted it half way, and Wtos easily 
icmqve^f: hut the aperture of the Inllice, which only o])encd in pari. 



to admit his per^OB. 

HB omy means of ^soajie ^as in ■breaking the whole window ; a 
matter not to be effected witliout noise, and oonseqtient risk. 

He patised in despair. He was naturally of a strong-neiwed and 
jfesfflanfitemperM^ nor nnaecustomed to those perils of life and 
lamb which Gerinan students delight to brave; but his liea.rt well- 
^ed him at that moment Tlie silence became distinct and 
burdensome to him, and a chill moisture gathered to his brow-. While 
he stood irresolute and in suspense, striving to collect his thoughts Jiis 
ear, pretomatiually sharpened by feai’i caught the faint mufflecU'Ofnid 
of creeping footsteps—hc heard the stairs creak. The sound broke 
the spell. The previous vague aOTrehension gave? way, wlum Ihe 
danger became actually at hand, ffis presence of mind returned at 
once. He went biick quickly to the fireplace, scijjcd the poker, and 
began stirring the fire, and oougiiing loud, and indicating as rigorously 
as possible that he w^as wide awake. 

He felt that he was watched— he felt that he was in moment ly 
peril. He felt that the appearance of slumber would be tlie sigiuu 
for a mortal conflict. Time passed, nil remmned silent ; nearly hah 
an hour kid elapsed smcc lie had heard the steps upon tlie stairs. 
His situation bc^m to prey upon his nerves, it irrit:at(‘d lliern — ii 
became intolerable. It was not, now, fear tiiat he cxpm-ienccd, it was 
the ovcrwi'ought sense of mortal (uimity — the consciousness that a 
man may fed wlio knows that tlu* eye of a tiger is ou him, and ho. 
whi]^ in susp(’iisn ho has rcgaiiK'd Jiis courage', forcseos that sooner or 
later the spring must conu' the susjx’nso itself ])('com(‘S an agony, 
andjie desircs to oxpoditi' the doadly si ruggii' he cannot shun. 

Utterly incnpaJilo any longer to bt'ar his own sensations, 1 lie traveller 
rose at last, tixerl his eyes upon the fatal door, and was aliout to rry 
tiloud to the list oner to enter, wheii iiu heard a. slight 1a[) at the 
\vindow- ; it was twice repeated; and at the third time a low voice 
proiioimccd tlie name of Darvil. It wns clear, then, tliat accomplices , 
had arrived; it w*as no longer against one nuiii tliar he should liavc to 
contend. He drew- liis breath hard, and listened with throbbing 
cars. He heard steps without upon the iilashing soil ; tl^cy retired — 
all was still. 

He paused a few minutes, and walked delibi'rately and finnly t.f) tin 
inner aoor, at whieli he fancied Ins host stationed ; witii a steady liancl 
he attempted to open the door; it was fastened on thr; opposite side. 
‘'So !” said he, bitterly, and grinding Ids teeth; “1 must die like a 
rat in a cage, \7ell, ril die biting.’’ 

He returned to his former post," drew himself nj) to his full lieight, 
and stood grasping Jus lioineiy weapon, iireparcd for the w'orst, and 
not altogctner unelated with a proud consciousness of iiis ow'ii mil iii ai 
advant^ages of activity, stature, str&gtb, and daiing. Minutes roiled 
on ! the silence w-as broken by some one at the inner door ; lie heard 
the bolt gently withdrawn, lie rinsed his w^capoii wdlli botli hands ; 
and started to find the intruder was only Alice. She came in will; 
bare feet, and pale as marble, her Unger on her lips. » J 

She approaclK‘d — slu' touched him. f 

“They are iii the slietl belund,” she whispered, “iSlMiing for. 
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the sledge^ImnBncr^they mean io murder you? get you gone— * 
Quick/* ■ , >, . 

"‘How?— the door klbeked*^ : ^ 

‘‘Stay. Ilmvetafcetithekeyft^omhferc^^^ " 

She gained the door, applied the key^— the door yielded. Tlie 
traveller threw liis knapsack once more over his shotdder made 
but one stride to the threshold. ®ie girl stopped , him. ‘‘Dotft say 
anything about it ; he is my father, they would ha^ 

No, no. But you ?— are sale, I tmt ?— depend on iny ^titude.' 

shall be at to-morrow— the best inii--seek me if you can 1 

Which way now ? ** 

Keep to the left.** • 

The stranger was already several paces distant ; through the dark- 
ness, in the midst of tie rain, he fled on with the speed of youtii. 
The girl lingered an instant, sighed, then laughed aloud ; closed and 
re-ban*ed the door, and was creepbig back, wlicn from the inner 
entrance advanced the grim, father, and another man^ of broad, short, ^ 
sinewy frame, his arms oaFc, and wielding a Wge hammer. 

“”How? *’ asked ilio host ; Alice here, and— hell and the devil! 
have you let him go ? ’* 

I told you that you sliould not liarm him.*’ 

Witli a violent oath, the nilliau struck his daughter to the ground, 
sprrmg over her body, uiibam‘d tlm door, and, accompanied by his 
oornrndc, set olf in vague pursuit of his intended victim. 
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“ Vou knew— none so well, otmy daughter's flight.” 

Merchant of VttncCf Act ill, Sc. 1. 

The day dawned; it was a mild, damp, hazy moining; the sod 
sank df'cp bencatli tlie foot, the roads Tverc heavy with mire, and t)..:- 
raiu of the past night lay here and there in broad sliallov/ ])or>l . 
Towards the town, waggons, carts, pedestrian groups were afread) 
moving ; and, now and then, you caught the sharp iiom of some can; 
coacli, wheeling its bc-c!oakcd outside and bc-niglitcappcd inside ])a'- 
sengers along the nortiiern thoroughfare. 

A young man bounded over a. style into the road just opposite ! • 
ih(; niile-stonc, that declared him to be one luilo from . 

"‘ Thank Heaven!” he said, almost aloud. ""After spcndiiig the 
night wandering about monisses like a Avill-o’-the-wisp, 1 approach a 
tov'ii at last. Tluoik Heaven, dgain, and for all its mercies this niglil ! 
1 breathe fix^cly. 1 am SAvn.” 

He walked on somewhat rapidly; he passed a slow waggon— he 
passed a group of mechanics— tic jiasscd a drcjvo of sheep, and now he 
saw wi|ll«iiig leisurely before him a single figure. It w'as a girl, in «% 
W'oni ni/d humble dress, who seonicd to seek her weary vvaywitk 
pain Jvjicl languor. He was about also to pass her, wdicn he heard r 
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low ay. He turned, and beheld in the wayfarer his preserver of the 
previous ni^hi 

, " Heavens ! is it indeed you ? Can I believe my eyes F” 

‘I was cominff to seek you, sir,” said the ml, faintly. “ I too 
nave eso^d ; I shall never go back to father ; I nave no roof to cover 
my head now." 

‘‘ Poor child ! but how is this ? Did they ill-use you for relcasmg 
me?" 

“ Father knocked me down, and beat me again wlien he came back) 
but that is not all," she added, in a very low tone. 

“ Wiat else ?" 

The girl grew red and white by turns. She set lier teeth rigidly, 
^.t^PP^d short, and then waikin.g on quicker than before, repned— 
‘‘It don't I wiH never go back — I'm alone now. What, 

what shall 1 do and she wrung her hands. 

The traveJier's ]>ity was deeply moved. ‘^My good girl." said i»c, 
earnestly, ‘‘ you lia\ e saved my Iile, and I am not ungrateful. Here" 
(and he placed some gold in liand), get yourself a lodging^ food, 
andmt; you look a.s if you wanted them; and see me agumtJiis 
evening when it is dark, and \vc can talk unobserved." 

The girl took tluj money passively, and looked up in lus face while 
he spoke; the look was so unsuspecting, and the whole couutenanco 
vvas so beautifully modest and virgin-iike, that had any evil passion 
prompted the traveller's lust words, it must hav(' fled scared and 
abjished as he met the ga?:t;. 

“ My poor girl/' said he, embaiTasscd, and after a sliort pause 
*' you arc very young, and veiy, very pretty. In tills town vou will 
he. exposed to many temptations : take care where you lodge, you 
hnve, no doubt, friends here ?" 

‘‘ Friends ?— what arc friends ?" answered Alice. 

Have you no relations ; no mother's kin 
None." 

“ Do you know where to ask shelter?" 

“ No, sir ; for 1 can’t go where father goes, lest he slioiilci find me 
out.” 

“ Wellj then, seek some quiet inn, and meet me this evening, just 
here, h^ a mile fr 9 m the town, at seven. I will try and think: of 
something for you in the meanwhile. Put you seem tirexi, you walk 
W'ith pain • perhaps it will fatigue you to come — menu, you had 
rather perhaps rest another day.” 

“Oh, no, no ! it will do me good to see you again, sir." 

The young man’s eyes met lid's, and hers were not withdrawn ; their 
soft blue was suffused wuth tears— they penetrated Ids soul. 

He turned away hastily, and saw that tliey were already the subject 
of curious observation to the various' passengers that overtook them. 

“ Don’t forget !" he whispered, and strode on with a pace that soon 
t)r(>ught him to the towm. 

He inquired for the principal hotel-- (altered it with an air that 
bespoke that nameless eonsciousnes.s of siipeiiority which belongs to 
those accustomed to purchase welcome wdicrever welcome i^bought 
and sold-^aiid before a blazing fire and no unsubstantial hrhikftst. 
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fwOTt all the terrors of the past night, or ratfer^felt rtgoioed to think 
he iiod added a new and strange hazard to tte'Catslogue of adventaiea'^ 
already experienced hy Ernest Maltraveis. 


CHAPTER IV. 


“ Con nna Dama tenia 
Uii gralati conversacion.”* 

Moratin: Ei T^atro Eiipa%al,^S\xm> 13. 


MALTiiA.VE,aa was first at the appointed place* His character was 
in most respects singnkrly energetic, decided, and premature in its 
development ; but not so in regard to women ; with thcan he was the 
creature of the moment; and, driven to and fro by wfiatever’impulse, 
or whatever passion, caught the caprice of a wild, roving, and all- 
poeticid imagination, Maltravers w^as, half unconsciously, a poet*— a 
poet of action, and woman was his muse. 

He had fomed no plan of conduct towards the poor girl he was to 
meet, lie meant no harm to her. If she had been less handsome^ 
he would have been eoually grateful; and her dress, and youth, and 
condition, would cgually have compelled him to select the hour of 
dusk for an interview. 

He arrived at the spot. The winter night liad ab'cady descended ; 
but a shai^j frost liad set in : the air was clear, the stars werc^ bright, 
and tlic long shadows slept, stiU and calm, along the broad road, and 
the whitened fields beyond. 

He walked biiskir to and fro, without much thought of the iid.cr- 
view, or its object^ half chanting old versCvS, German and English, to 
himself, and stopping 1o gaze every moment at the silent stars. 

At length he saw Alice approach : she came up to him timidly and 
gontly. jEIis heart beat more quickly ; he felt that he was young and 
alone with beauty. Sweet girl,” he said, with involuntiiiy and 
mechanical compliment, ‘‘how well this light becomes you! How 
sliaH l thank you for not forgetting me ?” 

Alice surrendered her hand to his without a struggle. 

“ W"hat is your name ?” said he, bending his face down to hers. 

“Alice l)arviL” 

“ And your terrible father,— * is he, in truth, your father 

“ Indeed he is my father and mother too 1” 

“ Wlmt made you suspect his intention to murder me ? Has he 
ever attempted the like crime 

“No * but lately he has often talked of robbery. He is very poor, 
sir. And when ! saw hrs eye., and when aftenvards, while your oack 
was turned, he took the key from the door, I felt that— that you were 
in danger.” 

“ Good tirl — go. on.” 

“ 1 tokt^him so when wc went upstairs. I did not know what to 
♦ With a datne he held » isallant conversation. 
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believe, v^hcn he said he would not hurt you ; but I stole tlie key ot 
tl^e front door, whicTi ho had thrown on the table, and went my 
room. I listened at my door ; I heard him go down the stairs: he 
stopped there for some time ; and I watched him from above. The 
place where he was opened to the field by the baokway. After some 
time, I heard a voice whisper him : I knew the voice, and then they 
both went out by the bacKway ; so I stole down, and went out and 
listen; and I knew the other man was John Walters. Tm afraid of 
Mm, sir. And then Walters said, says he, I will get the hammeiv;gft(L 
sleep or wake, we’U do it/ And father said, ‘ It's in the shed.' •'"'^So I 
saw there was no time to be lost, sir, and— -and’-^ut you know all the 
rest." * 

“ But how did you escape ?” 

Oh, my father, after talkiiigto Walters, came to my room, and beat 
and— and— frightened me ; and when he was gone to bed, J put on 
my clothes, and stole out; it was just %ht; and I walked on till I 
met you/' 

Poor chdi in what a den of nee have you been brought up ! ” ; 

" Anan, sir/' 

She don't understand me. Have you been taught to read and 
wTite?” 

“ Oh, no!” 

“ But I suppose you have been taught, at least, to sny your cathe- 
chisni— and you pray sometimes ?” 

“ I ])avc prayed to father not to beat me.” 

Btttio God?” 

. God, sir !— what is that ?”*^ 

Maltvavers drew back, shocked and appalled. Premature philoso- 
pher as lie was, this depth of ignorance pci*plexcd his msdom. He 
had read all the disputes of sclioolmen, whether or not the notion of a 
Supreme Being is innate ; but he had never before been brought face 
to face with a living Creature who was unconscious of a God. 

After a pause, he said— ‘‘ My poor girl, we misunderstand each 
other. You know that there is a God ?'' 

No, sir.” 

“ Did no one ever tell you wlio made tlic stars you now smwey— 
the earth on which you tread?” 

‘‘ No.” 

“ And have you never thought about it yourself ? ” 

** Wliy slioidd I ? What 1ms that to do witli being cold and 
hungry?” 

Maltravers looked incredidous. — “ You see that greit building, with 
the spire rising in ihe starlight ?” 

Yes, sir, sure.” 

‘^WiatisitcaUcd?” 

* This iipiorance— indeed the wliolc sketch t>f Alice— is fmm the Ufe } nor is such 
ignorance,' accompanied by wbat aJmost seems an instinctive or intuitive notion 
of rig'lit or wrong:, very uncommon, as our police reports can teafify. In the 

“Examiner** for, I think, the year 1835, wUl be found the case of V young: srirl 
ill-treated by her father, whose answers to the interrojaratwies of the magistrate 
arc very similar to those of Alice to the questions^ of Maltravers. 
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“ Why, a chul’cli ” 

Did you never go into it ?” 

■ 

What do people do there 

“ Father saya one mm talks nonsense, and the other folk, listen to 

“ Your father no matter. Good heavens ! what shall I do 
with this tmlMpy child?” (I 

• sir, I am very unhapp 3 %” said Alice, catching at the lait 
woroff; and the tears rolled silently down her cheeks, . 
i ilaltravers never was more touched ??l his hfo. WTiatcvor thoughts 
,of gallantry might have entered his young head, had Be found Alice 
sudi as he miglit reasonably have ex}^cted, he now felt there was a 
kind of sanctity in her ignorance ; and his gratitude and kindly senti- 
ment towards her took ahaost a brotherly aspect.— “ You know, at 
least, wliat sdiool is ?” he asked. 

Yes, I have tjilked with girls who go to school.” 

“ AVould yob like to go there, too?” 

“ Oil, no, sir— 'pray not ! ” 

‘‘ What slioTild you like to do, then? — Speak out child. I owe you 
so much, that 1. should be too happy to make you comfortable and 
contented in your own way.” 

1 should like to live with you, sir.” Maltravers stated, and half 
smiled, and coloured. But looking on her eyes, which were fixed 
t)aniestly on his, there was so much artlessuess in their soft, uncon- 
scious gaze, that he san* slie was wholly ignorant of the interpretation 
that might be put. upon so candid a confession, 

1 have said that Maltravers was a wild, enthusiastic, odd being— lie 
was in fact, full of str^ge German romance and metaphysical specu- 
lations. lie had once shut liimseif up for months to study astrology — 
and been even stispccted of a serious hunt after the philosopher’s 
stone ; aiiotlier tiaie he liad uaiTOwly escaped with life and liberty 
from a frantic conspii-acy of the young republicans of liis university, 
in which, being bolder and madder than most of them, he had been an 
, active ringleader; it was, indeed, some such folly that had compelled 
him to miit Germany sooner than Iiiinself or his parents desired. He 
had iiotliing of the; sober Englishman about him. Whatever v/as 
strange and eccentric had an irresistible charm for Ernest Maltravers. 
And agreeably lo tliis disposition, he now revolved an idea that 
enchanted his mobile and fantastic philosoph^^ lie liimseif would 
educate tins cluurmiiig girl— he Avould write fair and heavenly cha- 
racters upon this blank page— he w^ould act the Saint Pi^ux to this 
Julie of Nature. Alas, lie did not think of the result which the 
parallel should have suggested*! At tliat age, Ernest Maltr^jers 
never damped the ardour of an experiment by the anticipation o *on- 

t^ccjueucca. 

So,” he said, after a short reverie, " so you would like to live 
with me ? Bui, Alice, we must not fall in love with each other.” 

I dojm imaerstand, sir.” 

“ Never mind,” said Maltravers, a little disconcerted. 

“ I always wished to go into service.” 



And you woold be a kind mastet/^ 

Materaters was half disenchaated. , , . 

No very flattering^ preference,” thought he : sa much the safes 
for us. Well, AUoe, it shall be as you wish. Are you comfortable 
where you are, in your new lodging ? ” 

« No ” 

Why, they do not insult you? ” ; ^ . 

^‘'No; but they make a noise, and I like to be quiet tothin^qf 
you/* . 

The young pltilosopher was reconciled again to his scheme. 

‘" Well, Alioe— go back— I will take a cottage to-morrow, and you 
shall be my servant, and I Avill teach,you to read and write, and sa>' 
your prayers, and know that you have a Pathcr above who loves you 
better than he bdo^. Meet me again at the same hour to-mon-ow. 
Why do you cry, Alice ? why do von arv 

“JBccause— because,” sobbed the girl, arrt so happy, and I shall 
live with you and sec you/’ 

‘'Go, child-— go, child,” said Maltravers^ hastily; and he walked 
away with a quicker pulse than became his new character of master 
andpreceptor. 

He looked back, and saw tlie girl gazing at him ; he waved his hand, 
and she moved on and followed mm slowly back to the town. 

MidtraverSj tliough not an elder son, was the heir of affluent for- 
Tunes ; he enjoyed a munificent allowance that sutficed for the whims 
of a youth who had learned in Germany none of the extravagant 
notions common 1o young Englishmen of similar With and prospects. 
He was a spoiled child, with no law but his own fancy, —his return 
home was not expected,— there was nothing to prevent the indulgence 
of his new caprice. The next day he hired a cottage in the neighbour- 
hood, which was one of those pretty thatched edifices, with verandahs 
and monthly roses, a conservatory and a lawn, which justify the 
English proverb about a cottage and love. It had been built by a 
mercantile bachelor for some fair Rosamond, and did credit to his 
taste. An old woman, let with the house, was to cook and do the 
work. Alice was but a nominal servant. Neither the old woman nor 
the landlord comprehended the Hatoiiic intentions of tlic young 
stranger. But he paid his rent in advance, and they were not par- 
ticulfir. He, however, thoixght it prudent to conceal liis name. It 
was one sure to be known in a town not very distant from tlic 
residence of his father, a wealthy and long-descended country gentle- 
man. He adopted, therefore, the common name of Butler ; which, 
indeed, belonged to one of nis maternal connections, and by that 
name alone was he known both in the neighbourhood and to Alice. 
Frdtk her he would not have souglft concealment, — ^but somehow or 
other no occasion ever presented itself to induce him to talk much 
to 'ler of his parentage or birth. 
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CHAPTER V, 

Thoiifirht wouM destroy their ParadUe/’-^GKAv. 

found Alice as docile a pupil as any reasonable pre- 
ceptor mifjht have desired. But still, rending and writing— they aro 
very uninteresting elements ! Had the groundwork been laid, it 
might have been delijrhtful to raise tbe fairy palace of knowledge ; 
l)ut the digging the foundations and the coiistmcting the cellars is 
weaiy iaboxir. Perhaps he felt it so, —for in a few*days iVJico was 
handed over to the very oldest and ugliest writing-master that the 
neighbouring town could afford. The poor girl at first wept much at 
the exchange ; but the grave remonstrances and solemn exhortations 
of Maltravers reconciled her at last, and she promised to work hard 
and pay every attention to her lessons. I am not sure, however, th;it 
it was the tedium of the work that deterred the idealist— perhaps be 
felt its danger — and at the bottom of his sparkling dreams and bril- 
liant follies lay a sound, generous, and ^noble heart. He was fond of 
pleasure, and had been already the darling of the sentimental German 
ladies. But he was too young and too vivid, and too romantic, to be 
what is called a sensualist. He could not look upon a fair face, and a 
guUehjss smile, and ail the ineffable s.Mn.meti 7 of a woman’s shape, 
with 1 he eye of a man buying cal tie for bas(^ uses. He very easily tell 
in love, or fancied he did, it is tme,— but then ho could not septuatc 
desire from fancy, or calculate the game of passion uithout bnnging' 
the heart or I hc imagination into the matter. ^ And though Alice was 
very prefty and veiy engagiiig,hc was not yet in love with hor, and he 
had no intention of becommg so. 

lie felt the evening somewhat long, wdien for the first time Alice 
discontinued her usual lesson : but Maltravers had abundant resources 
Jn liiinself. He placed Shakspeare and ScliiUer on liis table, and 
lighted liis Geman meersclicpm— he read till he became iiispired, and 
then he wrote— and when ho Pad composed a fw stanzas he was not 
contented till he had set them to music, and ti’icd tiieir melody with 
his voice. For he had all the passion of a German for song and 
music — that ^vild Maltravers ! — and his voice was sweet, liis taste 
consummate, his senmee profound. As the sun puts out a star, so 
the full blaze of Ids imagination, fairly kindled, extinguished for the 
time his faiiy fancy for his beautiful impil. 

It was late that night when Maltravers went to bed — and life he 
passed through the narrow corridor that led to liis chamber, he heard 
a light step flying before him, and caught the glimpse of a female 
figure escaping through a distant door. ‘‘The silly child I” thox^t 
he, at onc(kdivining the cause ; “ she has been listening to my singing, 

I shall scyd her.” But he forgot that resolution, 

1% next day, and the next, and many days passed, and MaitraverB 
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one of his weak pofnts; however, he remainea silcni, Alice con- 
tmticd***" 

“ And now, sir, I hope yon will let me come and sit outside llu: 
door (‘very evening and hear yoh ; I will make no noise— I will hv. so 

“What, in that cold corridor, these bitter* nights 

“ I am used to cold, sir. Father W'Ould not let me have a. fire wlieii 
he was not at home/’ 

“No, Alice, but yon shall conic into the room while I play, and 1 
will give yon a lesson or two. 1 am glad you have so good an it 
may be a means of your earning yonr own honest livelihood when y<Hi 
leave me.” *' 

“When I but I never intend to leave you, sir!” said Alice, 

beginning fearfully, and ending calmly. 

Maltravers had recourse to the meerschaum. 

Luckily, perhaps, at this time, 1 hey were joined by Mr.* Simeox. t he 
old writing-master. Alice went in to prepare her books; but Ala I* 
travers laid his hand upon the preceptor’s shoulder. 

“ You have a quick ]iupi], I hope, sir,” said he. 

“ 0, very, veiy, Air. Butler, him comes on famously. She pract iscs 
a great deal when I am away, and I do my best.” 

“ And,” asked Maltravers, in ap'avc tone, “have you succeeded in 
instilling into the poor child\s miud some of those more sacred notions 
of which I spok(^ to you in our first jneeting?” 

“ Why, sir, she was indeed (]uitc a heatlnm — quite' a Alahomctan, 
I say ; but she is a little better now.” 

“ What liave you taught lier ?” 

“ Tliat God made her/’ 

“ That is a peat step.” 

“And tliat lie lov(is good girls, and will watch over thoiii.” 

“ Bravo I You beat J ^lato.” 

“ No, sir, I never beat any one, except little Jack Turner ; but. he 
i.s a dunce.” 

“ Bah ! AVhat else do you tcacb her ?” 

“ That the devil runs a^vay with bad girls, and ” 

“ Stop there, Air. Simeon*. Never mind the devil ycl awhile. Lef; 
licr first learn to do gor/^l, that God may love her ; the rest willfolhn'/f 
I would rather make people religious through their best feelings than 
their worst, — through their gratitude and alic(*tions, rallnn- than tlu'ir 
fears and calculations of risk and ]>unishmcnt.” 

Mr. Simeox stared. 

“ Docs she say lici* j)raycrs 

“ I have taught her a snort on{\” 

“Did she learn it r(‘adily ?” 

“Lord love her, yes ! Wlien I fold her .she ought to pray to ( lod 
to bless her benefactor, shc^ would nut rest till I had reix‘aled a 
prayer out of our Simdiiy-school book, and .she got it by heart at 
once.” 

Enough, Air. Simeox. T will not dctahi )oii longer.’’ 

Fcjrrsetlm of his imtastcd breakfast, AlJiltravors c&tinued In's 
mef*r»cnaVfm and his reflections: he did not cease, till he convinced 
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himself ihat he \v?.s but dom^r his duty to Alic5c, by teaching her to 
cultivate the charming talent j<he mdaitly possessed, and through 
whicli she might secure her own independence. He fancied that he 
should thus relieve himself of a oharge and responsibility which often 
perplexed him. Alice would leave him, enabled to walk the world in 
an honest professional path. It was an excellent idea. But there 
is danger/^ whispered Conscimjcc. Ay,” answered Philosophy and 
Pride, those wise dupes that are always so solemn, and always so taken 
in ; but what is virtue without triaPr” 

Aifd now every evening, when the windows were closed, and the 
hearth burnt clear, while the winds stonned, and the rajp beat without, 
a lithe and lovely shape hovered about the htudenPs chamber; ana 
liis wild songs were sung by a voice, which Nature had made evei) 
sweeter than his own. 

-Alice’s talent for music was indeed surprising ; enthusiastic aud 
Vluick as ho liimseif was in all he undertook, Maltravers was amazed 
at her i‘?i|)id progress. He soon taught her to pjay by ear; and 
Maltravors could not but notice tliat her hand, always delicate in 
shape, had lost the rude colotjr and roughness of ial our. Hethmight 
of that pretty hand more often than !:e ought to have done, and 
guided it over the keys, when it could have foond its way very well 
without him. 

^ On coming to the (‘ottage. ht' had directed the old servant- to pro- 
vide suitable and p^’oper cloilies for Alice ; but now that she was ad - 
mitted ‘^to sit with the gentlemau," the crone had the sense, witljour 
Availing for new ordens, to Imy the “ pr(‘tty young woman” garm<mts, 
stdl indeed simple, but of heifer uiarcrials, and less rustic fashion ; 
and Alice's I’cdundtint tresses were now carefully arranged into order!) 
and glossy curls, and oven ilic texture was no longer the same; and 
happiness and health bloomed on hfu* douuiy checks, and .smiled from 
the dcAvy lips, which never (piitc closed oxer the fresh white tectlu 
except when slic AA’as sad but that summed never, now she Avas not 
banished from AIidtraA crs. - ^ 

To say nothing of the unusual grace and delicacy of Alice’s form 
andleaturr,‘.s, there is lU'arly uivrays something of Jifature’s own gen- 
tiJity in very young women (except, indeed, Avhen they get together 
and' fall a-glggling) ; it shames ns lucu to see how much sooner they 
are polished into convent ional sliape, tlian our rougli, masculine angles. 
A vulgar boy rc(|uirps, IlcaAmn iaiow.s what assiduity, to move tJiret 
steps— I do not say like a gentleman, but like a body that has a soui 
in it ; but give the least adAxautogi' of soci(d.y or tuition to a pcasan: 
girl, and a- hundn’d to one but she will glide into refinement befo' c 
the ])oy can make a bow without tipsetting the table. There is sen- 
timent in all ATOinen, and sentiment gives delicacy to thought, aiid 
tact to manner. But sentiment AAo'th men is generally acqiiired, m;. 
offspring of the iiiteJlex'tual (quality, not, as uith the other sex, of tlr 
moral. 

In the course of his musical and vocal lessons, Maltravers geniJy 
took tlie oc^ision to correct poor Alice’s frequent offences against 
grammar aivi accent ; and her memory Avas prodigiously (luick and 
BCtontiAm. The very tones of her voice seemed altered in the ear of 



MaltniTezls ; and, somehow or other, the time came When he was no 
tanpeer sens&te ot the difl'erence in tneir rank. 

The old womainservaiit, when she liad seen how it would be from 
the first, and takmi a pride in her own prophecy, as she ordered Alice’s 
new dresses, was a much better pliilosopher than Maltravers; thougn 
he was already up to liis ears in tlie moonlit abyss of Wato ; and had 
filled a dozen common-place books with criticisms on Kani. 


CHAPTER VI. 

“ Younp man, 1 fear thy hlood^w ros%‘ red; 

Thy heart l» Boft.*’ 

D’Acl'ILAR’s Fim!o, Act i\i. Sc. 1? 

As education does not consist in reading and writins: only, so Alice, 
while fitiii very backward in those elementary arts, tbresfiillcd some 
of theii- maturest results in her intercourse witli ^Maliravin-s. J^elbre 
the inoculation took effect, she caught knowledge in tlie natural way, 
Eor the refinement of a graceful mind and a happy niaimer is vcr.\ 
contagious. And Maltravers was cucoui’agcd by her quickness ili 
music to attempt such instniclion in other ‘studies ns conversathni 
could afford. It is abetter school than parents and masters think for.* 
there was a time when all information was given orally; andj)robably 
the Athenians learned more from hearing Aristotle, than \vc do froiii 
reading him. It w'as a delicious revival of Academe— in the w'alks, 
or beneath the rustic porticoes of liiat little cottage — the j’omanric 
philosopher and the beautiful di.^ciple! And his iallc was nuudi 
that of a sage of the early w'orld, witli some wistful fuid earnest savagtr 
for a listener : of the stars and their courses- of beasis, and birds, 
and ibhes, and plants, and flowcTs— the wide family of Nature— of Ihe 
beneficence and pOAver of God— of tl^e mystic and spiritual liistorv 
ol Man. ■ j 

Cliarmed by her attention and docility, Maltravers at length diverged I 
from lore into poetry ; lie Avonld repeat to her tlie sirnjilest and most 
natural passages lie could remember in his favourite poct.s; lie Avould 
Ipmsclf compose verses elaborately adapted to her midorstamling; she? 
liked the last the best, and ieanicd them the easiest. Never ha«l vouiur 
poet a more gracious inspiration, and never did this inharmonious 
world more complacently rcsolyc ithclf into soft dreams, ns if to 
humour the novitiate of theAictims it must specdilv take into its jo\ - 
less nricsthood. And Alice had noAv rmietly and insensibly carved 
out her OAvn avocations— -the tenor of her service. The plants in 
the conserAutory had passed under her care, and no one else wa.- 
privileged to touch hlaitraver’s books, or arrange the sacred litter of 
a student’s apartment. Wien he came doAvn hi the morning, or re- 
Turned from his walks, everything w-as in order, vet kv a kind ol 
. magic, jy.st as he wisiicd it ; the flowers he loved best bWuvicd, iresh- 
i',att:ereci, on his tabie ; the vciy position of the large cnah, just ii\ 
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k!iat comer by the firepia(H5r'''iteaeo imm^ its hos- 

pitable arms opened with the most cordial, at of welcome, bespoke 
the presidiujj genius of a \yomaii; ajid then, precisely as the cloc!<; 
struck ciirlit, Alice entered, so pretty and smiling, and liappy-looking, 
that it was no wonder the single houi* at first allotted to her extended 
into three. 

Was iUicc in love with Maltravcrs ?— She certainly did not exhibit 
the symptoms in tlic ordinary way—she did not grow more reserved, 
and^gitated, and timid— there was no wortn in the bud of her damask 
clieek ; nay, though from the tirst she had been tolerably bo^ she 
was more free and conlidential, more at her ease every day ; in fact 
s]k 3 never for a moment suspected that she ought to be otlicrwise; 
she liad not the conveuiioiud and sensitive delicacy of girls, who, 
whatever their rank of lilc, have been tivuglit that there is^ a mystery 
and a ixn'il^in love; she had a vague idea about girls gomg wrong, 
but slic did not know that love had unytlnng to do with it ; on the 
contrary, according to her father, it had connection with money, not 
love ; all i hat she felt was so natural, so very sinless. Could she 
help being so delighted to listen to him, and so grieved to depart? 
Wluit thus shei felt she expressed, no less simply «*nid no less gnile- 
iessjy: and the candour sometimes completely blinded and misled 
him. iSio, she coukbnot be in love, or sluj could nr»t so frankly own 
that slie loved iiirn •- it was a sisterly and grateful sentiment. 

“ The dear giil—l am rejoiced to thbik so,*^ said llaltravors io liim- 
sclf ; “ I knew there would be no danger.’* 

Was ]jot in love himself the njatler must decide. 

'‘Alice,” said Maliruvers, one evening, after a long pause of thought 
.'Old ai)stra.ction on his side?, while slic was iiiKJonsciousiy practising 
iicr last lesson ou the piano — “ no, don’tlurnroiuia— sit where 
you arc, but Listen U) me. We cannot live iilways in this way.” 

Alice was instantly disoltedicnt—she did tunu*ound, and those great 
blue eyes wen’ fixed on Ids own with such anxiety and tdarm, that he 
had no resource but to get tip and look round for the meerschaum. But 
Alice, who divined by mi instinct his lightest wish, brought it to him, 
while he was yet iiunting, amidst the further corners of the roojn, in. 
placjcs wiiere it was ccitaiii not to I)e. There it Avas,^ already fiJJed 
with the fragrant Saloniea, glittering wdth tint giltpastilc, which, not 
too htiaitlifully, adidterates the seductive^ weed, with odours that 
pacify the repugnant censure of the fusticb’ous — for Alalfcravers ^yas 
an cpicurcmi even in his worst habiis there it was, 1 say, in that 
pretty hand wdiich he had to touch as he took it; and while he lit 
ihe wxed, he had again to blush and shrink bencatii those great 
blue eyes. 

“ Thank you, Alice,” he said ; lluiiik you. T)o sit dowm— there*— 
out of the draught. I am going to open the window, the niglit is so 
lovely.” 

He opened the casement, overgrown with creepers, and the moon- 
light lay fair and breatldess upon the smooth lawn. The calm and 
holiness of the night soothed and elevated Ms thoughts, lie had cut 
himself off from the eyes of Alice, and he proceeded witii a firm, 
though gentle voice : — 
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** My dear Alice, wc canuot always live tc^ther in this way ; you 
now wise enough to uudepstand me, so Men patiently. A young 
womannever wants afortuiiesoloiig as she has a good character; 
she is always poor and despised without one. Now, a good chaiuctcr 
In this world is lost as nnicli by impnidenoe as guilt ; and ii* you \Yere 
to live with me much longer, it would be imprudent, and yoiu* character 
u'ould suffer so much that you would not bo able to make your owi; 
way in the world; iar, then, from doing you a service, 1 sltouJd Imvc 
done you a deadly injury, which 1 could not atone for : besides, 
knows whal may happen worse than imprudence ; for, I am very sorr\ 
to say,” addl'd ^Taltravei-s, with great gravity, ‘'that you are much too 
pretty Mild engadng to—to— in short, it w’-on't do. 1 must go jiomc; 
niy friciids w'iii have a right to complain of me, if I remain thus lost 
to llicm many weeks longer. And you, my dear Alice, arc now siifll- 
cientl} advanccdi to receive l>etter instruction than *I 'or Mr. 
Siineox (*an give you, I therefoTti r>roposo to place you in some re- 
speotubli* family, wliere you wdU have more comfort, and a higher 
station than you have here. Y>u can fiuisli jour education, and in- 
stead of being tangiU, you will be thus eivabled to become a ■teacher 
toothers. With jorn* beauty, Alie.'.” {aiul, Ma.itraver.5 sighed), “and 
natural taicnls, anu amiable tempm-, yon isavc only to act well mul 
prudently, to secu-Hi ui last a wortliy husband and a hap]iy iionie. 
Have you heard me, AUi'c! t 5 uch is the plan I have Icmneii for 
you.” 

The '3 oiing iiian thought as iic sjioke, with honest kin(biess and 
upriglit ji()uour; it was a i)iticrev .sacriticc than porliaps the reader 
thinks for. Ihit. Maltrav(?r.s, if iie had mi iuipasSsioned, had not a 
selfish, heart; and he felt, to use iiis own expr<Jssioii, more eniphatie 
than eloquent, Uiat “it v.'oidd md do,” to live anv longer alone with 
this beautiful girl, lila* the two eiiiidren, whom tlie good hairy kept' 
safe from sin and the world in the Pavilion of Roses. 

Rut Alice f'r)m]))’e!;;'iidcd iiriitiier th(‘ danger Jo herself, nor llu*. 
temptations that Aj all i-avers, if he eould i.ot resist, desired to sliun. 
She rose, pale and ;r('mhiing--a])]>roae]H:d MultJtuer.s, and laid her 
hand geydJy on ids arm. 

“I will go away, vmeuand where 3 on Vvislu — the sooner the bf'tltu’ 
— to-morrow — ^yes, i o -moiTOw ; 3 on are ashamed of poor Alice ; and it 
has been very silly of me to be so iiappy.’ J (She struggled with her 
emotion for a moment., and went on.) “ You know Heaven can hear 
me, even when I am away from you, and wimii I know more I can 
pray better; am] Heavcjnyili binss you, sir, and make you happj*, for 
1 never cau pruj i'or anything else.” 

With llie.so words slic turned aw;^v, and w^nlked proudly towards 
the door. Ihit when she reached the thrcsiiold, slie stopped and 
looked round, as if to take a last farewell. All the associations and 
incinorics of that beloved spot rushed upon tier — slie ga.sped for breatii, 
—tottered,-— and fell t o the ground insensible. 

Maltravers was already by her side; ho lifted her lighi.' weight iu 
his arms ; lie uttcrijd w ild and impassioned exclamations— ‘^jAlicc, be- 
loved Alice — forgive nu' ; v/c will never pari 1” He chafed her hands < 
in his own, wdiile her head hj on lus bosom, and ho kissf'd again and 
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those bciiutiful e^yelids, till they opened slowly upon Liin, and 
tlie tender amis tightened round Imn involuntarily. 

he whispered dear Alice, 1 love thee.” Alas, 
it was true: lie loved— and forgot all but that love, lie wtis 
eighteen. 


CliAPTEli YIL 


*• How like a yoaiiker or a prodiijal, 

The scai fed bark puts from her native bay ! ** 

MarchuiU of Venice, 


WE'^re"‘a)it to conacct ike voice of CousciciKJe wiili. the stiiiness of 
midiiight. But I think we wrong that innocent iiour. It is that 
terrible ‘r >fi:xT mokivT^vg,” when reason is wide iiwakc, ujxni wliich 
remorse fastens its fangs, lias a mrai gambled away Iris all, or shot 
his friend in a duel —has lie c<nninitted a crhiie, ov hieurred a la ugh— 
it is the whcii the irretrievable rist)s bc'en’C him 

likti a .spectre; thmi doth IIk', ehiirdiyard ul‘ iuemory yield up its 
grisly dead— then is tlic Svitc hiiig Inmr when the foid tieud witbm us 
can least Unapt perkapi^, but iVvOht torment. At nHii we have one 
ihing to ho))e for, oiu: nduge to fly to —oblivioa, and sleep ! But at 
iiioniiag, I'iccp i.s oyer, and we are called upuii eoldlv to review, and 
re act, ajjd live again tlic. making bilto'uess of se]f-rei»roaeii. Alai- 
travel’s rose a penitent aiidnniiappy man- remorse was new^ to him, 
and lie felt as if he had commit b'd a. ircoclicrous and fraudiijcnt as 
NveJI as guiltv' deed. Tliks i>oor girl, .she was so imiocciii, so condding, 
so niijiroleoted, even l-y lior own sense of right. Ilcwent dowmstafrs 
]istles.s and dispirited, lie lou-^'ed yet dreaded to cueountcr Alice. 
He heard hm* sle]) in liic co3i:;crvaU>ry— paused, iiTCSoliite, and at 
length joined her. I'oj- t.hc first lime she blushed and trciydflcd, and 
her eyes shunned his. Bid when he kissed her liand in silrnce, she 
whispered, *\And am I innv to h*avc >a)u r ” And iVEaltravers ainswered 
fervently, ‘‘Never !” au«;l then licr face grew so radiant with joy, that 
,Maltrav(.‘rs was eoniibrted despite, hiniseil*. Alice knew no remorse, 
though she. felt agitated and ashamed : as slie had not coiuprehended 
the danger, ncitiici* \vas she aware of the hill. Li fact, slie never 
thought of herself. Her whole soul was with him ; slie gave him l>Qck 
in love llic .s])irit she liad caught from him in knovdedge. 


j\ud they st roiled togctlicr tj^rough the garden all that day, and 
Miiltruvers grew reconciled to liimself. He had done wrong, it is 
true* but then perhaps Alice had already sulfered ns nincii as she 
(mula in the world’s opinion, by living with liim alone, tiioiigh in- 
nocent, so long. And now she iuid an everlasting claim to his pro- 
lection-'-^she siioidd never know shame or want. Arid the Jove ‘that 
bad led to the wToiig, should, by fidelity and devotion, take from iH 
the character of sin. 
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Aiid Vhomm se pique! as old 

llfflitaigiie sidd) Mdn is lus -^wa. shaii^l The conscirace is the 
'ttMt wstieoiateriidintheinffld. fo^y you comiot stretch it over 
a mde-hiil, to>nu»roV it hides a moiuxtain. - 
. 0 how happy they were now— that youn^iJair! Howthe days flew 
like dpMims! lime went bn, trinter passed away, and the early spring, 
with its flowers and sunshine, was like a mirror te their own youth. 
i!^co neror accompanied Maltravers in lus walks abroad, partly be- 
cause she feated to xneet her father, and partly because Maltravcrs 
himself was fastidiously averse to all publicity. But then thef had 
all that little x^orld of three acres— lawn and Ibuntam, shrubbery and 
terrace, to themselves, and Alice never asked if there was any other 
v^rld without. She was now quite a scholar, as Mr. Sinicox nimselt 
averred. She could read aloud and fluently to Maltravers, and copied 
out his poetry in a small, fluctuatiii|: hand, and he laid n^ lousier to, 
chase throughout his vocabulary tor short Saxon monosyliabics to 
make the bridge of intercourse between their ideas. Eros iuid Bsyclu’ 
are ever united, and Love opens all the petals of the soul. On ono 
subject alone, Maltravers was less eloquent than ot' yore. had no: 
succeeded as a morgfist, and he thought it hypocritical to ))reiici. 
what he did not practise. But Alice was gentler and purer, and n- 
far as she knew,- sweet fool ! better than ever— she had inveuted a 
new prayer for herself ; and she prayed as regularly and as icrv eutly 
as if she were doing notliing amiss. But the code of heaven iV 
gentler than that of earth, and does not declare tliat ignorance 
excusetli not the crime. 


CHAPTER Vlli 

“ Some clouds sweep on as vultures for their prey. 

« * « * * 

No azure more shall robe the firmament. 

Nor spang^led stars be glorious.” 

Bvao.v, Heaoen arul Earth,, 

It was a lovely evening in April, tlic weather was unusually mild and 
serene for the time of the year, in the northern districts of our isle, 
and the bright drops of a recent shower sparkled upon the buds of 
the lilac ana laburnum that clustered round the cottage of Maltravers. 
The httlc fountain that played in the centre of a circular basin, on 
whose clear surface the broad-leaved water-lily cast its fairy slmdou', 
added to the fresh green of the Jawik.-,— 

“ And soltCi as velvi^t tlie yongc grass,” 

on which the rare and early flowers \\erc closing their heavy luis. 
Tliat twilight shower had given a racy and vigorous sweetness to the 
air'which stole over many a hank of violets, and slightly Stirred the 
golden ringlets of Alice as she sat by tlie side of her ehtr#inced and 
silent lover.— They were seated on ic hencli just without Ijie • 
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cottage, and the open -whulovs bdtmd them admtted the view of 
that happy room—with italittpr « hcKikS.aBd 
doonent of the PoKTUY of Boxx. 

Maltravers was siled^for Mt flexile a^d exratable Atsey was con-!, 
juiing up a thousand sh^a ahmg theief^P<u:eiit air, or upon those - 
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sho pololired them all—if she had left his side, the whole charm waul 
hav^been broken. But Alic^ who was not a poet or a genius, wa9 
tlnnking, mi thinking only ot Maltra\rcrs. . . a THis magfe was ‘^the 
broken mirror’^ multiplied in a thousand faitlii'ul ragmenis erv^er 
everything fair and soft in tliat lovely microcosm before her. But 
they were both alike in one thing— they were not with the Future, 
they jrerc sensible of the Present— the sense of the actud Ihfe, the 
cnjoymeiil^of tiui breathing time, was stong within them, ouch is 
the nrivilege of the extremes of our existence— Youth and Age. 
Middle life is . never with to-day, its home is in to-niorroxv^ .... 
anxious, and scheming, and desiring, and wishmg this plot ripened 
and that hope fulfilled, while every wmve of the forgotten Time brings 
it nearer and nearer to the end of all things. Half our life is 
consumed in longing to be nearer death. 

‘‘ Alice/’ said Mdtravers, Avaking at last, from his reverie, and 
drawing tliat light, childlik(‘ form nearer to him, ‘‘'you enjoy this hour 
as much iis I do.” 

“ Oh, much more ! ” 

“ More ! and why so ? ” , 

“ Because I am tliinkiug of you, ainl pciin.ps you are not thinking 
of yourself.” 

Maltravers smiled and stroked those beautiful ringlets, and kissed 
that smooth, innocent forehead, and Alice nestled herself in a is breast. 

“ How young you look by this light, allice I ” said he, t t^udcrly 
looking down. " 

“ Wc)uld you love me less if 1 were old ? ” ^ked Alice. 

“I suppose I should never have loved you iu the same way, if you 
diad been old n'lien 1 lirst saw you.” 

“Yet. 1 am sure 1 sliould nave felt the same for you if you had 
been — oh ! over so old ! ” 

“What, with wrinkled cheeks, and palsied head, and a brown wig, 
and no teeth, like Mr. Siincox?” 

“ Oh, but you could never be like tliat ! You would always look 
young— your licart would bo alwniys in your face. That dear smile-” 
ah, you would look beautiful to the last ! ” 

‘UBiit Siincox, though not very lovely now, has been, .T dai’e say, 
liandsomer than I am, Alice ; and I shall be contented to look as weii 
when I am as old ! ” 

“I shoidd never know you were old, because 1 can see you just as 
I pleaisc. Sometimes, when you jure thoughtful, yqnr brows meet, 
and you 15ok so st(?ni tluit 1 tremble • Init tiicn 1 tliiuk of you wiicn 
you last failed, and look up again, and though you arc frowning still. 


you seem to smile, 1 am 


sure you are 


.. different to other eyes than 
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to mme. . . . and time imist kill me before, in my siglvt, it could 
alter 

; ‘‘‘ Sweet Alice, you talk dofiuently, for you talk lore.” 

“My heart talkh to you. 'Ah! 1 wish it could say all it felt. T 
wisli it could uiaka^ ]>oetry like you, or tliat words were music "-J. 
would Ji(!ver sjjcak fo you in anything else. I was so delighted to 
learn musi{^ bceaussc wdieu 1 played 1 semed to be talking to you. I 
am sure tliat. yiioe\ (T iiH cnted music did it because he loved dearly 
and wanted to sav :-(*, I said " he* but 1 think it was a woman. 
\Vasit?^» ’ , .. . 

“Tlie Greeks 1 told you of, and whose life was music, thought it 
was a. god.’' 

‘‘ Ai), but ^ ou sa^' 1 iie Gieeks made Love a god, Wereihev wicked 
for it r" 

“OiuMWvii Cod above is Love,’* said Ernest, seriou.sJjvdj our, 
own ]) 0 (:t ,3 have said and snug. But it is a love of another uaiure 
-divine, not iiuoiau. Coi\)e, we will go \\itliiii, the air grows cold 
for you.” 

They catered, his arm round her waist. The room smiled upon 
ihein its oyiiet welcciine : and Alice*,, w'bose heart- liad not Inilf vented 
its fulness, sut down 1o ilie instrument still to talk love” in licrown 
Nvay. 

But it was urday even tug. iXow every Saturday, ]\laliravcrs 
rcccive.d from tiv' n.eiglibo tiring town the jirovineial newspaper'-- it 
was his only medium of communication wifdi Ihe great world. But 
it was not for lliai eominunicaiiou that he always seized it with 
avidity, and fed on it wiili iiiterest. The coauiv in which his father 
resided liordered on dm siiin* in %}hieh lhimst so mu rued, and the 
paper iiichided the news of I hat familiar district in i:s (“e-spu'clicnsiv'c 
<?ohinm.s, It tliercibie satisfied Ernest’s conscimice and soothed Ids 
■ilial anxieties 1o )(;ad from time to time, tlup. ‘'.Mr. Mfdtravers was 
ontertuining a, distinguished party of iriend^ at his mhle maiision oS 
liisle Court:” nr (liat “ Mr. iMaltravcrs' foxhouiids Imd nmt on sucli 
M day at sometlihig cop.se nr tiuit ” Mr. hialtravers, with liis iimiM 
munificence, had subscribed twruty guineus to the new conut y e;aoh” 

. , . And as now Al'iltravcrs spMhc expeeded ])a]K*r laid besidtH.he 
hisshig* uiTi, lie seized it eag’criy, lore tac envelope, ami hastened to 
the well-known (.‘orner appropriated to the i^aUaiial distrie f.. The 
very first words that slruek his ey I's were i hese : — 

“ALAKniXO ILLXJ:SS 01 >' 3111. IVlALTUAVnns. 

“ We regi'ct In slate that this exLcmplarv and disfinguislieii gentlo- 
mau was suddenly seized ou WcdiH?sday niglit witli a severe spasmodic 

alTection. Dr. was immediately sent for, who pronounced it to 

be gout in the stomach-" the first medical assistance from London has 
been summoned. 

i^Postcript. — We have just leanicd, in answer to our jpquiries at 
Lisle Court, Unit the rcKspeijtcd owner is considerably worse : but 
slight hones are entertained of liis rccoveiy. Captain Mahravers, his 
ehhst son and licir, is at Lisle Court. An express has hcmi des-' 
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patched in .sc/u'cli of Mr. Eme«t MallniYer?, 'w^lio, involved bv liis high 
English spirit in some dispute; Avitli t]i<3 antliorities of a" despotic 
govcnimcntj liaci suddenly disappeared from Gott ingen, where Ins ex- 
traordinarv taltmfs IjaH highly distinguished him. lie is snx)posed 
to be staying at Paris/’ 

The })npcr dropped on tiie floor. Eniesi llircw liimscni’ bneh on the 
chaii’^ and covered his lace with liis hands. 

AUc e was beside him in a moment, lie looked njn ano cana'L't her 
wistful and terrilied gaze. "'‘Oh, Alice he Ciied, liit^erly, and 
almost pushing her away, “it* you could Imt guess tny remorse ! 
Then springing on his fet, he Irurried from the room. 

Presently the whole house was in eoimiiotion, Thc' gardener, who 
M'as always in I he hoiise. about supper-thiu’ liew to iiie imv'u io” ]3o?l - 
^horsey;' -"Tivt* oltl woman was iu despair aooitt the iamiJress, for her 
tirst and only tliouglii was tor "" master's shirts.’^ Ernest locked 
hims(‘lf in his room. ' Ali(;e ! pf-or Alice i 

.In bttle more than twejdy minutes, the chaise w'as at the door : 
and Ernest, ])ale as death, , came into the room where he had left 
Alice. 

Slie. v;ns seated on the door, ajid tlic fatal paper was Oji lier him 
She; had lieeii eijtle.uouriiig. in vain, to learn what had so sensibly 
iiljectcd Maltra\er.s, for, as 1 said before, she was luiacipuanted with 
his rc;{il name, and therefore i.’n; ominous paragraph did not even 
arrest her eye. 

He took tb(3 ‘))a’)cr fnnn her, for he wanted again and again to read 
it : some little word of hope or (mc<niragi;meut must have escaped 
him. And then Alice flung herself on his breast. “ Do not tveem’^ 
said he ; “ Heaven knowts I have sorrow enougli of ?ny own ! M.v 
father is dying! So kind, so generoms, so iiiduigen!: ! 0 Goa, 

forgive me ! (compose j ourself, Alice. You will iie.w fia ju me in a 
(lav or two.” 

lie kissed her; but tiie kis.s was cold and ibreed. He Inirried 
fiway. Siie heard the wheels grate on ihc ]>ebb]c.s. Slie iiislicdti 
the wiiidow' ; but that beloved face was not Yisil>l(‘. !vl.a]tra\Ci's had 
drawn the blinds, and thrown himself back to indulge hi? grief, ,'v 
moment moiT, and ('ven the vehicle that bore him atvay v as gone. 
And bcibre her were llie flowers, and the .starlit huwi, aial lim jilayful 
fountabi, and tlm beiieli wlicre tljcy had sat in such liearth iT, inni 
serene delight. ^ He was gone; mid often.— oh, how oDtu, A lie • 
rcmemb(ir tliat his last words liad been nitcreu in cA.-e.i;'; '•.s-*' 

that his last embrace had bemi without love! 



CJtlAPl’Elt IX. 

** Thy due from me 

fs teara : arj<l heavy scirrowH <jf the bloody 
Which nature, love, ami lllittl tenderness, 

Shall, U dear father, pay thee i»leuteously ! 

PnH nf Henry JK, Act iv. Sc. 4 


It was laic at iiiglii when the chaise tluii bore Maltravers dipped 
at the gates of a park lodge. It seemed an age before the pefisaut 
within was aroused from tlic deep sleep of labour-loving liealth. ‘^My 
father,” he cried, "while the gat<t tfr^ed on its liiugcs ; my father — 
is he Dctter ? Is he alive ? ” 

“Oh, bless your heart, blaster Ernest, the 'squire was a lit tie 
better this evening.” 

“ Thani heaven ! On— on ! ” 

The horses smoked and galloped iJong a road that wound tlnough 
venerable and ancient groves. The moonlight slept soft upon the 
sward, and the cattle, disturbed from iheir sleep, rose lazily up, mid 
gazed upon the unseasonable ini ruder. 

It is a wild and weird scene, one of those noble English parks at 
midnight, with its lOUffli forest-ground lirokcn into dell and valley, 
its never-innovated ana mossy grass, ovciTiui with fem, and its imme- 
morial trees, that have looked upon th('. birth, and look yet upon tlie 
graves, of a hundred generations. Such spcits are the last proud and 
melancholy trace of Norman knightliood mid old romance, left to the 
laughing landscapes of cultivated England. Tliey always throw soine- 
thiiig ot shadow and solenm gloom upon miuds that feel their associa- 
tions, like that which belongs to some anedeut mid holy edifice. 
They are the cathedral aisles of Nature, with tlicii* darkened vistas, 
and columned trunks, and arches of niighl y foliage. But in ordinarj^ 
times the gloom is pleasing, .and moixi delightful thau all the cheerful 
lawns and sunny slopes oi tke modern taste. Notv to Maltravers it 
was ominous and oppressive : the darkness of death s(iemed brooding 
in every shadow, ana its warning voice moaning in cvc‘ry breeze. 

The wheels stopped again. Lights flitted across the basement 
story ; and one above, more dim thaii the rest, shone palely from the 
room in which the sick man slept. The bell rang shrilly out from 
amidst the dark ivy that clung around the porch, llio heavy door 
swung back—Maltravers was on the thresrnld. His latlier lived — 
wgs better— was awake. The son was in the father’s arms. ^ 



CHAPTER X. 


“ The ffuardiaii oak 

«»ounJC*d oV'r Die r<>of it shelter’d ; tlie thick air 
Labour’d with doleful sounds.” 

K 1. 1 . 1 o TT of Sh e (field. 

Many days liad passed, and Alice was still alone ; birt. si ic had heard 
twice iVoni Mallravcrs. The letters were short and hurried. Onetime 
his lather was better, and there were hopes; another time, and it Avas 
pot cjmected tliat he could survive the week. They were the first letters 
AlicCTiad e^r received trom him. Those/V#^ letters are an event in a 
;,^irrs life — in Alice’s life they were a very melancholy one. Ernest did not 
a.sk her to write to him ; in fact, he felt:, at such an hour, a repuffnauce 
1 o disclose his real name, and receive trie letters of clandestine love in 
the hou.se iu wliich a father lay%i death. He might have given the 
ieigned address he had previously assumed, at some distant post-town, 
where his jhtsou w'as not known. But, then, to obtain such letters, 
iHi must (put his father’s side for hours. The thing w’as impossible, 
'Hiese diliiculties Mallravcrs did not explain to Alice. 

Slie thouglit it singular lie did not wish to hc^ar from lier; but^^lice 
was humble. Wliat could she say ^vortll troubling him wltli, mid at 
Michanhoiu'? But how kind iu him to write! how precious those 
letters! and yet tlnw disappoint ed her, and cost her floods of tears: 
i iicy were so sliort— so full oi' sorrow — there was so little love in 
: hem ; and “ dear,” or even deior^l Alice,” that uttered by the voice 
was so lAmdcr, looked cold iipou the lifeless paper. If she but knew 
the exact spot where lie was, it wonid be some comfort ; but she only 
knew that he niis away, and in grief; and though he was little more 
than thirty miles distant, she felt as if immeasurable si)ace divided 
tJieiu. However, siic eousoled herself as she could : and strove to 
Jioitcii the long iniserabie day by playing over all the aii^ he liked, 
and reading all the passages h(‘ had commended. She should be so 
inipixnauf when lie rcturiK'd ; and now' lovely the garden would look ! 
for every day its t rees and bosipiets caught a nevr smile from the 
fh'epening spring. Oh, t hey would be so Imppy once more ! Alice 
MOW learned flic life that lies in the future; and her yimng heart 
liad not, as ye:, licmi taught tliat of that future there is any propiiet 
but llojic ! 

Malt ravers, on quittiim* the cottage had forgotten that Alice was 
without money, and m,)\v tliat luribund his stay would be indefinitely 
prolonged, lie sent a remittance. Several bilJs w’-ere unpaid -some 
portion of the rent was due ; mid Alice, as vslic was desired, intrusted 
the ol^ servant wdth a bank note, with w hieli she w^as to discharge 
’tiicvso petfy debts. One cveuiug, as she brought Alice the 
the good ^ame seemed greatly discomposed. She was pale aOTt(||i| 
tated ; or, as she expressed it, “ liaxl a terrible fit of tlic shakes ” ^ 
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ERNEST KALTIUVEES. 


Wixat is the mate, Mrs. Jones? you liave no licws of hini-'of-- 
of ]?iy--ofybur nmstter?^* , ^ t 

Bear fieart, miss — ^no,” anstrered Mrs. Jones; ho\v' should Ir 
But Tm siH'C I don^t wish to frighten you ; there has been two ^teh 
robberies in the neighboiurhood ? ” _ 

“ 0, tiiaiik Heaven, that’s all ! ” exclaimed Alice. 

0, don’t go for to lhank lleuvcn for that, miss ; it’s, a .shocking 
thing for two lone females like us, and them cre windows all open to 
the gixjund ! You sees, as I was taking the note i o be changed at Mr. 

. Harris’s, the great grocer’s shop, where all the poor fo!k was a buying 
agin to-moiTOw ” (for it \Yas Saturday night, the second Saturday after 
Ernest’s departure ; from tfiat hc^ra Alice dated all her chrouolojnO> 
and everybody w'as a talking aboiit the robberies last night. La, 
miss, they l)ound old Betty— you know Betty— a most respectable 
’Oman, who has known sorrows, and drinks tea u ith me once a 'week.^ 
Well, miss, they (only think !) hound Betty to tlie bt^dpostrwith* 
iiothmg on her hut her shift— poor old soul! And as iUr. Jfarris 
gave me the change' (plca.se to see, miss, it’s all right ), and I asked {.on 
half goulc), miss, it's' more coiivciiiciit, .sitch an ill-lookiug fellow w'as 
by me, a buying o’ baccy, and be did so stare at the money, that I 
VOW’S I though I lie’d have riii away with it from the count (t; so 1 
arrabblcd it up and went away. But, yvouhl you hclirve. mi.ss, just as 
1 got inro the lane, afore you turns through the gate, 1 ciuiueed to 
look back, and there, surcf enhug-h, was that ugly hdiow close ])cliin(i, 
a riiiiiiing like mad. 0.1 sen u\) such a.skrf ckh; and young Dob- 
bins was a tr.kiug his cow out; of Ihciieid, and he perked up over the. 
hedge when he hcani uic; and ihc cow, tejo, wirli lu-r liorns, Lord 
bless her! riic fellow s1o!)petl, anil 1 bustled through the gate, 
and got iionic. But la, inis.^, i? wo arc ail robbed and murdered?” 

jiliec had not heard much of this harangue; but what .she did 
hear, vitv slightly ah eded her strong, pcasaut-born nerves; Tudhaif 
so much, indeed, as tlic noise Mrs. Jones made in double-locking all 
tlic doors, and barring, as wdl as a peg ami a rusty inch of chain woulil 
ailovr, all Ihc \viTidow.s-"-\\li[ch operation r.muijbcd at least aii hour 
and a half. 

All at Iasi was still. IMrs. Jones had gom^ to Ixal— in ihc urm.s of 
sleep she had forgotten her l emus— uiul . Ain ‘c had cre-pfc up.st;iirs, and 
imdre?s<‘d, and said lier prayens, .-ind wept, a little ; ami, withBlu^ tears 
yet moist upon her dark cyelaslics, had glided into tlrcams of .Krnc'.st, 
Mcluiglit was passed— tlie stroke of ( iiie mounded unheai-d iVoni the 
clock a- the foot of the stairs. Th(; moon was gone— .a slow, dri/.:ding 
rain was falling upon the lloAvevs,and cloud and darknc.ss gaiiiercd fast 
and tiiiek around the sky. ' 

About this time, a low, regular, grating sound commenced at the 
thill shutters of the sitting-room beldTv\ preceded by a very faint noise, 

, like tlic tiiilding of small fragmcnls ol dass on the gravel without. 
At length it ceased, and the cautioas ana ]>arJial gleam of a hmthoru 
fell along the lioor; another moment, iind two men .stood in the 
room. • ^ 

Hash, Jack ! ” wliispered one; hang out ihc glim, and let’s look 
about ns,” • , 



' ’Gi- 
rlie (kirWuutliQm.; iiowfaiiiv UBiritiJHed, to tlie gaze of 

the robbers nothing tlmt cotild their enmdity*, Books aai<m 

chairs, tables,^ carpet, and fire-irorua, thoi^ii waaMe c^ugh in r* 
houaiwtgent's inventory are wortliless to the eyes of a honsebreafccr.i 
Tl^ mattered a mutual curse. 

“Jack/’ said the former speaker, “we must make a dash attlir 
spoom and forks, and then hey for the money. The old girl had thirty 
rshineVs, besides llimsies.’’ 

* The accomplice nodd^l consent; tJic huithom was again partially 
shaded, and with noiseless and stefdthy steps the men quitted the 
apartiuont. Several minutes elapsed, when Alice was awake *ed from 
her slumber by a loud scream : she stalled, all wfis agwin silent : idie 
must have dreamt it: her Httle heart beat violently at first, bui; 
gradually vegained its tenor. She rose, liowcver, and the kindness 
of her nature being more susceptible than, in r fear - she imagined 
Mrs. J’oncs ipip’ht be ill- -she would go to her. With i his idea she 
began partially dressing herself, when .she distiiictiy heard heavy 
footsteps and "a strange voice In the room bc'vond. She w\as now 
thoroughly alarmed --Inn* first impulse waste escape from the house — 
her next to bolt the door, ami csdl aloud for assistance. I hit who 
would hear her erics ? ilctween the tw^o purposes, si’.c halted irreso- 
lute .... and remained, ptde and Iromblintr, seated at the foot of 
the b(d, wMh'ii a broad light streamed thromj'!! the chinks of the door 
—an instant move, and a rude hand seized her. 

Come, nicrii ; don’t be fritted, ^vc w*ouh. iiann you; but wherehs 
Ihc gold-dust— where’s the money 'f- - ilie old girl saj’s you’ve got it, 
h'ork it over.” 

“ (.) mercy, mercy ! John Walters, is iliat yon r” 

“Damnation!” mnttcred the man, staggering back, “so you 
knoAvs me, tiien : but }ou slian’t peach; you shan’t scrag me, b—t 
you.” 

Wliile he spoke, he again seized jUicc, held her forcibly dow}) wit]» 
one hand, whiio Avitii the other he deliberately drew from a side 
pouch a long cnse-knile. In that moment of deadly peril, the second 
rufiian, who liad been hitherto delayed in securing .the servant, rushed 
forward. He had heiud the exclamation of Alice, lie heard the thi'eat 
of his comrade ; he dartedto the bedside, eabt a burned gaze upon 
jVlice, and hurled the intended murderer to flic other side of the 
room. 

What, man, art mad ?” he growled between his teeth. “Don’t 
you know her It is Alice it is mv daughter.” 

Alice liatl siunnig up when released from the murderer's knife, and 
now^, Avitfi eyes strained and starting with horror, gazed upon the dark 
and evil face of her deliAM:;rer. 

“() God, it is--it is my father !*’ she muttered, and fell senseless. 

“Daughler or no daughter,” said John Walters, “I shall not pul 
my scrag in her power ; iccollcct how she fritted us before, wlnm sije 
riii away.” 

rtJtoarrfekiod thoughtful and perplexed— and liisassocial o approached 
aoggedly, with a look of sucli settled fin’oeity as it was impossible for 
jweii DarvM to contemplate w ithout a shudder. 
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Ion Bay right,” mtxttered the fathfer, after a ijause ; but fixing hi» 
BfTonfe gripe on his comrade’s should^, — ‘^the girl must not be left 
here^th A cart has a covering. We are leaving the countiy ; I have 
a right to my daughter—she shall go rrith us. There, inau, grab the 
tnoney-^it’s on the tabic; ..... you’ve got the spoons. Now 
then--” as Darvil spoke lie seized his daughter in Ms arms; threw 
over her a shawl and a cloak that lay at' hand, and was already on the 
threshold. 

‘I don't half like it,” said Walters, grumblingly— ‘"it been’t safe,” 

** At least it is as sate as murder ! ” answered Barril, turning r<3und, 
with a ghastly grin, f' Make haste.” 

W hen Alice •recovered her senses, the dawmwas breaking slowly 
along desolate and suUcm hills. She was lying upon rough straw—the 
cart was jolting over the ruts of a precipitous, lonely road,~-and by 
her side scowled tlie face of that dreadful father. 


CHAPTER XI. 


Yot he beholds her with the eyes of mind— 

He sees the form which he no more shall meet — 

She like a passionate thoug:ht is come and gone, 

While at his feet the bripht rill bubbles ou.’» 

- Ki.moTT of Sheffield. 


It wns a 111 tic more than, three weeks after that feariiil night, when 
t lie chaise of Maitj-at’ s stoni.)ed at the cottage door — the windows 
.were shut up; no one laiswviv.d the rcjicuiod su miaous of ilie post- 
l.»oy. Maltravcrs liimscif, alanaed iiiid amazed, dcscendi'd from the 
vf'iiicle : he was in deep iiiouniing. lie went iiiipaiicutiy to the back 
emraiicc; that also vras loeked: round to the Ereueh windows of tla‘ 
drawing-room, always liillierlo haK-opened, even in the frosty days of 
'.vinlerj—tlicy we2:(‘ now closed like the rest, lie shonled in terror, 
‘^■Mice, Alice sweet. voie<'. ans'wered in lireathless joy, no fairy 

i^iep hounded foiward in ^yeleomc. At this moment, hoAvever, ap- 
];earcd the form of the gardener, coming across the latvn. The tale 
was soon told; tlie house iiad been robbed-- the old woman at nioni- 
ing found pgged and iasteued to lier bediiost— Alice flown. A 
magistrate had liecn apphed to,-- suspicion fell upon tlic fiigiiive. 
None knew anything of her origin or name, not even the old woman. 
Maltravcrs had naturally anti sedulously ordained A1 let' to jiveseiwc 
that secret, and she was too much in fear of being detected and 
claimed Ijy her fatlicr, not to obey* the injmiction '\ritli scrupulous 
caution. Eiit it vras known, at ieairit, tliut site liad entered the house 
a ]ioor peasant girl ; and Avhat more common than for ladies of a 
certain description to run aw'-ay from their lover, and take soiiic of 
Ms, property by mistake ? And a poor girl like Alice, wliatfiLvrUovJ ' 
be exTJeetedi The magistrate smiled, and the eoustables laughed. 
Alter ail, 11 wtus a good joke at the young gentlcinan’s cxpciist; ! JYw* 
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hap, as they had no orders from Maltravcrs, and they did hot kno^tr 
where to find him, and thought he would h® httle inclined to prose^ 
/)«ttte, the search was not very rigorous. But two houses had oeen 
robbed the night before. Their owners were more on the alert. 
Suspicion fell upon a man ofairfamous clmracter, John Ifdters j he 
Imd disappeared from the place|;f- He liad been last seen with an idle, 
drunken fellow, whb was said fo have known better days, and who at 
onertiihe had been a skilful and well-paid nieclianic, till liis habits of 
theft and drunkenness thrC^ him out of employ ; find he had been 
since noensed of connection with a gang of coiners -tried— and escaped 
from want of .sulficicnt evidence Jigalnst him. That lyau was Luke 
Darvil His cottage was searched ; but he also liad fled. The trace 
of cart-wheels by the gate of Maltravcrs gave a faint clue to pursuit; 
and jdter an active search of some days, persons answering td the 
dQscription of the suspected burglars— with a young female in their 
compiffty — ^were tracked to a. small inn, notorious as a resort for smug- 
glers, by the sea-coast. But there every vestige of their supposed 
whereabouts disappeared. 

And all this was told to the stunned Maltravcrs ; the garrulity of 
the gardener precluded the necessity of his own iiiciiiirics, and the 
nauK^ of Darvil exjdained to him all that -was daik t.o others. And 
Alice wns sus])oct;ed of the basest and the blackest guilt! Obscui’e, 
beloved, prolocled as she had been, she could not escape the calumny 
from w'hicli he had hoped everlastingly to shield Im. Bui did he 
shar(' that liatcful thought? Mallravcrs wjis too generous and too 
ciilightcucd. 

“Doj? !” said he, grinding his teeth, and clenching liis hands, at the 
startled Tucnial, ‘‘ dare to utter a syllable (»f sus^ucioii against her, and 
1 -will trample the breath out of your bod> ! ” 

Ihc old w'oman, vdio had vowed that for the ’rarsal vnrid she w^oidd 
not stay in tJic house after such a “niglit of slutkes,*' had now leaimd 
the new s of her master’s return, mid came hobbling up to him. She 
arrived in time to hear Ids mcnocc to h(‘r fellow-s^u'vaul, 

“ Ah, that’s right ; givi^ it him, your honour, bless your good hcait 
— that's what I says. Miss rob the house ! says 1 — AUss run away 1 
0 uo — depend on it tiiey have murdered her, juid buried tlie body.” 

Mi'dtravers gasped for breatii, but without uidering another word he 
re-entered the chaise and drove to the house of the magistrate. He 
Ibund that functionary a u orthy and intelligent man of the world/ ;To 
him he (jonfi.ded the secret of Alice’s birth and his own. The magis- 
trat(‘ concurred with Idrn in believing that Alice had been discovered 
a 1 id remo ved by lier father. New search w^as made — gold was lavished. 
Maltrav(;rs himseK headed the search in person. But all came to 
same result as beforci. save that by^the descriptions he heard of tfes 
person — ^thc dress — ^tne tears, of the youiig^ female who had accoin- 
pjuded till', men supposed to be Daiaril and Walters, he W'as satisfied 
that Alice yet livccl ; he hoped she might yet esca])c and return. In 
th y hone lingered for weeks— for months, in the neighbourhood ; 
iS^tfine pSfeed and no tidings. .... He w^as forced at length to 
quit a neighbourhood at once so saddened and endeared. But he 
seem-ed a mend in the magistrate, who pi'omised to communicate witk 

B 
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him if Alice retiimM, ot her father was discoTcreA He eiinehed 
life^ Jones for life, in gratitude for her rbidicaiion d liis lofet and 
twrly love; hepromhiea the amplest rewards for the smallest cfee. 
Am with a crashed and desponding spirit, he obeyed at last the re- 
pi^ted and anxiotis snininons of the g:aardian to whose care, untii 
ms majority was attained, the young orphan was now intrusted. 


CHAPTER XU. 

“ Sure there arc phets that did never dream 
Upon Parnassus.*’ — D enham. 

'* Walk sober oC before a sprigrhtlier age 
Come tittering on, and shove you from the 5iage.**~-PoP8« 

“ Hence to repo'ic your trust in me was wlse.^* 

Dryoen’s Af^saUm and ArMtophtl, 

Mb. Fbbddbick Clevelaijd, a younger son of the Earl of ByrnC' 
ham, and therefore entitled to the style and distinction of "Honourable,^ 
was the mwdjan of Ernest Maltravers. He was now about tlie 
of forty-three ; a man of letters and a man of fashion, if the last half- 
obsolete expression lie permitted to us, as being at leiist more classical 
and definite than any other which modern euphuism has iiivTmted to 
convey the Same meaiiuig, Higldy educated, and with natural abilities 
considerably above mechocrity, Mr. Cleveland early in Kfc liad glowed 

with the ambition of an author He had written well and gi'ace- 

fully— but his success, iliough respect Jible, did not satisfy liis aspira- 
tions. The fact is, tliat a now school of literature ruled tlui puljiic, 
despite the critics — a school vciy different from that in wdiich Mr. 
Cleveland had formed his unimpassioiicd and polislied periods. And 
as that old Earl, who in the time of Glcirlcs the First was ihc rcigni]j;c 
wit of the court, in the time of Charle.* the Second w^'is considered 
too dull even for a bntL so every n.gc has its owm literary stamp and 
coinage, and consipa'is the old circulation to its sIk'Ivcs und cabinets, 
as neglected curiosities. Clovehmd could not beeoau? tlio fashion wdth 
the public an author, though the coteries cried hiiu U]) and tlio 
reviewers adored him "-and the hulies of quality and tin; amatem: 
dilettanti boi^ht and bomid his volun^es of careful poetry and cadeneed 
. prose. But Cleveland had high birth and a haiidsome ’ com ))ef cnee — 
Bis manners w'ere dcliglddul, his conversation fiuenl— and his di8])o- 
sition was as anriabl c h is mind •as c mt aind , He becaiuo, ilici tdorc, 

a man greatly souj?ht after in society — ^bolli respected and beloved. 
If he had not genius, he, had great good sense;— he did not vex 
urbane temper and kindly hemd wiA walking after a vain shadow, 
.and disimieting liimsclf in vain. Satisfied with an Iicnqjgghle \inr} 
iincnviea reputation, he gave up the dream of that highdt'5ame 
he clearly saw was denied to his aspirations — and maintai|icd his good- 
nunioiirwiththe world, though iaJiis secret son] he thought it 
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▼«y wrong in its literary caprices. Qevelaiid' never married: He 
lived partly in town, but priuoipally at Temple Grove, a villa not far 
from Bichmond. Ser^ with an ex.oellent library, beautiful ^unds, 
and a circle of attached and admiring friends, wlpch comprised all the 
more refined and intelleotual members of whiat is termed/ by emphasis. 
Good Societ^t]m accomplished and elegant person passed a life, 
perhaps much happier t!^ he would liave loiown had his young 
visions been fulfilled, and it Imd become his stormy fai;e to lead the 
rebellious and fierce Democracy of Letters. 

Cleveland was indeed, if not a man of high and original genius, at 
Ica^, vei^ superior to thegener^ty of patrician authors. In retiring, 
himself, from frequent exercise in the arena, he gave up hisnimd vrili 
renewed zest to the thoughts and masterpieces ol others. Erom a 
well-read man, he became a deeply-instructed one. Mctiiphpics^ and 
some of the matmal sciences, added new treasures to information 
more light and miscellaneous, and contributed to impart weight and 
dignity to a mind that might otherwise have become somewhat effe- 
mmaie and frivolous. His S 9 cial habits, lus .clear sense, and bene- 
volence Oi judgment, m^le him also an exquisite judge of all those 
indefinable nothings or little things, that, formed into a total, become 
knowledge of the Great World. 1 say the Great World— for of the 
world without the circle of the great, ‘ Cleveland naturafiy knew but 
little. But of all that related to that subtle orbit in which gentlemen 
and ladies move in elevated and ethereal order, Cleveland was a pro- 
found philosopher. It was fhc mode with niany of his admirers to 
style him the Horace Walpole of the day. But though in some of 
the more external and superficial points of riiaracter they were alike, 
Cleveland hud considerably less cleverness, and infinitely more 
heart. 

The late Mr. Maltrarers, a man nut indeed of literary habits, 
but an admirer of those; wiio were— au uJcte'anl, high-bred, hospitable 
aeigheuT dc pronhcc-'-YwiA botui oiu; of the earliest of Cleveland’s 
friends -Clevelnnd had been his fag at Eton-- and he found Hrd 
Mallravcrs—-(Haiulsoiu.e Hal I) had becoiiie the darluig of the clubs, 
when he made ids own dchut in society. Tin.-y wore insoperablc for e, 
season or two- and when Mr. Maltravcrs loarried, iind enamoured of 
country pursuits, proud ui' his old hall, aiul sensil^ly enough coit^ 
ccivino,- that he was a greater man in his own broad lands than iu the 
republican arist-ocracy of Loudon, settled pcactsabiy at Lisle C-ourl, 
Cfev(?land corresponded witli him regularly, and visited him twice a 
year. Mrs. Moliravors died in giving birtli to Ernest, her second son. 
iTer busband loved h(;r tf^nderly, and was long inconsolable for her 
loss, lie could no! bear tfie sight of tlic child that had cost him so 
dear a sacrifice. ^ Clovclmid and hi^ sister, ].;ady Julirs. Danvers, were 
residing with him at tlic lime of this nieiancholy event ; and with 
jiuli cions and delicate kiiulnes.s, Jjady Julia |U'Oposed to place the un- 
conscious ofieridcr amongst her o\ni diildren for some -months. The 
prQ(f)Ogj»^Ptl accepl ed, and it was two years before tlie infant 
4£^K?r'was'*fcstored to the paternal mansion. During the greater 
part, of tliat^time, he had gone through till the (wents and revolutions 

baby life, under the bachelor roof of Frederick Cievekad. The re^ 
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irate of tkiB 0te dhSd liio a falter. Ernestos 

tot WrfligiWuj D^ord liato Otorfciaad As aiod wlien ihr 

techin ym at le»gth deposited at lisle Court, Cleyeland talked all 
the aurses out of breath mth admonitious, and catifions, mi injunc- 
tions, and promises, and threats, which might have put many a care- 
ful mother to the biosh. This circumstance formed a new tie between 
Cleveland and his friend. Cleveland's visits were now thrfee time® a** 
|:car, instead of twice. Nothing was done for Ernest without Cleveland's 
advice. He was not even hreeclied till Cleveland gave his grave consent. 
Cleveland chose his school, and took him to it,— and he spent* a week 
of ever}^ vacation in Cleveland’s house. The boy never got into a 
scrape, or won a prize, or wanted frk or coveted a teok, but what 
Cleveland was the first to know of it. fortunately, too, Ernest 
manifested hy times tastes which, the graceful author thought similar 
to his ovii. He early developed very remarkable talents, and a love 
for learning— -though these were accompanied with a vigour of life 
and soul— an energy— a daring— wbiek gave Cleveland some uneasi- 
ness, and which did not appear to him at all congenial with the mood>' 
shymess of an embryo genius, or the regular placidit y of a precocious 
scholai*. Meanwhile tlie relation lietwoen father and son was rather 
a singular one. Mr. Maltravers had overcame his first, not uimatural, 
repugnance to the iimoceut cause of bis iiTemodiahle loss. He was 
now fond and proud of his boy— as he iras of aU things that belonged 
to him. Ho spoiled and petted lym oven more thmi Cleveland did. 
But he iutcriered very little witli his education or pursuits. His eldest 
son, Cuthbert, did not eiigi'oss all his heart, but occupied all his care. 
With Cuthbert he coimected the heritage of his ancient name, and 
the succession of his ancestral estates. Cuthbert ivas not a genius, 
nor intended to be one ; he was to be an’accomplished gentleman, aaid 
a great proprietor. The father understood Cuthbert, and coiJa sec^ 
clearly both his character and career. He had no scruple in managing 
his education, and forming his growing mind. But Eriicst puzzlcll 
him. Mr. Maltravers was even a little embarrassed in the boy’s 
speiety ; he never quite ovm'came that feeling of strangeness towards 
him which he had experienced when he first received him back from 
Cleveland, and took Cleveland’s directions about his licalth and so 
forth. It always seemed to liim as if his friend shared his mht to 
the child; and he thought it a soil, of presumption to scold Smest, 
though he very often swore at Cuthbert. As the younger son grew 
iu), it certainly was evident that Cleveland did imderstand him better 
than his own father did ; and so, as ] have before said, on Clevel^d 
the father was not displeased passively to shift the responsibility of 
the rearing. 

Perhaps Mr. Maltravers might* not have been r^) indifferent, had 
Ernest’s prospects been those of a younger son in general. If a pro- 
fession had been necessary' for him, Mr. Maltravers Avould have been 
naturally anxious to see him duly fitted for it. But from a mateim! 
gelation, Ernest inlierited au estate of about four thnnsnTi d a 

nd he was thus made independent of his father. Inis looseBbkL»<' 
tie between them ; and so by degrees Mr. Maltr^^vers learned * 
to consider Ernest less as his own son, to be advised or rebuked, praised 
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cir coiik^oEe^ tbmi verv a&oidonate, engaging boy, 

who, someiiiW dir^o^ ^vi(^lout any trouble on Uia part^^ was very 
likely tp 4o iti^t famil;^ and indulge his eccentricities 

upon four tho&^d pounds a year. 55ie first time tliat Mr. Maltravei-s 
was senoudy p^lexed about him was when the boy, at the age of 
sixteen, havn^ taught l)imsf‘lf Genuan, and intoadcated his wild 
fimoies with ** Werter/* and “The llobbcrs,” announced his desire, 
which sPtmded very like a demand, of going to Gottinjjen, instead pf 
to Oxford. Never were Mr. Maltravers’ notions oi a proper and 
gentleiftanlike finish to education more completely and rudely assaulted. 
He stammered out a negative, and hurried to his^ study to write a 
long letter to Cleveland, who, himself an Oxford prize-man, wotild, he 
was wrsuaded, see the matter in the same light. Clevelana answered 
the fetter in person : listened in silence to all the father had to say, 
and. then stroUed through the park with the young man. ^ The result 
of the latter conferonee u as, that Cleveland declared in favour of 
Ernest. 

“ But, my dear Ercderick,” said the astonished father, “ I thought 
the boy w'as to carry olf all the prizes at Oxford?” 

“ I ca:rri(‘d off some, Maltravers ; but 1 don’t see what good they 
did me.” 

O, Clcvdand!” 

I am serious.” 

“ But it is such ^ very odd fancy.” 

Yoiu' son is a very odd young man.” 

^ 1 fear he is so— J fear lie i.s, poor fellow 1 But what will he leum 
at Gottingen ?” 

Languages and Independence,” said Cleveland. 

“ And the classics— the classics— you are such an excellent Gre- 
cian ! ” 

“ There are great Grecians in Gexiiiany,” answered Cleveland ; 
“ and Eniest cannot well unlearn what he knows already. My dear 
Alaltravers, the boy is not hke most clever young men. He must 
either go through action, and adventure, and excitement, in hii^ own 
way, or he will be an idle dreamer, or an impracticable enthusiast all 
his life. Let him alone. — So Ciithbert is gone into the Guards ?” . 

“ But ho w'cnt first to Oxford.” 

“ Humph ! Wliat a fine young man he is !” 

“ Not so tall as Eimest, but ” 

A handsomer lace/’ said Cleveland. “ He is a son to be proud of 
in one way, as 1 hope Eimest will be in another. Will you smow me 
your new himter ?” 

It was to the house of this gentleman, so judiciously made bis 
guardian, that the student of Gottingen now took his melancholy 
way. 
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But If a Uttlo exercise you chooscj 
Some xest for ease, ’tis not forbidden here; 

Amid the groves you may indulge the Muse, 

Or tend the blooms and deck the vernal year,** 

Cagtie 

Tbb house of Mr. Cleveland '^as an Italian vilk adapted to aa 
English climate. Through an Ionic arch yon entered a doraam of 
some eigh^ or a hundred acres in extent but so well.plantcd and.^:o 
artfully disposed, that you oould not nave supposed the unseen 
boundaries enclosed no mnpler a space. Tlie road wound through 
the greenest sward, in which trees ol venerable ^owth were relieved 
by a profusion of shrubs, and flowers gathered into baskets inter- 
twined with cat^eepers, or blooming from classic vases, placed with a 
tasteful care in such spots as required the filling up, and iiamionized 
w# witli the obiect chosen. ISTot an old ivy-grown pollard, not a 
modest and bending willow,^ but was brought out, as it were, into a 
peculiar feature by the art of the owner.' vVithout being overloaded, 
or too minutely elaborate (the common fault of the rich man's ■*nlj|^), 
the whole place seemed one divei'sified and cultivated garden ; even 
the air almost look a diflerent odour from different vegetation, with 
each winding of the road ; and the colours of the flowers and foliage 
varied with every view . 

At length, when, on a lawn sloping towards a glassy lake overhung 
by limes ana chestnuts, and backed by a ha-nging wood, the house 
itself came in sight, the whole prospect seemed suddenly to receive its 
finishing and crowning feature. The house was long and W. A 
deep peristyle that supporte<l the roof extended the whole length, and 
being raised above the basement, had the appfuranf^c of a covered 
terrace: broad flights of stei>s, with massive iklustrades, snpport/i^ 
vases of aloes and orange-trees, led to the lawn ; and under the peris- 
tyle were ranged statues, Boman antiquities, and rare exotics. On 
this side the lake another terrace, xary broad, mid adorii(»d, at long 
•ntervals, with urns and vseuipture, (X>iitra3tec! the shadow^y and sloping 
bank beyond ; and commanm^d, through unexpected openings in the 
frees, extensive views of the distant landscape, with ihe stately 
Thames winding through the midst. The intmor of the house cur- 
Tsponded with the taste vrithout.® All the principal rooms, even 
"hose appropriated, to sleep, were on the same floor. A small but 
loffcy ana octagonal hall, conduct(;d to a suite* of four rooms. At one 
extremity w'as a modcrately-sized diuoig-room, witli a ceiling cophid 
from the rich and gay colours of Guido's '‘Hours;" 
painted by Cleveland himself, with no despicai)lc skill, w^cre let into 
the walls. A single niece of sculpture, cojned from the Piping Paun, 
tinged with a fleshlike glow by puiplc and orange drapd'ies * 



behind it^ relieved wiikout darkening the broad and ai’ched window 
which formed its niche. This conimnnicated with a small picture' 
room^ not indeed rich with those hnmortal gems for whioh princes are 
candidates : for Cleveland’s fortune was but th^^ofn private gentle- 
man, though, managed with a discreet it' liberal economy, it sufficed 
for all his elegant desires.^ But the pictures had an interest beyond 
lhat of art, and their subjects were within the Teach of a cojleotor of 
ordinary opulence. They made a series ,f)f portraitS'-~some oxiginals, 
sojne copies (and the copies wore often the best) of Clevmand^s 
favowite authors. And it was characteristic of the man, that Pope’s 
worn and thoughtful countenance looked down from tihe i^ntral place * 
of honour'. Appropriately enough, this rdpm led into^fu^ librar3^j> the 
largest room in the liouse, tile only one mdeed that was noticeable 
from its size, as well as its embeUishments. It was heavly sisity feet 
in length. - The bookcases w^ere crowned with bronze busts, while at 
iitevals, stfiftues, placed in open arches, backed with mirrors, gave 
tlic appearance of galleries, opening from the book-lined walls, and 
iul roduced an inconceivable air of classic lightness and renose into 
the apartment ; with these arches the windows hannonised so well, 
opening on the peristyle, and bringing into delightful view the 
sculpture, the flowers, the terrace^, and the lake without, that the 
actual prospects liaK seduced you into tho belief that they were 
dcsi^is by some master-hand of the poetical gardens that yet crown 
tJ)c liills of Koine. Even the coloiu'ing of the prospects on a sunny 
day favoured tlie delusion, owing to the deep, rich hues of the simple 
draperies, and the stained glass of which the upper panes of the wm- 
rJlows were composed. Cleveland was (’Sjieciallmond of sculpture: 
lie was sensible, too, of the might yinip;i]se which that art has received 
in Europe within the last liaK century. He was even capable of 
asserting the doctrine, not yet .sufiicieiitly acknowledged in this 
country, that Elaxman surpassed Cjinova. lie loved sculpture, too. 
not only for its own beauty, but for the beautif yhig and intellectual 
effect that it produces wliti’cver it is admitted. It is a OTeat mistake, 
lie was wont to say, in collectors of statues, to amnge tliem pSlemele 
ill one long monotonous gallery. The single relief, or statue, or bust, 
oy simple mm, introduced appropriately in the smallest apartment we 
inhabit, cinmns us iidluiiely more than those gigantic museums, 
crowded into rooms never eill-ered but for show, and without a chiU, 
uncomfortable shiver. Besides, tliis practice of gallericfi, which the 
herd consider orthodox, places sculpture out of tn.e patronage of the 
public. There are not a dozen people who can aflbra galleries. But 
every moderately affluent gentleman can afford a statue or a bust. 
The influence, too, upon a man’s mind and taste, created by the con- 
stant and. liabitiial view of monuments of the only imperishable art- 
wdiicli resorts to x>liysical materials^ is unspeakable. Looking upon 
tlie Greek marble, we b(‘coiiic acenminted, almost insensibly, with the 
character of the Greek life and hteratm'e. That Aristides, that 
G onieath, that fcigment of the unrivalled Psyche, ari* worth a 
‘ riidisanti 8caligei‘s 1 

"'I)o you ever look at the Latin transbtionwhen you read Jilseliyliis 
raid a schoolboy onoe to Cleveland. 



“That is translation, ’* said Cbrelaad, poiatiag to tlic 

lisoccyoji. . 

The library opened, at the extreme end, to a small eabinet for 
icnriosities and medals, lyhich, still in a straight conducted to a 
long*belndci^, tOtthkatm in a little circular smmn6r4oiise; that by 
a sudden wind of the lai^elow, hung perpendicularly oyea* its trans- 
parent tide, and, seen from the distance, appeared almost suspended 
on air^ so light were its slender columns and arching dome. Another 
door from the library opened upon a corridor, which conducted to the 
princip^ sleeping-chamoers ; the nearest door was that of Olevdand's 
priraitestudy^ communicating with his bedroom and ch*essing*closct. 
The otlier rooms were appropriated to, and named after, Jiis several 
friends. 

Mr. Cleveland had been advised by a hasty line of the movements 
of liis ward, and he received the young man with a smile of welcoato, 
though his eyes u-ere moist and liis lips trembled--fi)i' the boy was 
like ilia father !-- a new generation bad commenced for Clevclaiul ! 

Welcome, my dear Ernest,^' said he ; “ 1 am so glad to sec you, 
that 1 wiU not scold you for your mysterious absence. This is your 
room, yon see your name over the door; it h a larger one than you 
used to have, for you are a man now ; and thc'.re is your German 
sanctum adjoining— for Schiller and tl)e meerschaum!— a bad liabil, 
that, the meersenaum ! but not worse than the Schiller, perhaps ! 
You^ see you are in fJie peristyle immediately. The meevsehamn is 
for flowers, 1 fancy, so have no scruple. Why, iriy dear lioy, 
how pale vou ai'c ! Be cheered— be cheered. Well, 1 must go mysefr, 
or you will infect me.*' 

Cleveland litinied away ; he thought of his lost friend. Ernest 
sank upon the first chaii*, and buried his face in his hands. Cleveland’s 
valet entered, and bustled about and unpacked the portmanteau, and 
arranged the evening dress. But Ernest did not look up nor speak ; 
the first bell soundea ; the second tolled unheard upon las car. He 
was tlidroughly overcome by his eiootions. The first notes of 
Cleveland’s fend voice had touched upon a soft chord, that months of 
anxiety and excitement had strained to anguisli, but had never woke 
to tears; His nerves were shuttered- those strong yomig ner\Ts! 
He thought of his dead father when he first saw Cleveland ; but when 
he glaiwxid roimd the room prepared for him, and observed the care 
for his comfort, and the tender recollection of his most trifling pceu- 
liaxities everywhere visible, Alice, the watchful, the hurnbm, the 
loving, the lost Alice, rose before him. Surprised at his ward’s 
delay, Cleveland entered the room ; tlu^rc sat Ernest still, iiis face 
buried in his hands. Cleveland drew them gently away, and J^lal- 
travers sobbed like an infant. It w»s an easy matter to bring tears to 
the eyes of that young man ; a generous or a tcndci* thought, an old 
song, the simplest air of music, sufficed for that touch of the mother’s 
nature. But the vehement and awful passion which belongs to man- 
hood when thoroughly luimanncd—tliis was the first time^iUS^ich 
tKe relief of that stormy bitterness was known to him * ^ 
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CHAPTER 

*• Musinif full slUUy in his sttlten inin4»”'^SpifiNsKB. 

There forth issued from under the «Uau>smoke 

A dreadful tend.**-*^J6id, on Superstition, 

Nine times out of ten it is over the Bridge of Sighs that we pass 
the , nnn^ow gulf from Youth to Manhood. That ihteiTal is usually 
occupied by an ill-placed or cUsa^inted affection. We recover, anu 
...w^find ourselves a new being. The intellect has become hardened 
B/^the fire 'through which it has passed. Tlie mind profits by the 
wrecks of every passion, and we may measure our road to wisdom by 
the sorrows we have undergone. But Maltravers was yet on the 
bridge, and, for a time, both mind and body wero prostrate and 
enfeebled. Cleveland had the sagacity to discover that the affections 
had their share in the change that he grieved to witness, but he had 
also the delicacy not to force himseJf into the young man’s confidence. 
But by little and little his kindness so completely penetrated the 
hcai-t of his ward, that Ernest one evening told^ him nis whole talc. 
As a man of tlie world, Cleveland perhaps rejoiOed that it was no 
worse, for ho had feared some existing entanglement, perhaps, with a 
married woman. But as a man who was better than the world in 
general, he sympathised with the unfortunate girl whom Ernest pictured 
to him in fpithtul and unfiattered coloui’s, and he long foreoore con- 
solations which 1 k) foresaw w'ould be unavailing. He felt, indeed, 
that Ernest was not a mari *‘to betray the noon of manhood to a 
myrilc-shade lhat with so sanguine, buoyant, and hardy a tem- 
perament, lie would at length recover from a depression which, if it 
could bequeatii a warning, might as well not be whdlly divested of 
remorse. And he also knew tliat few become either great authors or 
.great men (and he fancied Ernest was born to be one or the other), 
wiiliout the fierce emotions and passionate struggles, through which 
the Willielm Meister of Real Ijife must work out his apprentice^p, 
and attain tlie Master-Rank. But at last he had serious misgivings 
about the iieolt h of his ward. A constant and spectral gloom seemed 
"learing iho yoi mg man to the grave. It was in vain that Cleveland, 
who secretly desired him to thirst for a public career, endeavoured to 
arouse his ambition the boy’s spirit seemed quite oroken— and the 
visit of a political character, the mention of a political work, drove 
him at once into his solitary chain her. At length Ins mental disease 
took a new turn. He became, of a sudden, most morbidly, and 
fanaticaUv— I Avas about to say, rcb'gious: but that is not the word; 
let me oml it pseudo-religions. His strong sense and cultivated taste 
dig. not allow him to delight in the raving tracts of illiterate fanatics 
.--and yet out of the benign and simple clcinents of the Scripture, he 
• conjured up for hmnHdf a. fanuticisxn quite as gloomy and intense. He 
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la$t sight df God tli© Father, and night and day dreamed only of 
the Avenger. His vivid im^mation was perverted to mse out of its 
own abyss phantoms Of colossal terror. He shuddered aghast at to 
own creations, and earth and heaven alike seemed black with the 
everiaslang wrath. These symptoms completely baffled and )>erplexed 
Oeveland, He knew not what remedy to adniinister-^and to his 
unspeakable grief and surprise he found that Ernest, in the true 
spint of his s&ange bigotry, began to regard Cleveland— the amiable, 
the benevoletti Cleveland— as one no less out of the pale of grace than 
Jtonself. JSis elegant pursuits, Jiis cheerful studies, were conmdei^d 
by the young but stem enthusdast, as the miserable recreations of 
Miimmon ana the wurld. There seemed every probability that 
Ernest Maltravera would die in a madhouse, on at oest, succeed to 
the delusion^ without the cheerful intervals, of Ctowper. 


CHAPTEE XV. 


** Sai^acious, ‘bold, and turbulent of wit, 

ResUesis—iiiiftxed in principles and pIace.»'-~-0aY»E>r. 

* ' Whoever acquires a very great number of ideas intercstinj? to the society 
in which he lives, will be regarded in that society as a man of abilities.” 

IIelvktics, 

It was just wdien Ernosi Maltravers was so bad that he couhl not 
be worse, that a young man visited Temple Grove. The iianic of this 
young man was I/umley Ferrers, his age about twenty-six, his fortune 
about eight hundred a year— he followed no profession. Lundey 
Ferrers had not wliat is usually called genius; that is, he had no 
enthusiasm; and if liie word talent lie properly iiator})retcd as mean- 
ing the talent of doing soinetliing better tlian others, Ferrers had not 
much to boast of on that score. He liad no talent for writing, nor for 
music, nor painting, nor the ordiiuiry round of accomplishments* 
neither at present had he displayed much of the. hard and useful 
tedent for action and business. But Ferrers had what is often better 
than either genius or talent; he had a poweriiil and most acute 
mind. He had, moreover, great animation of mmuer, high physical 
spirits, a witty, odd, racy vein of conversation, ddermined assmWee, 
and profound confidence in his own resources. He was fond of 
schemes, stratageins, and plots— they amused and excited lum— Ids 
power of sarcasm, and of argument, too, was great, and he usually 
obtain^ an astonishing inHuence over those with whom he was 
brc)™|$ in contact. Hi high spirits and a most happy frankness of 
beamg earned oil' and disguised his loading \ices of cnanictcr, which 
woijc^ <^loin>ness to whatever was afiectionatc, and hvjensibility to 
whirti^cr was moral. Though less learned than Malixai ei^, lie4vaB 
whole a ve^y instructed man. He mastered the siuface of 
many sciences, fjecame satisfied of their general principles, rfiad threw 
the study aside never to be forgotten (for hb memory was like a vice)/ 
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but never to be prosecuted any faxtiiGt To this he added a geimm 
aofiuaiirtebOe with whatever is most gemtsJlf ackuowled^ as 
standard k aucieBt or modem Utarature. What is lulmirfid (my by a 
few, Iiuxnley Bevcr« took the trouble to read. livkg amongst tr^g 
he made them interesting and novel by his mode of viewing and 
treating them. And here indeed was a talentr-it was the talent of 
social Efe— the talent of enjoyment to the utmost with the least 
degree of trouble to himseli*. Lutnley Ferrers was thus exactly one 
of those men whom eveiy;bodv calls exceedingly clever, and yet it 
would puzde one to say in wnat he was so clever. It was* kdeed, 
that nameless power which Wongs to ability, and wb^'*h makes one 
man superior, on the whole, to pother, though in many diStails % no 
means remarkable. I think it is Goethe who says soanewifarc, that, 
in reading the life of the greatest genius^ we always find tlwbt he w^ 
acquainted with some men superior to himself, who yet aeveriattaked 
to general dfetinction. To the class of these mystical superior iroi, 
Lumley Ferrers might have belonged ; for though an ordinary jour- . 
nalist would have b^ten Mm in the arts of com^sition, few men of 
genius, however eminent, could have felt themselves above Birrers in 
the ready grasp and plastic vigour of nat^ural intellect. It only 
remains to be said of this singular young man, whose character as yet 
wus but half developed, that he had seen a gixat deal of the world, 
and could Iiv(5 at case and in content with. aU tempers and ranks ; fox- 
hunters or scholars, lawyers or poets, patricians or parvenus, it was 
till one to Lumley ’Fcitcj's. 

. Ernest was, as usual, in his own room, when he heard, along the 
corridor without, fJl that indefinable bustling noise which announces 
au arrival. Next came a most ringing laugli, and then a shafp, clear, 
vigorous voice, that ran tlirough Ms cars like a dtigger. Ernest was 
iiuraetiiat/Cly aroused to all the majesty of indignant sullcnn^s. He 
walked out on the teiTacc of the portico, to avoid the repetition of the 
disturbance: and once more settled back into lus broken and hypo- 
ciiondriacal reveries Pacing to and fro that part of the peristyle 
wMch occupied the more retired wdng of the house, with his arms 
folded, Ms eyes downcast, his brows knit, and all the angel darkened 
m that eoimUmance, wMch formerly looked as if, like truth, it could 
shame the devil and dely tlic world, Ernest followed the evil thought 
tiiat mastert^d him, tlirough the Valley of the Shadow. SuddeMy he 
was aware of so^nctlmig— -some obstacle wMch he Mid not previonsly 
encountered. He started, mid saw before Mm a young man, of plain 
iress, gcntlcinaulike appearance, and striking conntenauce. 

‘^Str. Maltravers, 1 thinlv/' said the stranger, and Ernest recog- 
nised the voice that had so disturbed Mm : *Hhis is lucky ; we can 
now iiitroducf; oiu’scives, for I find Cleveland means us to be intimate. 
Mr. Lumley l^crrers, Mr. Eni^t Maltravers. There now, I am the 
elder, so I first ofler my hand, and grin properly. People always grin 
when they make a. new acquaintance ! Well, tbaPs settled. IVliich 
wivy are you walking ! 

Maltraters could," when he chose it, be as stately as if he had never 
been out qf England. He now drew himself up in displeased asto- 
•nisMnent; extricated Ms hand from the gripe of Ferrers, and saying. 
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very coldly, “ Excuse me, sir, I am busy,” stalked back to his chamter. 
He threw himself into his chair, aud was presently forgetful of ms 
late annoyance, when, to his inexpressible amazement ?nd wrath, he 
heard again the sharp, clear voice close to his elbow. 

Perrers had followed him through the Prench casement into the 
room, "lou are busy, you . say, my deai* fellow. Iw^t to write 
some letters : we shan’t interrupt each other--^an’t distnrb yonr* 
self:” and PeiTci’s seated himself at the writing-table, dipped a pen 
into the ink, anunged blotting-book and paper before him in dne order, 
and was soon employed in covering page after page with thp'^hiost 
rapid andhieroglyphical scrawl that ever engrossed a mistress, or per- 
plexed a dun, 

"The presuming puppy!” growled Maltravers, half audibly, but 
effectually roused from himseu and examining with some curiosity 
so cool an intnider, lie was forced to own tliat the cppiitenancc of 
Perrers was not that of a puppy. 

A forehead compact and solid as a block of granite, overhung small, 
bright,' intelligent eyes of a light hazel ; the features were handsome, 
yet rather too sharp and fox-Cke ; the complexion, though not highly 
coloured, was of that hardy, healthy line which generfdfy betokens a 
robust constitution, and high animal spirits; the jaw ivas massive, 
and, to a plvysiognoinist, bet okened firmness and strength of character ; 
but the lips, full and large, were those of a sensualist, and their 
restless play, and habitual half-smile, spoke of gtiiety and humour, 
though when in repose there wub in them ronuilung furtive and 
sinister. 

Maltraycrs looked at him iu giuve silence ; but when Perrers, .con- 
cluding his fourth letter before another man would have got t hrougii 
his first page, threw down the pen, and looked full at Malt ravers, with 
a good-humoured but penetrating stare, then*, was something so 
whimsical in the intmder’s expression of face, and indeed in the whole 
scene, that Maltravcrs bit his lip to restrain a smile, the first he liad 
known for weeks. 

"1 see you read, Maltravers ” said Perrers, carelessly tuiTiing over 
the volumCvS on the table, “ All very right : we shoidd begin life with 
.books ; they multiply the sources of cmploynumt ; so does capital 
but capital is of no use, unless we live on the interest,— books arc 
waste-paper, unleSvS we spend in action tlic wisdom w^e get firom 
thought. Action, Maltravers, action; that is the life for us. At our 
age we have passion, fancy, sentiment ; wc can’t read them n^vay, nor 
scribble them aw ay ;'-“We must live upon them generously, but econo- 
mically.” 

Maltravers w^as stmek ; the iniruder was not tlie empty bore he had 
chosen to fancy him. He roused hifnself hmguidly to reply. " Life, 
Mr. Perrers ” 

" Stop mo?t chei\ stop ; don’t call me Mister ; v/e are to be friends ; 
I hate delaying tliat wliich be, even by a superfluous dissyllable; 
YOU are Midtravers; I ani Pen-ers. P»ut you were going to |alk aboui 
life. Suppose we Ugg a little wiiilc, instead of talking about it. It 
wants an liour to diimer ; let us stroll into the grouudf, ; I want^ 
to get an appetite; — besides, J lik(‘ uni lire, when there are no 



Swiss moimtains to climb before one can arrive af a prospect* 
Allom!^* 

Exeuse-— ” again began Maltravers, half interestea, half annoyed. 

“Til be shot if Ido. Come.’^ 

Ferrers gave Maltravers Ids hat, wound his arm into that of his 
new acguaintanoe, and they were on the broad terrace by the lake 
before Ernest was aware of it. 

How animated, how eccentric, how easy was Ferrers^ talk (for talk 
it w^, rather than conversation, since he had the ball to himself) ; 
books,* and men, and things i he tossed them about and played with 
them like shuttlecocks; and then his egotistical narsitivc of half a 
hundred adventures, in which he had been the hero, told so, that you 
laughed at him and laughed with him. 


CHAPTEll XVI. 


“ Now tlie bright morning star, day’s harbinger, 
Comes dancing firom the east.*’ — Milton. 


Hitherto Ernest had never met with any mind that had exercised 
a strong influence over liis own. At home, at school, at Gottingen, 
everywhere, he had been the brilliant and wayward leader of others, 
persuading or commanding wiser and older heads than his own: 
even Cleveland always yielded to him, though not aware of it. In 
fact, it seldom happens that w^e are very strongly influenced by those 
much older than ourselves. It is the Senior, of from two to ten years, 
that most seduces and enthrals us. He has the same pursuits— views, 
objects, pleasures, but more art and experience ni them all. He goes 
W'ith us in the path we are ordained to tread, but from which the 
elder generation desires to warn us off. There is very' littie influence 
where there is not great sympathy. It was now an epoch in the intel- 
lectual life of Maltravers. He met for the first time with a mind that 
'controlled his own. Perhaps the physical state of lus nerves made 
him less able to cope with the hall-bullying, but thoroughly good- 
humouj’cd imperiousness of Fen’ers. Every day this stranger became 
more and more potentid ^vith Maltravers. Ferrers, who was an utter 
egotist, never asked Ids new friend to give him Ids confidcncij ; he 
never cared three straws about other people's secrets, unless useful to 
somepuipose of Ids own. But lie talked with so much zest about 
idmself— about women and pleasure, and the gay, stirring life of cities 
— ^that the young spirit of Maltrtivers was roused from its dark lethargy 
without an effort of its own. The gloomy phantoms vanished gradually 
— ^Ids sense broke from its cloud— he felt once more that God had 
given the sun to light the day, and even in the midst of darkness had 
called uft the host of stai's. 

Perhaps no other person could have succeeded so speeeWy in curing 
Maltravers of Ids diseased enthusiasm ; a crude or sarcastic unbeliever 
he would not have listened to ; a moderate and enlightened divine he 
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wotdd have disregarded,, as a worldly and cunning adjuster of laws 
celestial with customs earthly. But Lumley S’errers, who, when he 
argu^^ never admitted a sentiment or a sinule in reply, who wielded 
his plain iron logic like a hammer, which, thoudli its metal seemed 
duff, kindled the ethereal spark with every stroke7>Lumky Ferrers 
was lust the man to resist the imagination, and convince the reason, of 
Mal&avers ; and the moment the matter came to amiment, the cure 
wjw; soon completed ; for, however we may darken ana puzzle ourselves 
with fancies and visions, and the ingenuities of fanatical mysticism, no 
man can mathematically or syllogisticaUy contend that the world wfiich 
a' God made, and a Saviour visited, designed to be damned I 
And Ernest Maltravers one night sqXfcly stole to his room and 
opened the Nhw Testament, and read its heavenly moralities with 
purged eyes ; and when he had done, he fell upon his knees, and 
prayed the Almighty to pai'don the ungrateful heart that, worse than 
the Atheist’s, had coul'cssed His existence, but denied I*£is goo^ess. 
His sleep was swt;ct and his dreams were cheerful. Did he rise to 
find that the penitcnco wliioh had shaken his reason would henceforth 
sufSceto save his life from all error? Aks! remorse overstrained 
has too often re-actions as dangerous ; and homely Luther says well 
that ‘‘tlie mind, like the drunken peasant ou horseback, when propped 
on one side, nods and falls on the other.” — ^All that can be said is, 
that there are certain crises in life which leave us long weaker ; from 
which the system recovers with frequent revulsion and weary relapse, 
— ^but from which, looking hack, after years have passed 
we date the foundation of strength or the cure of disease. It is 
not to mean souls that creation is darkened by a fear of the anger of 
Heaven. 


CHATTER XVn. 

There are timos 'when wc are diverted out of errors, but could not be 
preached out of th*.™.— Tlicre are piactitionerji who can oure us of one 
disorder, though, in ordinary they be but po<u* physicians— nay, 

danjpfcrous qimcks.” — SVrnrnE:; MoN’TAiJUK. 

Ltjmley Eeuixeks had one ride in life;^ and it was tin’s — to inake 
all things and all person.^ bubsurvient to mmsclf. And Eerrers now 
miended to go abroad fuv some years. Ho want.ed a companion, for 
lie disliked soiihuio : besides, a companion shared the (',xj.K;nses ' and 
a man of eight iiinidred a year, who desires all the luxuries oi life, 
does not desiasc a pa Hmer in the taxes to be paid i'or 1 luMii . Eerrers, at 
period, rather liked Ernest than not : convi iiieiit tu choose 

friends from tjiose lichcr than himself, and he rcsoivi'd, ^viiou he first 
came to Tcniple Ch'ovc, that- Ernest should be his 1. ray eiiuig companion. 
Tliis resolution formed, it was very easy to execute it. 

Maltravers was now 'warmly attached to his new friend, and eager 
for •change* Cleveland was sorry to pari, with liim ; but he dreaded a 
relapse, if the young man were again left npon his hands. Accordingly 
the guardian’s consent was obtained ; a traveHiiig-can’iage wwi 
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bought, and fitted up with everr imaginable imperial and malle, A 
Swiss (half valet and half courier) was engaged ; one thouisand a year 
was allowed to Maltravers and one soft and lovely nionmig, towards 
the close of October, Perrera and Maltravers found themselves mid- 
way on the road to Dover. 

“How glad I am to get out of England,” said Ferrers: ^'it is a 
famous country for the rich ; but here, eight hundred a year, without 
a profession, save that of pleasure, goes upon pepper and salt ; it is a 
luxurious competence abroad.” 

“ I think I Have lieiird Cleveland say that you will be ridi some day 
or other.” 

“ 0 yes : I have what are called expectations ! Ton fhiist know that 
I have a kind of settlement on two stools, the Well-born and tlie 
Wealthy ; but between two stoolsT-you recollect the proverb ! The 
present 'Lord Saxingliam, once plain Frank Lascelles, and my father, 
Mr. Ferrers? were first cousins. Two or three relations good- 
naturedly di^, and Fi'ank Lascelles became an earl ; tlie lands did 
not go with the coronet : he was poor, and married an heiress. The 
lady died ; her estate was settled on her only child, the handsomest 
little girl you ever saw. Pretty Florence, I often wisli I could look 
up to you ! Her fortune w'iM he nearly all at her own disposal, too. 
when she comes oft age ; now she’s in tlie nursery, ‘eating bread mid 
honey.’ My fatlier, less lucky and less wise tlian liis cousin, thought 
fit to marry a Miss Te]npletoU“~-a noliody. The Saxingham branch of 
the family politely dropped the acquaintance.^ Now, my mother had 
a brother^ a clever, plodding fellow% in what is called ‘ business he 
became rich and richer ; but my father and mother died, and were 
never the better for it-. And 1 came of age, and worth (I like that ex- 
pression) not n. farthing more or less tftan this often-quoted eight 
hundred pounds a j ear. My ricli imcic is mamed,buthas no children. 
J am, therefore, licir-presumpfive, — but lie is a siiiiit, and close, 
tliough ostentations. The (juan’cl between Uncle Templeton and the 
Saxinghams still contbiues. Templeton is angry if I see the Saxing- 
hams—aud the Saxinghams — my Lord, at least — is by no means so 
sure iliat 1 shall be Templctoii’s heir as not to feci a doubt lest I 
should some day or otiicr sponge upoa Ids lordship fora place. Lord 
f^haxinghaui is in tiic administration, you knoAv. Somehow or ot-iK'-r 
lljavcaji equivocal amphibious kind of place in London society, wliicli 
I don’t like; on one side 1 am a pafriemn connection, whom the par- 
vcni! bniiieiies always iucliric lovingly to— and on the other s.ide 1 ata 
a hulbd(‘n'„‘iideut cadet, whom 1 lie noble relations look civiUy shy at. 
Some day, wiicn I grow fired of travel and idleness, I shall comf^ 
hack and wrestle with these little didiculticjs, conjciliate mymetho- 
distical iiuclc, and grapple with juiy noble cousin. But now 1 ain fit 
for .souK’tliing betfer tliau getting on in the world. Diy chips, not 
green wood, are the things for making a bla.z(i ! How slow this 
fellow drives! Hollo, you sir! get on! mind, twelve miles to the 
hour 1 You shall liave six])encc a mile, (live me your purse, Miil- 
travers ; 1 may as well be. cashier, beiug the elder nud the viaer 
man; wtican ficttle accounts qt the end of the jouracy. 'By Jove 
•what a pilitty girl !” 
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CIIAFTEE 1. 

** J1 y cut certaiiiement quclque chose dc singulier dans mes sentimens pour 

cette chamiantc feinine.**'*'-~RoussKAu. • 

It was a brilliant ball at the Palazzo of the Austrian embassy at 
Naples : and a crowd ol‘ t^se loungers, whether young or old, who 
attach themselves to the reigning beauty, was gathered round Madame 
de Yentadour. Generally speaking, there is more caprice than taste 
in the election of a beauty to theldalian throne. Nothing disa])points 
a stranger more than to see for the first time the woman to wliom the 
world has given the golden apple. Yet he nsually falls at last into 
the popular idolatry, and passes^ with iuconctivablt'- rapidity from 
indignant scepticism into superstitious veneration. In iact, a tiiou- 
sana things besides mere symmetry of feature go to make np the 
Oytherea of the hour ..... tact in socicty—the charm of manncr--a 
nameless and piquant brilliancy. Where the world find the Graces 
they proclaim the Venus. Pew persons attain pre-eminent cclebrity 
for anything, without some adventitious and extraneous cmjuuistances 
which have nothing to do with the thing celebrated. Some qualities 
or some circumstances throw a mysterious or i)crsouii] charm about 

them. “la Mr. So-and-So really such a genius?'' — Is Mrs. 

Such-a-One I’eally such a beautv?" you ask inci*edulously. “Oh, 
yes," is the answer. “ Do you know all about him or her ? Such a 
thing iiA smd, or such a tmng has Imppcncd." Tlie idol is inter- 
3sting in itself, and therefore its leadmg and popular attribute is 
worshipped, . 

Now Madame de Yentadour was at this time the beauty of Naples • 
and though fifty women in tl*e room were liandsomer, no on(i would 
have dared to say so. Even the women confessed her pre-eminence— 
for slie was the most perfect dresser that even Prance could exhibit. 
And to no pretensions do ladies ewer^oncede with so little demur, as 
those which depend upon that feminine art wliicli all study, and in 
which few excel. Women never allow beauty in a face that has an 
odddooking bonnet above it, nor wiU they readily allow any one to be 
ugly whose caps are unexceptionable. Madame de Yentadour had 
alsD the magic that results from intuitive liigh breeding, polished by 

* There certsitily was BOmethine singular in my sentiments for this chaixninc* 

woman 
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habit to tho utmost. SliO looked and )uoved tbe gnmle aamt\ as if 
Kature liad been cd bv llank to make her so. Slie was de- 
RtMmded from cue of tim most illustrious houses of France ; luid 
married at sixteen a man of equal birilu biit old, dull, and pompous - 
a caricature rather lhau ai, portrait of that great IVench noblesse, m,\\ 
almost if not wholly extinct. Butter virtue was without a blemish* 
some said from pride, some said from coldness. Her wit was keen 
and court-like— yet subdued; for her liVench high, breeding 
was very difierent from the lethargic and taciturn imperturbability of 
tlio iiiigiisli. Ail silent people <*an seem ronyentionally elegant. A 
groom nunried a riel), lady i lu' dreaded the ridicule the guests 
whom liis new rank assahiblod at his table— an Oxford clei'gymaii 
gavcliiin this piece ol advice, ‘‘Wear a black coat and lioldyoui* 
tongue !” The grooni rook the hint, and is always considered one of 
tlic most gentleunuilike fellows in the county. Conversation is the 
touchstone of the true delicacy and subtle gi*ace which make the ideal 
of the moral mauncrism of a court. And there sat Jladame de Yen- 
tadour, a little aj)art fic::) the danccus, with llie silent English dandy 
Lord Taimtoii^ oxijuiso .y dressed and superbly tall, bolt upriglit 
])ohmcl licr chair ; an:'; t i'y sentimental German Baron Yon iSchomberg, 
covered v. itli oi'ders, v. iii^kcred and wigged to the last hair of perfec- 
tion, sighing at her left hand : and the French minister, shrewd, bhmd, 
and elo(]m‘nt, in the ckair at her right ; and round on ali sides pressed, 
and bowed, and complimented, a crowd of diplomatic secretaries and 
Italian ])rinces, whose bank is at 1he gaming-table, whose estates are 
in llicir and wJio seli a picture, as Engiisli gciUicmcn cut 

(iowii a wood, v/ijonever the cards giw gloomy. The charming De 
Vciitadoar! <\v:. had attraction for them all! smiles for the silent, 
iiadinairc for tiic gay, jiolitics for the Frenchmaii, jioclry for the Ger- 
man -- 1 lie cV>Mnence of loveliness for all 1 She w^as looking her best — 
ih<‘ si igi’acsl po^sihlc tingi' of rouge gave a glow to iicr transparent 
complexion, and lirlihal up tliosc large dark sparkling c\cs (with a 
iji Unit softness hcneiilii the. s))avkl‘'\ seldom seen but m tlie French — 
and widelv distinct iVom the iiuiuTejiceriial languish of the Spaniard, 
or ilic i'ull mid majeslic fierceness of the Italian gaze. Her dress of 
black vclvrt, and graceful hat with its princely plume, contrasted the 
nlaha.sh'r y idtencss of licr anns and iiccl:. And Avhat with the eyes, 
ihc skin, i he rich e'V..>urmg of the complexion, the rosy lips, and the 
‘mall ivory tool]}, i. > one wovdd have had tlic cold liyjiei’criticism to 
ohservr tliat the ciun wus too pointed, the moutli too wdde, and 
1hi nose, so bcantihil in the front iacc, was far from perfect in the 
profile. 

“ Ih’ay WTis 'Madame in tlio Slrada Nnova to-day?” asked the Ger- 
maiu w'itii as nmcii sweetness in Jds voice as if he liad been vowing 
eternal love. 

Wiiat else havewc to do with our mornings, W'c women?” rt^phed 
Aladamc de Ycnladonr. “ Our life is a lounge from the cradle to the 
grave; and our afternoons are but the type of our career. A. jirome- 
nade and a«crowd, — roilu ioui! We never see the v oihl except in 
an open ciirriiigc.” 

It is thfe plcaBautest way of seeing it,” said tlic Frenchman, drily 

E 
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“ X it; tlifi worst fatifue is that which c<mies without 
exercise” 

XV ill you do M the honour to waltz ? ” said the tail English lord* 
who had a va^ idea that iladame do Veutadoiir meant she Would 
rather dance than sit still. The hVonchtu|i^u smiled. 

Lord Taunton enforces your own phifosophy/’ said the minister. 

Lord Taunton smiled because everyone (?lsc smiled; and, besides, 
ne had beautiful teeth ; but he looked anxious for an answer. 

Not to-night,*— I seldom dance. Who is that very pretty woman? 
-^WTiat lovely complexions the English have ! And who/’ continued 
M«dame de A^mtadour, without waiting for an answer to the first 
question, '* who is that gentleman,— -the yotmg one I mean,— leaning 
j^^ainst the door?” 

‘‘ A¥imt, with the dark mousiaehe ?” said Lord Taunton,—*" he is 
a cousin of mine.” 

“ Oh ro ; not Colonel EoMcId ; I know him— how amusing he is ! 
—no : the gentleman I mean w(‘ars no moustache.” 

/ < ;h, the tali EnglishmAn M itli the bright eyes nndliigh forehead,"' 
said the Errneh minister. ‘" He is just arnved-dVom the East. 1 
believe.” 

It is a striking coTintcuaucc,” said AFadamo de A' enfadour ; ** there 
i.s soumtliing chivalrous in the turn of the licad. Without doubt. 
Lord Taunton, he is ' rwbk' ” 

lie is what you ciiil ^ nolle; ” rciplied Lord Taunton—** that is, 
wliai. we call a. * a gentleman/ — his name is Mallravers — Mr. Mal- 
tra vers.— lie lately came of age; and Jjas, I bolicvo, ratiicr a good 
propen y.*’ 

.Monsieur Alaltravcrs; only Monsieur!” re])oafe(l Ahidame ch 
VcTitadour. 

Wliy,” said the Trench minister, ** you imdersland that the En- 
’ glisli (leidlllfonim docs not require a Dc or a title to distinguisli him 
from the rutHi'm'P 

” I kn/Av that ; hut luyhas an air above a simple pcrtUIhomme, There? 
is somethujg //rm/f in his look; but it :s not, I must (»wii, the convein 
tional greatness ol'raiik : perhaps lie would have iookccl liu? .'-amehad 
he been born a peasant.” 

‘’ Yon don’t think him handsonu?!” said TiOrd Taunton, fJmost 
angrily (for he was one olMhcEcauty-incn, n-ncl Jieauty-incn are some- 
times jealous). 

‘Handsome! I did not say that,” replied Madanrc deAVntadour, 
smiling ; " it ii? rather a fine lie ad tluni a handsome face, is he clever, 
I wonder?— but ail you English, milord, arc well (ulucatecL” 

**Y'es, profound — profound: we arc profound, not superficial/' 
replied liord Taunton, drawing down lii.s VTisf hands. 

“ Will Madii-me dc A[cniadoiir allow me to present to her one of 
mv countrymen?” saidi the English minister, approaching — ‘"Mr. 
Maltravers.” 

, Madame de Yciitadonr li.'df smiled and half blushed, as she looked 
up, and saw bent admiringly upon licr the proud and earaest counte- 
nance she had remarked. 

The introduction made— a few monosyllables exchanged. 'Phe 
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reacii diplomatist rose and w^ed away with the Eng'Hsh one. 
Maltravers sncceedcd to the vacant chair. 

Have you been lon^ abroad?" asked Madame de Ventadour. 

“ Only four years ; yet long enough to ask: whether 1, should not be 
most abroad in England.". 

You have been in the Eastr-I envy you. And Greece, and Egypt, 
—all the associations ! You have travelled back into the Past ; vou 
have escaped, as Madame D’Epinay wished, out of civilisation and mto 
romance." 

“ Y0t Madame D’Epinay passed her own life in uoking pretty 
romances out of a very agreeable civilisation,” sijid Maltravers, 
smiling. 

“ You know lier memoirs, then,” said Madame do Ventadour, 
slightly colouring. “ In the current of a more exciting literature, 
few have had l ime for the second-rate writings of a past century.” 

x\ve not »those second-rate peiformances often the most charm- 
ing,” said Maltravers. when the mediocrity of the mtellect seems 
almost ns if it were the effect of a touching, though too feeble, deli- 
cacy of sentiment? Maflame I)’Ei)inay*s memoirs are of this cha- 
racter. She was not a virtiums woman — but she felt virtue aixd loved 
it ; slui was not a woman of genius— but she was tremblingly alive to 
all the influences of genius. Some people seem bom with the tem- 
perament and the tastes of genius without its creative power ; ihev 
have its ikutous system, but something is wanting in the Intellectual. 
They feel acutely, yet express tamely. These persons always have in 
their chanictcr an iiuspcikable kind of pathos— a coui’t civilisation 
produces many of them— and the .Frcncii memoirs of the last century 
are particii liirly fraught with such examples. This is intei’estkig— the 
struggle of sensitive minds against the lethargy of a society, dull yet 
brilliant, that them, as it were, to sleep. It comes home to us ! 
for,” added Maltravers, with a slight chmige of voice, ‘'liow' many of 
ns fancy we see our own image in the mirror !” 

And wbere was the Gennaii baron ?— fliiiingat the other end of the 
room. And the English lord ?— dropping monosyllables to dandies by 
the doorway. And the minor satellites? — dancing, whispering, 
making love* or sipping lemonade. And Madame de V^eiitadonr was 
alone with the young stranger in a crowed of eight hundred persons ; 
and their lips spoke of sentiment, and their eyes involuntarily ap- 
plied it ! 

While they were thus conversing, Maltravers was suddenly startled 
W hearing dose behind him, a sharp, significant voice, saying in 
Erench, “ llein, hein ! Tve my suspicions — ^IVe my suspicions.” 

Madame de Ventadour looked round with a smile. “ It is only my 
husband,” said she, quietly ; ‘"IcUme introduce him to you.” 

Maltravcirs rose and bowed to a little thin man, most elaborately 
dressed, wnth an immense pair of spectacles upon a long sharp nose. 

“Charmed to make your acquaintance, sir!” saia Monsieur de 
Ventadoui*. “Have you been long in Naples? .... Ileautifpl^ 
weather— wont’ last long— bein, hein, I’ve my suspicions I No new» 
as to your parliament— be dissolved soon 1 Bad opera in London this 
year;— hein, hein— I’ve my suspicions.” 

e2 
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This mpid moucdogiie was delivered with appropriate gesture. Each 
new sentence Mons. de Ventadour began with a soii of bow, 9m 
when it dropped in the almost invariable conclusion affirmative of his 
shrewdness and incredulity, he made a mystical sign with his fore- 
finger by passing it upwiu;a in a parallel line with his nose, which at 
the same time performed its ovnx part in the^ ceremony by three con- 
vulsive twitches, that seemed to shake the bridge to its liase. 

Maltravers looked with mute surprise upon the connubial partner 
of the graccM creature by liis side, and Mons. de Vcntadoui*, wlio haci 
said as much as he thought neoessarj^ w^ound up his elomimthe by 
cxnressinv; tha rapture it w’ould give loin to see Mons. Ji allravers 
at liis hotel. Then, tuiUing to liis wife, he began assuring her of tlu^ 
lateness of the hour, and the expediency of departure. Maltravers 
glided aw’ay, and as he regained the door was seized by our old friend, 
Lumley TeiTcrs. “ Como, my dear fcllow%” said tl)e latter ; I have 
been waiting for you tliis liali* hour. AIIous. Bat, pclhaps, ns 1 jun 
(lying to go to bed, you have made up vour mina to stay bU])})er. 
Some people have no regard for other people’s feelings.” 

‘^No, Ferrers, I’m at your service;” and the young unui cl(*sceiuled 
the stairs and passed along the Gliia.ia to’ivards their liot.ei. As they 
gained the broad and open sjiace on which it stood, with tijc lovely sea 
before them, sleeping m the arms of the curving shore, ISlaltravers, 
who had hithcHo listened in silence to the volubility of his cHunjianion, 
paused abrupt iy. 

“Look at that sea, Ferrers. . What a scene! — ^what deli- 
cious ail’ ! How soft this mooniiglit ! Gan you not fancy the old 
Greek adventurers, wffieii they first colonised tliis divine Pnrthenope— 
the darling of the ocean— gazing along those waves, and piiuiig no 
more for Greece ? ” 

“I cannot fancy any thing of the sort,*’ said rerrers 

‘‘ And, depend upon it, the said gcmtlenKMi, al- this horn' of the 
night, nnlcrss they were on some ]>iratieal excursion— for iJicy wen' 
ciu’sed nitiiaim., those old Greek coloiubts--" were fast aslr,'?) in Iheir 
beds.” 

‘\Did you cv(M’ vrriie poidry, I Vrrers r ” 

To be sure; all clever men have written poetry once in tiicir lives 
- small-pox and poetry— they are our tw o pivcmle diseases.” 

“ And did you ever fee' poctrv ? ” 

“Feel it!” 

“ Yes ; if you ])ut the moon into vour verses, did yea hrst foci it 
shining into your heart ? ” 

“ My dear Maltravers, il' \ put th(i moon into my vcrsc's, in all pro- 
bability it was to rhyiiK^ to noon. ‘ The night W’as at her noon’— is a 
capital ending for the first hcxainci«i’- and the moon is hooked for the 
next stage. Come in.” 

“ No, 1 shall stay out.” 

“ Don’t be nonseiisienl.” 

'/“By mooniiglit there is no nonsense bko {‘ommon sense.” 

FV' hat I we— who have climbed thePvTamids, and sailed tip the Nile, 
aiwi Been at Cako, and been nearly \mrdered, andBos- 

fAiorized at Constantinople, is it for us, wdio have gone tlirough so 
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many adreiitures^ looked on so many scenes, and crowded into fo^ir 
years events tlmt would have satisfied the appetite of a connorant in 
romance, if it had lived to the age of a plicenk;— is it for us to be 
doing tlic pi'etty and sighing to the moon, like a black-haired appren- 
tice \\dthout a neckcloth, on ooard of the Margate hoy ? Nonsense, 1 
say— we have lived too much not to have lived away our green sick- 
ness of sentiment ” 

“ Perhaps you are right, Ferrers,” said Maltravers, iaiiilmg. “ But 
I can still enjoy u beautiful night,” 

“*0, if you like flics in mur soup, as the man said to his guest, 
when he carefully replaced those entomological blatkamoors in the 
tui^een, after lielping himself— if you like flies in your soup, well and 
good — /jiwm 

Ferrers (tertaMy was right in his theory, that when we have known 
real adventiu'es we grow less morbidly sentimental. Life is a sleep 
in which v»c dream most at the commencement and the close — ^tlie 
niidcllc prirt absorbs us too much for dreams. But still, as Mal- 
travers said, wc can enjoy a 1inc*night, especially on tlie shores of 
Naples. 

Maltravers paced musingly to and fro for some time. His heart 
was softened — old rhymes rang in his ear — old memories passed 
through his brain. But the sweet dark eyes of Madame de Venta- 
douv slione forth through every shadow of the past. Delicious intoxi- 
cation— t lie draught of the rose-coloured phial— which is fancy, but 
seems love ! 


CHAPTER U. 

* Then tl»c Palmer thns — ‘ Mo.st wretched 
That tfj affections dust the hiidle lend : 

In tlieir beg'inninf? they are weak and wan, 

But soon, through euffrance, growc to fearfnll end ; 

While they are weak, betijiies with them cojitcnd.* ** 

spiiN'SKrt 

Maltiiaveks went Irequently to the house ot* ]Sladamc dc Yculu 
dour — it was open twice a week to the world, and tluTce a week tn 
friends. Maltravci^^ was soon of the latter class. LMadame de Ycn- 
tadoiir had been in England in her cln'Idhood, for lier parents had been 
('tuigre.^, 81ic spoke English well and fluently, and^ this pleased Ma?- 
travers: for though the French language was sufliciently familiar t < 
him, he was like most who arc more vain of the mind than the p'\ 
son, imd proudly averse to huzaTdmg lus best thoughts in tbc doivin : 
of a foreign languag('. We don’t caix; ho^v faulty the accent, or ii(;n 
iacoiTCct i be idioin, in which wo ttdk nothings; but ifweuthT any 
of tile pocli y w'lthiii ns, wc sliuddcr at the risk of tlie most Iriliiny, 
solecism.^ -i i** 

This was especially the case with Maltrcivers ; for, hesidcs 
, now somewhat ripened from his careless boyhood inj-o a proud and 
fastidious man, he had a natural love far the Bccomkig. This lovi) 
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ikocmsciously viisiMe in trifles : it is the jparesit o! Good 
TiiuriNS. And it was iade^ ati inbcam good tsste atMcU redeemed 
Barest ■$ natural carelessness in those personal matters, in wMcliyoiiajr 
ih<^ rurally take a pride. An habitual and sddirirdike neatness, mid 
a love ctf order and symmetry, stood with him in the stead of elaborate 
attention to e^^tuipage and dress. 

hlaltrarers had not thought tndee in his life whether bp was hand* 
some or not ; and, like most men who have a knowledge of the gentler 
sex, he knew that beauty had little to do with engaging the love oi' 
women. The an, the maimer, the tone, the conversation, the some- 
thing that iatcitjsts, and the something to bo proud of—tlicse are tlie 
attributes of the man made to be loved. And the Beauty-man is, nine 
times out often, littlcmorethan the oracle of bis aunts, juid the ''siYcA 
a love ” of the housemaids ! 

To return from this digression, Maltrarers was glad that he coidd 
talk in Ins own language to M?idaine de Ventadour? ana tlie conver-. 
satiou between them generally began in IVench, and glided away into 
English. Madame de Yentadour Vas eloquent, and so was Slaltra- 
’/ers ; yet a more complete contrast in tlicir mcntral views and conver- 
sational peculiarities can scarcely be conceived. Madame de \'cnladoiii 
viewed everytiiiiig as :i woman of tJie world : siie was bx’UliunU 
thouglitful, and not without delicacy and tenderness of seutirneni ; 
still ail was cast in a worldly mould. She laid been formed ]).v 
the influences of society, and her mind betrayed its education. At 
once witiv and jnclanclioly (no uncommon union), she was a discjpie 
of the sad but causlic philosophy produced by In the life slic 

led, neither her heart nor her head was engaged ; i he faculties of }>ot.h 
were irritated, not satisfied or employed. Sh(‘. jV,ll; smnewhat too 
sensitively the Iiollowricss of ih.c great world, and had a low opinion 
of Human Nature. In fact, sue was a w'oiiian of the Ereuch Memoirs 
7-onc of those clip i‘inijig ami of tim .Boudoir, wlio 

interest us by their subtlety, tact, and grace, their exquisite tone of 
refinement, and are vedeoned from the superOcial and frivolous, 
partly by a consumuiaio knowhulgc of the social systcju in hich they 
move, and partly by a half- concealed and touching discontent of the 
trifles on whioli their tr.ients and aficctions are wasted. These are the 
Avomen wdio, after a youth of false pleasure, often end by an old age 
of false devotion. They ai^e a class peculiar to those ranks and cou]i- 
tries in which shiiu^s and saddens that gay and unliappy.thing- woman^ 
ioittioiil a home ! 

Now this Avas a specimen of life— this Valeric de Yentadour— that 
Maltravers had never yet contemplated, and Mai tra vers Avas ])erhaps 
equally ucav to the Frenchwoman. They were delighted with each 
other's society, although it so happent^ that they never aio'ccd. 

Madame de Yentadour rode on horseback, and Maltravers Avas one 
of her usual companions. And oh, tljc beautiful landscapes through 
wMch their daily 0x010*81008 lay ! 

" IHtravers was an admirable scholar. The stores of the^ immortal 
l^ere as familiar to him as liis own language. The poetry, the 
tfli^hy, the manner of thought and habits ot life— of tlie graceful, 

" : ana the luxurious Roman— were a pari of knowledge tliat con 



f tiiuted a oomnioii in^i kousieWd ^rtioa fef Ixi^ own aa«ooiaiioni>aii<i'?f 
jtcculiarities of touglit* W sataratod Ms intellect with tM ' 
i ’actoius of old-^aad ibe isrrams pfjgola mm down feoia the classic 
Tmolus wifli every tide. %is knowle^e^f the deai often, so ttse- 
less, has an inexpressible ehaim when it is applied to the places where 
1 he Dead lived. We cai^e nothing about the andienta von Higl^te 
iiill— ])ut at Baife, l^ompeii, by the Virgihan Hades^ the ancients are 
society with which we thirst to be familiar. To the animated and 
curious Frenchwomaai what a cicerone was Ernest iMtmvc’ s ! How 
c ageltly she listened to accounts of a life more eleg'aiit tinin tlmt of 
if'aris !— of a civilization which the world never can ximw again I So 
iuuch the better for it w^iis rotten at the 001*6, though most brillamt 
i 11 the complexion. Those cold names and tiasab.stantial shadows which 
Madame dfe Ventadour imd been accustomed to yawn over in .skeleton 
iiistories, took from the eloquence of Maitravers the breath of life— 
ihey glowed and movedT-thoy feasted and made love— were w^ise and 
ixolish, merry and sad, like Hving things. On the other hand, Mai-, 
i ravers Icaniod a thousand new secrets of the existing' and aefcua? 
‘.vorld from the lips of the aceoiymlishod and observant Valerie. Wha’ 
u new sum in the philosophy of life does a young man of genius make, 
when lie ilrst companjs ins tlieories and experience witirthc intellect 
of a clever woman of the vrorldl Perhaps it does not elevate him, 
hut how it enlightens and veiines !— wind numberless minute vet im- 
j)ortm 3 t mysteries in hummi character nud practical wisdom does he 
Irink unconsciously Irom the sparkMig ol\su^^ companion! 
Oiir educiitiou is hardly ever complete without it. 

And so you think these stately lloinaits wore not, after all, so dis- 
f hiiiliu* to ouj’seives said Valerie, one dar, as they iooked over the 
sjunc earth and tjccan along which had iwed the eyes of the voluptuous 
but august Luciiilus. 

‘Mn the last days of their Republic, '^mip<Vo 4 l of thcii* social date 
might convey to us a general notion of our own. Their system, like 
>urs — a vast aristocracy heaved and agitated, hut ke])l auibitioiis and 
iniclieetuul, by the great dc?j)ocratic ocean wdiicli ixxired below and 
around it. Aii inirneTise distinction between rich, and poor ---a nobility 
».ur]i])iuou s w^ealtiiy, cultivated, yet .scarcely elegant orrelincd; — a 
];eopl(? wuth niighiyasp'.: rations lor more pciibct liberty, but alw'ays 
iiable, iij a crisis, to be influenced aiid subdued by a doep-rooted 
v emTation for the very aristocrai^y against which they^ struggled ;“~a 
ready openin.g tlirough all the walls of ciisloin and privilege, ior eveo' 
description of talent and ambition; i)ut so strqiig and universal a respect 
ibr xvealt.h, that the ihuist spirit grew' avaricious, gri,T>ing, and oorrapt, 
almost unconsciously ; and the nian who rose fi*om the people did not 
.scruple to enrich himseh out of •the abuses he affected to lament ; and 
,1 iic man would have died jV»r his comitry ooidd not help thrusting 
tiis hands into her pockets. Cassius, the stubborn and thoughtM 
patriot, wdth his heart of ii’on, had, you remember, aii itching j>alm. 
Vet, what a blow to all the hopes and dreams of a world was the oyta?- 
t hrow of Vhe free ^rty after the death of Cscsar ! What generations 
,ol' freemou fell atThilippi ! In England, perhaps, we may have ulti- 
mately the same struggle ; in France, too (perhaps a larger stage. 
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mth far more inflammable actors), we already perceive the same war 
afd.emeiits which shook Rome to her %cntre, w hich finally replaced 
the generous Jnlins with the hypocritical Augustus, which destroyed 
the colossal patricians to make way for the glittering dwarfs oS a 
court, and cheated a people out of the substance with the shadow ol 
liberty. How it may end in the modem world, who shall say ? But 
while a nation has afceady a fair degree of constitutional freedoni, 1 
believe no struggle so perilous and awful as that between the aristo- 
cratic and the democratic principle. A people against a despot— 
contest requires no prophet^ but the change from an aristocratic to a 
democratic commonwealth is indeed the wide, unbounded ijrosiiect 
upon which rest shadows, clouds, and darkness. If it fail— for cen- 
turies is the dial hand of Time put back ; if it succeed — ” 

Maltravers paused. 

‘"And il* it succeed said Valerie. 

“ Why, then, man will have colonised Utopia !’’ 1*eplied Maltravers. 

“But at least, in modem Europe, he continued, “there will be 
fair room for the experiment. For we have not that curse of slavei.v 
which, more than all else, vitiated every system of the ancients, and 
kept the rich and the poor alternately at war ; and we have a press, 
which is not only the safety-valve of the passions of every party, but 
the great note-book of the experiments of every hour-^- the homely, 
the invaluable ledger of losses and of gains. ISo ; tlic })eoplc who 
keep that tablet well, never can be bankrupt. And ihej society of 
those old Romans ; their daily passions — ^occupations — humours ! — 
why, the satire of Horace is the fdass of our o^vn follies ! We may 
fancy his easy pages written in the Chaussee d^\ntin, or May-fair ; 
but there was one thing that ^viU ever keep the ancient world dissimilar 
from the modern.” 

"" And what is that ? ” 

“ The ancients knew not that delicacy in the affections which clia- 
racterises the descendants of the Gotns,” said Maltravers, and his 
voice slightly trembled ; “ they gave up to the monopoly of the seimes 
what ought to have had an equal share in the reason and the imagina- 
tion. Their love was a beautiful and wanton butterfly ; but not the 
butterfly which is the emblem of the soul.” 

Valerie sighed. ^ She looked timidly into the face of the young 
philosopher, but his eyes were averted. 

“Perhaps,” she said, after a short pause, “we pas% our lives more 
happily without love than with it. And in our modern social system” 
(she continued, thoughtfully, and with profound truth, though it is 
scarcely the conclusion to wldch a woman often arrives), 1 think wc 
have pampered Love to too great a preponderance over the other 
excityments of life. As children, are iauglit to dream of if. ; in 
youth, our books, our conversation, om* plays, arc illled with it. 'W^c 
are trained to consider it the esseniial of life ; and yet, the moment 
we come to actual experience, the moment w(* indulge this inculcated 
andr^imulated craving, nine times out of ten we find ourselvej? wretched 
and undone. Ah, believe me, Mr. Maltravers, this is not a world in 
which 'we should preach up, too far, the philosophy of Love ! ” 

^ “ And does Madame de Ventadour speak from experience r ” asked 
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Maxtravcrs, gazmg earnestly upon the changing countenance of his 
commnion. ' 

*^SSo; and I trust that I never may!’’ said Valerie, with great 
energy. 

Ernest’s li|) curled slightly, for his pride was touched, 

‘‘I could give up many dreams of the future,” said ho, "to hear 
Madame de Ventadour revoke that sentiment.” 

" We have outridden our companions, Mr, Maltravers,” said 
Vtderie, coldly, and she reined in her horse. "Ah, Mr. EerrerSj” she 
confinued, as LunJey and the handsome German baron now joined 
her, " you are too gallant; I see you imply a delicatej, compliment to 
mjr horsemanship, when you wish me to believe you cannot keep up 
with me : Mr. Mmtravers is not so polite.*' 

"Nay,” returned Eerrers, who rarely throw away a compliment 
without a satisfactory return, "Nay, you and Maltravers appeared lost 
among the old Romans : and owe friend the baron took that oppor- 
tunity to tell me of aR the ladies who adored him,” 

“ Ah, Monsieur Perrarc, que potes etes malin!^^ said Schomberg, 
looking very much confused. 

Malm no ; 1 spoke from no envy : I never was, Jkdpred, thank 
Heaven! What a bore it must be!” . 

" I con^atulate you oh the sympathy between yourself and Eeirers,” 
whisperea Maltravers to Valene. 

Valerie laughed; hut during the rest of the excursion she remained 
thoughtful and absent, and for some days their rides were discontinued. 
Madame de Ventadour was not well. 


CHAPTER in. 

O Love, forsake me not j 
Mine were a lone dark lot 
Bereft of thee.” 

Hismans, Genius singing to Love, 

J i'EA-U that as yet Ernest Maltravers had gained little from Ex- 
perience, except a few current coins of worldly wisdom (and not very 
valiiable those !), while he Ihad lost much of that nobler wealth with 
which yout hful enthusiasm set s out on the journey of Hfc. Experience 
is an open giver, but a sfeaitliy thief. There is, however, this to be 
said in her favour, that we retain her gifts : and if ever we demand 
restitution in earnest, ’tis ten to one but wliat wc recover her tlicfts. 
MMtravers had lived in lands where public opinion is neither strong 
in its influence, nor rigid in its canons ; and tliat does not m;^e a man 
better. Moreover, thrown licadlong amidst Ihe tempi ations that 
make the first orded of youth, with ardent passions ana inlellcctnal 
superiority, he had been l(^d by tlui one into inany errors, from the 
consequences of which the other had delivered liim; the necessity of 
rougliing it Ihrotuih the world --of resistinw fraud to-day, ano xiounce 


to-moTOw,— hadhardcaed over tlie sur&ce of liis heart, though at 
bottom the springs were stiU fresh and iving. He had lost mnch of 
Ins {^valroiis veneitduon for women^ for he haci seen them less often 
deceived tlian deceiving. Again, too, tlici last few years had been 
sp^t without any high aims or tixesd puiauits. M«dtrav^ nad been 
hving oil the capital of his facniltics and aflections in a wasteful, 
speemating spirit. It is a bad thing for a clev^ and ardent man not 
to have from tiie onset some pai'amoiint object of life. 

AU tliis considered we can scarcely wonder that Maltravers should 
have fallen into an involunifixy system of pursuing Ids own aniuse- 
ments and piu-^iits, without much forethought of the harm or the 
good they were to do to others or himsdf. The moment we lose 
forethought, we lose sight of a duty ; and though it seems like a 
paradox, we can seldom be careless without being selfish. 

In seeking thesodety of Madame de Ventadour, Maltravers obeyed 
but the mechanical impulse tliat leads the idler towards the companion- 
ship which most pleases his leisure.. ITc was interested and excited ; 
and Valerie’s maimers, wdiich to-day Haltered, and to-morrow piqued 
him, enlisted liis vanity and piidc on the side of his fancy, lint al- 
tliougb Monsieur dc \ entadour, a frivolous and proiiigate Ifronchmau, 
seemed utterly iridifiercnt as lo v/hai his wife chose to do -and in the 
society in which A^’aleric^livcd, dmost every fady had her cavalier,— 
yet Maltravers would have started with increMity or dismav had 
any one accused him of a systematic design on her affections." But 
he was living with the world, aud the world liffected him as it abuost 
always does every one cise.^ jStiJl he had, at times, in liis heart, the 
feeUng that Jm was not iulfillij]- jus proper destiny and dniics;^ and 
when lie stole from tlie brilliant rcsorls of an unwoliliy riiici iicaidless 
pleasure, he wms ever and anon lianntcd by liis old laiiiiliar asjhrations 
lor the Beautiful, the Virtuous, and Iho GreaL llov/eTm', Imil is 
paved w'itli good intentions ; and so, in the mean while, Eimesl Mai- 
travels suiTcndcred liimself to the delicious prcscneo of \ alcric de 
\ entadour. 

One evening, Maliravcrs, Icrrers, tlx'. rnmcii minist.t'r, a ]nTttv 

Itajjan, and tlie Princess di , made 1 he whole parly coilccred at 

Madame dc Yentadoui’^s. Tlie conversation fell upon one of ihe* 
tales of scandal relative to English persons, so common on lljc 
continent. 

‘"Is it^t^c, Monsieur,'’ said the Prench ministci', gravel}', to 
Lumlcy, ‘ that your countr>uncu are rnurdi more immoral than other 
people? It is very strange, but in every towlil cuter, there is 
always some storj^ in which les Anglah arc the licroes, I hear 
nofljing of French scandal— nothing of Italian— lea Antjlttk;* 
“Because wc arc shocked at these things, and niakfe a noise aoout 
tliem, while you take them quietly. Vicii is our episotle— your 
epic/’ 

'"I s® <>sc it is so,” said the Frcnchmau, with afieoted seriousness. 
If wePeat at pky, or flirt with a Mr lady, w^e do it with decorum, 
and: our neighboui’s think it no business of theirs. But you treat 
wverj’ fmlty you find in your country-men as a public ooncera, to to 
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dismsed and talked over, and excMnicd against, and told to ufl tlie 
world.” ^ 

“ Hike the system of scandal,” said Madame de Ventadour, abruptly, 
“ say what you will ; the policy of fear keeps many of us virtuous. 
* Sin might not be odious, if we did not tremble at tip consequence 
even of appearaneea,” 

“ Hein, heiu,” grunted Monsieur de Ventadour, shuffling into the 
room. “ How are j"ou how are you ? Charmed to see you. Bull 
niglit'-'I suspect we shall have rain. Hein, hein. Ma, Monsieur 
Iferre^s, commeid (}a va44lF will you give me my revr igc at imrU? 
I have my suspicious that I am in luck to-night. HeinJ nein.” 

“ well, with pleasure,” said Ferrers. 

Ferrers played well. ' - 

The conversation ended in a moment. Tlie little narty gatlicred 
round tlie table-all, except Valerie and !Maltravers. The chairs that 
were vacated left; a kind of breach between them ; but still they were 
next to each other, and they Iclt embarrassed, for they felt alone. 

“ Bo you never play ? ” asked Madame de Ventadour, after a pause. 

“ I lime played,” said Maltovers, “ and i know the temptation. I 
dare not play now. I love the excitement, but I have been liumbled 
at the debasement : it is a moral dnmkcniiess that is worse than tlie 

j-t 

I. ILJLU jvct; illy. I once won of a man 1 respected, w^ho 
w as poor. His agony^ was a dreadful lesson to me. I went home, 
and w^as terrified to think I had felt so much pleasure in the pain of 
anotluT. I have never played since that iiij^hi.” 

“ So young and so resolute 1 ” said Valerio, \vitli admiration in her 
voice and eyes *, “ you arc a strange person. Others would liavc been 
cured by losing, you were cured oy ■winning. ] fc is a line thing to 
Iiave principle at your age, Mr. Maltravers.” 

“i fear it was rather juide than principle,” said MMtravers. 
“ En’or is .sonujiinics sweet ; biit ihei'c is no anguish like an error of 
u'ldch we feel ashamed. 1 cannot submit to blush for myself.” 

“Ah!” muttered "Valeric; “this is the echo of my own heart!” 
i>lic rose and Aveiit to the window. Maltravers ),>ausod a moment, 
find followed her. Perhaps he halt* thought there was an invitation 
in the movement. 

There lay beibn; tliem the still st reet, with its feeble and unfrequent 
Hghfs ; beyond, a few stars, stnigghng through an atmospliere un- 
usufilly filouded, brought tlie imirmurihg ocean pai'tially into sight. 
Vfilerib leaned against the wall, and the drapenes of the winaow 
veik‘d her from all the guests, save Maltravers : and between her and 
himself w“as a large marble vasd filled with flowers ; and by that 
;jinoertain iiglit Valerie’s brilliant check looked pale^ and soft, and 
thouglitlul. Maltravers never before felt so much m love with the 
beautiful Frenchwoman, 

“ Ah, madam I ” said he, softly ; “ there is one citor, if it be so, 
that never can cost me shame.” 

.“Indeed ! ” said Valerie, with an unaffected start, for she was not 


physical.” 

“ "You speak: warmly 
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so turn ier. A« $to spoke alje began pludki^fi: (it h a 
the flowei^a from the \ase between her and 
3&aost. ?to smali>»dmoate, ahnost transparent hand !-~Maltravers 
gaa^d upon the hand, then on the countenance, +hen on the hand 
agaan. l^c scene swam before him, and, mvoluntanly and 
by an ii resistible impulse, the next moment that hand was in his 
own. 

"Pardon me— pardon me,” said he, falteringly ; "but that error is 
in the feehn^ that I know for you/* 

Valerie lifted on him her large and mdiant eyes, and made no 
answer. ® 

Maltravers went on. " Chide me, scorn me, hate me if you wiU. 
Valene, I love you ! 

Valerio drew away luar hani and stiU remained silent. 

"Speak to me/* said Ernest, leaning forward ; "aneuoid, I imploie 
you— speak to me ! 

He paused, - still no reply; lie listened breathlessly— be beard her 
sob Yes ; that proud, that wise, that lofty woman of the world, in 
that moment, was as weak as the simplest girl that ever hsicned to a 
lover. But now different the feelings that made lu r w eak what 
soft and what stem emotions were blent together ’ 

"Mr. Maltravers/* she said, recovering hci voice, Ihoiuli it sounded 
hollow, yet ahnost unnaturally firm and clear—" the die is cast, and I 
have lost for ever the fnend for whose happmess 1 cannot live, but 
for whose welfec I would have died ; I ‘should have lorescen tlus, 
but I was blind. No more — no more, see me to monow, and leave 
me now ’ ** 

"But Valerie *’ 

" Ernest Maltravers/* said she, laying her hand light ly on his own ; 

there is no angnhh like an error of which we feel afliahi'cd 

Before he could reply to this citation from his own aphorism, 
Valerie had glided away ; and was already seated at the cai'd-lable, 
by the side of the Italian princess. 

Maltravers also joined the group. He fixed his eyes on Madame de 
Ven^doiir, but her face was calm, — ^not a trace of emotion was dis- 
cernible. Her voice, her smile, her charming and courtly maimer, nil 
were as when he first beheld her. 

" These w omen— what hypocrites they are ! *’ muttered Maltravers 
to himsejf ; and his lip v/ritlied into a sneer, which had of late often 
forced away the serene and gi'acious expression of his earlier yeai-s, 
ere he knew what it was to despise. But Maltravers mistook the 
woman he dared to scorn. 

He soon withdrew from the palajczo, and sought liis hotel. There, 
while yet musing in his drcssing-rot)m, he was joined hy Perrers. The 
time had passed when Eervers h^d exercised an influence over M al- 
travers ; the boy had gi’own up to be the equal of the man, in the 
exercise of that tw^o-edged sword— the rcjison. And Maltravers 3 iaw 
felt, uoalloyod, the calm consciousness of his superior genius. He 
Qotftd not confide to Ferrers w'^hat had passed between him fmd Valeiie. 
Im^ey was too hard for a confidant in matters where the heart, wus.at 
all concerned. In fact, in high spirits, and in the midst of frivolou 
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adventures, ITerrers waa diamm^. But in sadness, or in ike 
of deep feeiins, I’eaeis was w wlKW yon ■weold vrak. put of the 
way. ■■■' ‘ ■ ■" 

"You are sullen tMught, mm eiijy,’* said: Lamley, ya'wmng: “I 
suppose you want to gO to bed— soiracpOTsdhs are so ul-bred, so selfish, 
they never tbinJ: of their friraids. /hiPbody asks lae uiiat I won at 
eca,rU. Don’t be late to-monw— I' hate brpak&sttug alone, and 
/ am never later than a quarter before nine— I hate egotistical, iU- 
roaraiercd people. Goodnight.” 

IrfiHi this, f errors sought his own room: theipjas he. slowly uut 
dressed, he thim soliloqiiised :— “I think I have piifc this' man to all 
the use I ean make of him. We doji^t pull, weU tegefflbr any langer ; 
TOrhaps I mpelf am alMe tired oftMs sort of life. Tliat is notS^ht. 
I sliall grow ambitious by-and-by ; but I think it a bad calcnlarton not 
to make the most of youth. At lour or five-and-thirty it will be time 
enough to consider what one ought to be ut fifty.” 


OHAPTER IV. 


Ivlost (laiigcrouR 

I.s tliat teni station that docs s:oad us on 
To .'siiit ill ioviiig' vhtuf ." — Measure for 2Ic(iH>>rt\ 


Se.e lici* to-iinH'iw 1- that luunwis come ! ” tliouglit ilaltr avers, 
as Lc rose tlie next day Iroui a sleepless conch. Ere yet he had obeyeJ 
IheiinpntirDt summons of Ferrers, who kid tJr'ico scut to .say that ‘'V/t..’ 
never Icepl: iicoplc waiting:,'^ ]ii.s servant entered witii a jxicket from 
Jkgland, that had just anived byouc of iliose rare couriers \v jjQ some- 
times lioiiom’ 1 hat Naples, wliidi miff/d be so lucrative a mart to Euglish 
commerce, if Neapolitan kings cared for trade, or English senators for 
‘'^'oreigii politics.'* Letters from stev’ards and bankers were soon 
got through ; aud ]\Ialtravers reserved for the last an epistle from 
Cleveland.^ There was mucU iu it that touched Imu home. Af<.er 
some dry details ai^out liie ]}ropei'ty to wiiicli Malfcravers had now suc- 
ceeded, and some trilling comments upon trifling remaiks in Ernest's 
formej‘ let tci s, Cievciaiid went on thus : — 

''lcoufe.ss, my dear Ernest, that I long lo welcome you back to 
England, lou have been abroad lougcuoiiglito other countri(?s; do 
not stay long enough to prefer them to your own. You are at Naples, 
too— I trem ble for yo u. I know ^vcll tliat delicious, dreaming, 1 loliday- 
jife of Italy, so sweet to men of Icamins,’ and imagination— so sueet, 
too, to youth— so sweet fo pleasure! But, Ernest, do you not feci 
already how it enervates ?— how the iuxurious/i?r unlits us for 
grave exertion ? Men may become too refined and too fastidious for 
useful pug?oses ; and nowhere can they become so more rapidly timn 
in Italy. My dear Ernest, I know you well; you are not made to sink 
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down into a virtuoso, with a cabinet full of cameos and a head full of 
nirttiros ; still less are you made to be on indolent oioesbeo to some 
fair Italian, with one passion and two ideas : and yet I have known 
men as clever as you, vmom that bewitching Italy has snnl^to one or 
other of these insignificant beings. Don't run away with the notion 
tihat you have plenty of time bcfwe you. You liavc no such thing. 
Atyo nr age, and with your fortune (I wish jj^ou were not so rich !), 
thevholiday of one year becomes the custom of the next. In England, 
to be a useful or a distinguished roan, you must labour. Novr, labour 
itself is swe<it, if we take to it early. We are a hard race, but wc arc 
a manly one ; and our stage is the most exciting in Europe for an able 
and an honcst'hmbition. Perhaps you will tell me you m’C not ambi- 
tious now 5 very possibly—but ambitious you will he; and, believe 
me, there js no unliappicr wretch than a man who is ambitious but 
difiappointed,— who has the desire for fame, but has lost the power 
to achieve it, — ^who longs, for the goal, but will not, and cannot, put 
away liis slippers to walk to it. what I most fear for you is one of 
these tV'O evils— an early rnanaage or a fatal liamnw^h some married 
woman. The first evil is certainly the least, hut for ^oit it wxndd still 
be a great one. With your sensitive romance, vntii your morbid 
cravings for the ideal, domestic happiness would soon grow trite and 
dull. "You would demand hew excitcmCiii, and become a restless and 
disgusted man. It is necessary for you to get rid of dl the Msc fever 
of life, before you settle do>vn to cverlasling tics. You do not yet 
know your own mind; you would choose your partner from sonic 
visionary caprice, or momentaiy impul^sc, micl not from the deep and 
accurate knowledge of tliose qualities which would most; iui^nnonize 
with your own oharadcr. People, to live happiiv ^vith each other, 
mustjf/ iuj iis it wxre— the proud be mated "with the meek, tlic ii*rita- 
blc with the gentle, and so forth. No, my dear Maltravers, do not 
think of marriage ret aw) die; find if there is any danger of it, come 
over to me immediately. But if I warn you agamst a lawful tie, how 
much more against an illicit one? You are precisely of the age, and 
of the disposition, wdiidi render the temptation so strong and sc 
deadly. With you it might not bo the sin of an lionr, but t he bondage 
of a life. I know your cliivalric honour— your tender heart *, 1 knoV 
how faithful you would be to one Avbo had sacrificed for you. Put 
that fiddity, Maltravers, to what^ a life of -wasted talent and energies 
would it not comi)el you ! Patting aside for the moment (for tliat 
needs no comment) the quer.tion of the grand immor;.dity'-'-\vljat so 
fatal to a bold mid proud temper, as to be at war with society at the 
first entrance intofife? Wlmt so withering to manly aims and pur- 
poses. as the giving into the keeping of a woman, who has interest in 
your love, and inlci’est against your^career which miglit part you at 
once from her side —the control of your future destinies ? I comd say 
more, but J trust what I have suia is superfluous ; if so, pray assure 
me of it. Depend upon this, Ernest Maltravers, that if you do not 
fulfil what nature intended for your fate, you mil be a morbid misan- 
^throne, or an indolent voluptuary — wretched and listless in man- 
hood, repining and joyless in old age. But if you do fuM your fate, 
’Ppliimist enter soon into your appreuticesliip. Let me see you 
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labour aud asj)ire— no matter what in— what to. Work, work— tliat 

is aB I ask ol you ! 

1 wish you could see your old country-hoase ; it has a vene- 
rable and picturesque look, and during your minority they have 
lot the ivy cover three sides of it. Montaigke might have lived 
there. 

Adieu, dearest Entest, 

You*- anxious and affectioaiate gimrdiui, 

■ 

I am writi^ a book— it shall last me ten years— it occupies 
me, but does not fatigue. Write a book yourself.*' . 

Maltravcrs had just finished this letter when Perrers entered imp^r' 
ticntly, Will you ride said Im. have sent the breaklast 
away ; I saw that breakfast was a vain liope to-day— indeed^ my appe* 
tite is gone.'" 

Pshaw ! said Alaltravcrs. 

“ Pshaw ! Imniph ! i‘or my pai't I like well-bred people."" 

‘M have had a letter from Cioveland.’" 

“ And what tlic deuce his fhat sot to do with the chocolate F" 

Oh, Liimlcy, you are insidfcrable ; you tliink of nothing but your- 
self, and self with you means nothing* that is not I'lnimal."" 

“Why, yes; I believe I have some sense,’" replied Perrers, com- 
placent]} . “ i. koow the philosopliy of life. All uidedged bipeds are 
animals, i suppose. If Ihovidence had made me graminivorous, 1 
should luive oaten gnm ; if nuniimting, I should iiave chewed the 
end ; but as it has made iJie a carnivorous, cuJiaarv, and eachinnaiory 
aniina], I cut a cutlet, scoki about tlic sauce, and laugh at you; aud 
this is wliat yon call being sediish 1’" 

J.t was late at noon wliea ]\Ialtra.vers found himself at the palazzo of 
Madame de Y entadour. Me was suimrised, but agreeably so^ that he 
was admitted, for tlie first time, info that private sanctum w^hich bea.K' 
the hackneyed title of boudoir. But there was little enough of the 
fine lady’s bondoir in the simple morning-room of Madame de Venta- 
dbur. It was a lofty apart-mect, stored with books, and furnished, 
not without claim to grace, but with very small attention to luxury. 

V,'Jeric was not there ; and Maltravcrs, left aloiie, after a hasty 
glance around the chamber, leaned absfu'actedly against the wall, ana 
forgot, alus ! all the admonitions of Cleveland. In a few moments the 
door opened, and Valerie entered. She was unusually pale, and Mid- 
travcfs thought her eyelids betrayed the traces of tears. He was 
touched, and his heart smote him. 

**^1 hare kept you waiting, I fear,” said Valerie, motioning him to 
a seat at a little aistance from that on wdiich she placed herself ; hut 
you will forgive me,” she added, with a slight smile. Then, observing 
he was about to speak, she went on mpidly, “ Hear me, Mr. Malt ra - 
vers— before you speak, hear me 1 You uttered words last night 1 hat 
ought never to have been addressed to me. You professed to— love 
me.” 
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** Aiiwiffir m.t'* said Vateae, \rt& abnmt citetjg^, not as 
wpj?^ Imt as one huiaan ci-^lure-to anotlier. Irom the bottom m 
heart, from the core of your oonscieiicc, I call on you to speaSk 
the honest mid tlie simple tnilL Do you love me as your heart, your 
genius, must be capable ^of loving ? ” 

I love you truly— -passionaioly!” said Maltravers, surprised and 
oonlwd. but still with enthusiasm in his musical voice and earnest 
eyes. Valerie gazeduponhini as if she sought to penetrate into his sopl. 
Maitravers went om Valerie, when we &st met, you arqjised 
a long dormant and delicious sentiment. But, since then, what deep 
emotions 1ms tfiat sentiment called forth? Your graceful intellect— 
your lovely' thoughts, wise yet womanly— have completed the con- 
ijuest your face and voice began. A^'alerie, I lore you. And you— you, 

Valerie— aji ! I do not deceive you also 

"'Love interrupted Valerie, deeply blushing, but in a calm voic'c. 
'•'Ernest Maitravers, I do not deny it ; honestly and frankly I coni’ess 
the fault. Iliave examined m,y heart during the whole of the last 
sleepless night, and I confess that 1 love you. Now, tiien, understand 
me : we meet no more.^^ 

‘"Wliat!” said Maitravers, falling involuntjmly at her feet, and 
seeking to detain her hand, which he seized, ‘"miat! now, when 
you have given life a new charm, will you as suddenly blast it ? No, 
Valerie ; no, 1 niU not listen to you.” 

Madame de Veutadour rose and said, with a. cold dignity— “ Hear 
me calndj’, or 1 quit the room ; aud all I would now say rests for ever 
unspoken.” 

Maitravers rose also, folded his arms liauglitily, bit Ids lip, and stood 
erect, and confronting Valerie rather in the attitude of an accuser lliar. 
a suppliant. 

‘"Aladame,” said he, gravely, ""Iwill offend no more; 1 will trust 
to yop manner, since I may not, believe your words.” 

"" You an*, cruel,” said Valerie, smiling mouini’ully ; but so are all 
men. Now let me make myself understood. I was betrothed to 
Monsieur de Ventadom: in my childhood. 1 did not see him till a 
month before we married. I had no choice. Preach girls have noiici 
Wc were vred, I had fomed no other attachment, 1 was proud and 
vain : wealtJi, ambition, and social rank for a time satisfied my 
facnlties and my luaait. At length I gi-ew restless and unhappy. 1 
felt that the sonietliing of life was wanting. Monsieur dc Veiitadoui 's 
sister was the lirst to recommend to me the emnmon resource of our 
sex — at least, in Prautur*;“a lover. I was shocked and startled, for I 
belong to a family in which women arc chaste aud men brave. I begnn, 
however, to look aroimd me, and exagjine the truth of the pliilosoph v of 
vice. I found tljat no woman who loved honestly aud deeply an iUicil 
lovei*, was happy. I found, too, the liideous profundity of llochefou 
cnuld’s maxim, that a woman— 1 speak of Preiicli women— may live 
without a lover ; but, a lover once admitted, she never goes through 
lifefwith one. She is deserted; she cannot bear the anguish and 
jH^soIitude ; she fills nj) the void with a secoml idol. Por her there 
" ‘lohger a fail from virtue ; it is a gliding and involuntary descent 
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fcom sin to siiL till old comds on and loaves li$r^HdtlK>oi lovo an^ 
without mpeoi I reasoned calmlv' for my p^siom did not blindmy 
reason* I Oould not love the egotists . around me. I resolved upon 
mjr career; and now, in temptation, I will adliere to. it. Virtue is my 
lover, my pride, my comfort, my life of life. Do jou love {md 
will you rem me of this treasure ? I saw you, and for the first tune I 
felt a vairue and intoxicating interest in another ; but I did not 
dream of danger. As our acqiiaiiitanee advanced I foriiied to myself 
a ix)maii1 ic and delightfnl vision/ I would be your firmest, your 
triKJst friend ; your confidant, your adviser—periiapA in >some epochs 
of life, your inspiration and your guide. I repeat tlMit I foresaw lu ? 
danger in your society. 1 felt myself a nobler and a better being. 1 
i’elt more benevolent, more tolerant, more exalted. I saw life tlirbugli 
the medium of purii^ong admiration for a gifted nature, and a profound 
aiul g< Horous soul. I fancied we might be ever thus —each to each ; 

- one strengthened, assured, supported by the other. Nay, I even 
<?ont(miplated with pleasure the ])ros])cct of your future mamage with 
another— of loving your wife— of coiitribut.iiig with her to your hap- 
j>iness — ^my imaginaticni made inc forget that w’c arc made of clay . 
Suddenly tdl tlicsc visioiis were dispelled — the fairy prdtice was over- 
t brown, iiud i found myself :nyakc, and on the brinlc of tiie abyss — 
yon l^ncd jue, and in llic moment of. that fatrd confession, the mask 
dropju'd from my soul, and I felt (hat you had become too clear to me. 
B(' sihmt still, i implor(‘ you. j do not tell you of the emotfons, of 
the. siruggle.s, through wliicli 1 have passed tlic last few hours - tli© 
crisis of a iitc. 1 tell jou only of the. rc'.sohilion. 1 formed. J iliought 
it due to you, nor unworthy of myself, to speak the trutln P(T]iaps 
it might h(3 more womanly to conceal it : hut my heart has something 
masculine in its uniting I liavc a grea! froth in your nobleness. I 
believe you can sympalhisc vritli whale vci' is Dost m human weakness 
I tcU .\ou that. j. love you -J. throw m>srlf n])Ou your generosity. I 
bcsc'ecli you to assisl. niy own sense of right - to think well of me, to 
hemour iiu'- and to leave me I” 

During tiie last part of tliis strange, and frank avowal, Valerie's 
y(jice )iad gTov ii inexpressildy toucliing: her tenderness forced itself 
into lua* nuinuev; and wlicii she ceased, her lij[> quivered ; her teai^s, 
reprr.'ssed by a v iolent elfort, trembled in her eves — her hands were 
cias]VMv— her allit iuh'. was that of humility, not pride. 

.M;ih ravers sfood perfectly spell-bound. At length he tulvanced; 
droiujed (.ui oiu*. kne(;, Jdssed lier hand witli an aspect and air of revc- 
rcutiVd iiomafrt?, and turned to (uiit the room in sflencc; for lie would 
not dan; to trust himself to speax. 

Vah rii' ga/ed at him in aiixious alarm. “O no, no ! she exclaimed, 

do not leave me yet ; this is on* last meeting— our last. j\dl nic. at 
leosf, tl;at you understand me ; that you see, if I am no v/eak fool, I 
am also no heartless coquette; t('ll me that you see I am not so hard 
as 1 have seemed ; that 1 have not knowingly trifled with your happi- 
uCkSS ; that even now 1 am not selfish. Your love, — 1 ask it no moiq I 
But your esteem — your good opinion. Oh, speak— speak, I implore 
you ! 

• “ Valeric,” said Maltravers, I w'as silent, it was becaaec my 
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heart was too full for words. You have raised all womauhood in my 
eyes, 1 did love you— I now venerate aud adore. Your noble frank- 
nes^r, so tmlike the irresolute frailty, the miserable wiles of your sex* 
has touched a chord in my heart that kis been mute for years. I leave 
you to tiiirik better of human nature. Oh ! '' he continued, “ hasten 
to forget all of me that can cost you a pan.fi:. ^ Let ino stillj in ab^iicc 
and in sadness, think that I retain in j^our tnendship— ’let it be friend- 
ship only— the inspiration, the guide of which you spoke; and ifj here- 
after, men shall name me with praise and liouoiu*, foci, Valene, ferd 
that I have comforted myself for the loss of your love by becoming 
worthy of yous: confidence— your esteem. Oh, that we had met 
earlier, when no bander was between us 1 
“ Go, go, Ihltcrcd Valeric, almost choked with her emotions; 
" may Heaven mess you ! Go!” ^ 

Maltravers muttered a few inaudible and incoherent words, and 
iluitted the apartment. 


CHAPTEll Y. 


** The raca of sense, those idols of the shallow, are very inferior to the mm 
of Passions. Tt is the Ktrorij?: passions which, rcscuiuf*: us from sloth, can alouo 
impart to us that continuous and earnest attention riccessary to preat intel- 
lectual efforts.”— Hiii.vKTi us. 


Wmx Eerrers relumed that day from his customary ride, he was 
aurprised to see tlic lobbies aud haU of the apartment which he occu- 
pied in rommoii VyUtli Maltravens littered witli bags and malle,^, lioxcs 
and books, and Ernest’s Swiss valet directing porters clticI v/aiters in a 
mosaic of Erencli, English, and Italian. 

^ Well ! said Lumley, and wiiai is all tub ? ” 

“ 11 signore va T>artir,bare, ah ! mou l)icu ! — font of a sudden.” 

O — 1} ! and where is ho now P ” 

“ Li his room, sarc.” 

Over the chaos strode Eerrers, and opening the door of his friend’s 
dressing-room without ceremony, he saw Mallraycr.s buried in a 
fauieuil, with his hands drooping on his knf‘cs, his iicad b(‘iit over 
his breast, and his whole attitude expressive of dejection and ex- 
haustion. 

“ Wliat is the matter, my dear Ernest ? You iiave not killed a man 
in a duel P ” 

‘‘ What then? — Why are you going away, and wluilierP'” 

** No matter ; leave me in peace.” 

Friendly I ” said Ferrers ; “ very friendly! And what is to become 
of mc-rwbat companion am 1 to have in this cursed resort of anti* 
iluarinxtfi and lazzaroni P You have no feeling, Mr. Maltravers I ” 

Will you come with me, then ? ” said Maltravers, in vain endea- 
vouring to rouse himself. 
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*• But where are yon f^ing ? ” 

“ Anywhere ; to Pans— to liondon " 

“ No ; I have arranged my pJans for the summer. I am not so ddi 
as some people. I hate change ; it is so expenOTo.^' 

But my dear fellow 

Is this fair dealing with me ? ” continued Lumley, who, for once 
in Ins life, was reallv angrv. If I were an old coat you had worn for 
five ^ars, you could not throw me off^with more nonchalance.” 

Perrers, forgive me. My honour is concerned. I ]|i;ust leave this 
place* I trust jott will remain my guest here, thopj^i in the absence 
of your host. You know that I have engaged the for ^ 

next tlixee months.” 

Humph ! ” said Ferrers ; " as that is the case, I may as well stay 
here. But why so secret ? Have you seduced Madame de Yenta- 
dour, or has her wise husband his suspicions P Hein, hein I ” 

Maltravers smothered his disgust at this coarseness ; and, perhaps, 
there is no greater trial of temper than in a friend's gross remani 
upon the connections of the heart. 

FerreriL” said he, if you care for me, breathe not a word disre^ 
spectful to Madame de Yentadour : she is an angel 1 ” 

“ But why leave Naples? ” 

Trouble me no more.” 

' “ Good day, sir,” said Ferrers, highly oifended, and he stalked out 
of the chamber ; nor did Ernest see him again before bis departxu*e. 

It was late tiiat evening when Maltravers found bimsclf alone in his 
carriage, nursiung by starlight the ancient and melancholy road to 
Mola cii Gaeta. 

His solitude wa.s a luxniy to Maltravers ; he felt an inexpressihks 
vsensti of release io he freed from Ferrers. The hard sense, the ub- 
piiant, Ihougli humorous imperiousness, the aniniul sensuality of his 
cojiipaiiion would havt’ been a torture to him in Ids present state of 
miiKl. 

Tlu^ next morning, when he rose, the orange blossoms of Mola di 
Claeia were awed faniealli the w indow of the inn w here he rested. It 
\ras now the early sin iiig, and ijie fn^shiiess of the odour, the breath- 
ing healfli of earth and air, it is impossible to descriho, Italy itself 
i/oa-stc few «r)ots more lovely than that same Mola di Gaeta— nor does 
tiiat hnleyoii wear, even at Naples or Sorrento, a jnore bland aud 
enelinuting smile. 

So, after a hasty and scarcely tasted breakfast, Maltravers STToKed 
through the orange groves, ana gained the beach ; and there, strctclied 
at idle Icngtli by tlic murmuring waves, he resigned himself to thought, 
and ondeavotired, for the first time since his parting with. Yalcrie, to 
collect and examine the state of^liis mind and feedings. Midtravers, 
to his owm surj^risc, did not find himself so ludiappy as he iind ex- 
pected. On the contrary, a soft and almost delicioUvS sentiment, 
whicli he could not well define, floated over all lus. mejnorics of the 
beautiful Frenchwoman. Perhaps the secret was^ tliat while his pride 
was not mortified, his conscience w^as not galled— perhaps, also, hq 
had not loved Valerie, so deeply as he had imagined. The confession 
aifil the separation had happily emue before her presence had grov^ 
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is 

•^he want qf a life. As it was, he felt as if, by some holy aiid myiiitio 
sacrifice, he had beeu made reconciled to himself and mankind. He 
woke to a juster and higher appreciation of human nature, and of 
womb’s nature in especial He had Ibimd honesty and tmth, where 
he might least have expected it — in a %\ronmn of a court— in a woman 
surrounded by vicious and frivolous circles — in a woman who had 
Hitliing in the opinion of her friends, her countiy, her own husband, 
the social system in which she moved, to keep her froni the conces- 
sions of frailty— in a woman of the world— a woman of Paris !— yes, 
it was^his very disappointment that drove away the fo^ and vapours 
that arising fiom the marshes of the great world, had gi'aduall.v 
settled round his soul Valerio dc Ventadour had taught ram not tc* 
despise her sex, not to judge by appearances, not to sicken of a low 
and a hypocritical world, lie looked in his heart for the love of Vale- 
rie, and lie found there the love of Virtue. Thus, as he turned his 
eyes inward, did he gradually awaken to a sense of the true impres- 
sions engraved there. And. he felt the bitterest drop of the deep 
fountains was not sorrow for himself, but for her. What paugs must 
that high spirit have endured ere it could have submitted to the 
avowal it liad made I Yet, even in this affliction, he found at last a 
solace. A mind so strong could support and heal the weakness of the 
heart. He felt that Valerie de Ventadour was not a woman to pine 
away in the unresisted indulgence of morbid and unholy emotions. 
He could not flatter himself that she would not seek to eradicate a love 
she repented ; and he sighed with a natural selfishness, when he owned 
also that sooner or later she would succeed. But be it so/' said 
ne, hah aloud— ‘ I uill prepare my lieart to rejoice when 1 learn 
that she remembers me only as a friend. Next to the bliss of lier 
love is the pride of her esteem.” 

Such was the sentiment with which his reveries closed— and with 
every league that bore him further from the south, the sentiment grew 
strengthened and confirmed. 

Ernest Maltravers felt that there is in the Aiicciions tliemseh^es so 
much to purify abd exaft, that even uu erring love, conceived without 
a cold design, and (wiien its nature is ftiirly luidcrstood) wi’cstled 
against with a noble spirit, leaves the heart more tolei'ant and t ender, 
and the mind more settled and enlarged. Ihe philosophv limited to 
the reason puts into motion the automata of the closeir— out to those 
who have the world for a stage, and who find their hearts are the great 
actors, experience and wisdom must b^ wrought from th(} Philosophy 
of the Passions. 
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BOOK III 


CHAPTER L 


* Uere will wc aiid let the soundis ot musie 
Creep iu oar ears-^soit BtillneHS and the night 
Become Ihe touches of sweet harmony.*’ 

Shakspsahs* 

^ 


BOAT SONG ON THE LAKE OF COMa 

1 , 

Thk Beautiful Clime !— -the Clime of liOve ! 

Thou beautiful Italy ! 

T.ike a mother’s eyes, the earnest skies 
Ever have smiles for thee ! 

Not a flower that blows, not a beam that glowii 
Fat what is in love with thee ! 


2 . 

Tlic beautiful lake, the l^ian lake ! * 

Soft lake like a silver sqa, 

The Huntress Queen, with her nymphs sheen* 

Never bad bath like thee. 

See, the Lady of Night and her maids of light* 

Even now arc mid* deep in thee. 

S. 

Beautiful child of the lonely hills* 

Ever blest may thy slumbers be ! 

No mourner should tread by thy dreamy bed* 

No life bring a care to thee— 

Nay, soft to thy bed, let the mourner trcad-~ 

And life be a dream like tbcc ! 

Such, i-hoiigh uttered in the soft Italian ton^ie, and now imperfectly 
translated— sucli were the note.? that floated one lovely evening in 
summer along the lake of Como. The boat, from which came the 
song, drifted gently down the spaikliug watei*s, towards the inoasy 
banJes of a lawn, wneiico on a Kttle eminence gleamed the white wal6 
of a villa, backed by vineyards. On that lawn stood a yoimg and 
handsome woman, leaning on the ann of her husband, and listening 
to the song. But her delight was soon deepened into one of mom 

• The ancient name for Como, 
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personal interest^ as tlie boatmen^ nearing tlie baiika, changed their 
measure, mi she felt that the minstrclay was in honour of liersdf. 

SEBUN4I)E TO THE SQ^^GSTEESS. 


1 . 

CilORUJS* 

Softly-^-oh, soft 1 let us rest on the oar. 

And vex not a billow that &l|;:hs to the shore 
For sacred the spot where the starry waves meet 
'With'the beach, where the breath of the citron is sweet* 
There^s a spell on the waves tliat now waft us alongr 
To the last of our Muses, the Spirit of Song. 

UjSClXATlVjfi. 

The £ag;le of old renown, 

And the Lombard’s iron crown, 

And Milan’s iniphty name are ours no morci 
But by this glassy water, 

Harmonia’s youngest daughter. 

Still 'from the liglitniiig saves one laurel to our shore. 


CUOKl/S. 

They heard thee, Teresa, the Teuton, the Gaul, 

Who have raised tlie rude thrones of the North on our fall; 
They hciurd thee, and bow’d to the might of thy song. 

Like love w'ont tiiy steps o'er tJie hearts of the strong, 

As the moon to the air, as the soul to tlic day. 

To the void of this earth was the breath of thy lay. 

• 

RBClTAriVli, 

Honour for aye to her 
Tnc bright interpreter 

Of Art’s gieat mysteries to the enchanted throng ; 

• While tyrants heard thy strains, 

Sad Rome forgot her chains; 

The world the sword had lost was conquer’d back by song \ 


“ Thou repentest, w Teresa, that thou hast renounced thy dazzling 
career for a dull home, and a husband old enough to be tliy lather,^' 
said the husband to the wife, with a smile that spoho coutidence in 
the answer. 

cven tiiis homage would have no music to me if thou 
didst no^Kar it.” ' 

She was a celebrated personage in Italy— thti Signora Cesarini, now 
Madame de Montaigne ! Her earlici; youth had been spent upon the 
stage, and her promise of vocal excellence had bcijii most briiiiaiit. 
But after a briel though splendid careerj she married a Trench genlic- 
maiLof good birth and fortune, retired Irom the stage, and spent her 
' - ^atcly in the gay saloons of Paris, and upcm tlic banka of the 

3oino, on which her husband had i)urcliascd a small but 
^ how'cvcr, exercised in privaic her fascinating* 

aSrtj ^WBIliich — ^for she was a woman of singular aceomplisluticnt and 
he added the gift of the improvrisatrice. She had just re 
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teamed for the s* imnier to this lovelr retreat and a pai*^ of enthiuia^ 
yonths from Milan had sought the lake of (3omoto wdfcome herarrii^ 
mih. thp suitable homage of song and music. It is a charming rede, 
l-liat custom of the brigliter davs of Italy ; and I myself have listened, 
on the still waters of the same lake, to a similar greeting to a greater 
genius— the queeuliko and unrivalled Pasta— the ^emiramis of Song! 
And while my boat paused, and I caught something of tibe enthusiasm 
of the serenaders, the boatman touched and, jicinting to a p^ 
of the lake on which the setting sun shed its rosiest amue, he said. 

There, Signor, was drovmed one^ of your countijE'jien— ‘ oellissimo 
uomo! che fu bello!’ ” — ^yes. there, in the pride of hisicomising youth, 
uf his noble and almost godlike beauty, before the very windows— the 
very eyes- his bride— the waves without a frown had swept over 
(he idol of many heai-ts—thc graceful and gallant Locke.^^ Ana above 
Ills grave was the voluptuous sky, and over it floated the triuinphant 
music. It was as the moral of the Roman poets— ealliag the living 
1 ( » a holiday over the oblivion of the dead. 

As the boat now touched the bank, Madame de Montaigne accosted 
the musicians, tlianked them with a sweet and unaffected earnestness 
i'or tiic compliment so delicately offered, and invited them ashore, 
I'lie Mflanese. who were sk m unmbor, 'accepted the invitation, and 
1 iioorod ihelr boat to the jutting shore. It was then that Monsieur de 
Montai^o pointed out to the notice of his wile a boat, that had 
Jingerca under the shadow of a bank, tenanted by a young man, who 
i I lid seemed to Esten with rapt attention to the music, and who had 
once joined in the chorus (as it was twice repealed), with a voice so 
exiiuisitely attuned, and so rich in its deep power, that it liad awakened 
tlic adiuivation even of the screuaders themselves. 

“ Does not that gentlemim belong to your party?” De Montaigne 
aski'd of the Milanese. 

“ No, Signor, wc know him not,” was the answer ; “ his boat came 
unawares upca us as wx were singing.” 

\Viiilc tins question and answer were going on, the younfj* man had 
quit! (3d liis station, and Ms oars cut the glassy surface of the lake. 
Just before the place whert; De Montaigne siood. With the courtesy 
of Ids country, the rrcnchman lifted his iiat ; and liy. his gesture, 
an ested tile eye and oar of the solitary rower. you honour 

ns,” lie said, “ by joining our little party ? ” 

”" lt is a ploHsni’c 1 qovet too much to refuse,” replied the boatman, 
wiUi a slight foreign accemt, and in another moment he w’as on shore. 
Ec was one of remarkable appearance. His long hair floated with a 
careless grac;e over a brow more calm and thoughtful than becaioc 
his years ; his mariner was unusually (^uiet and seli-collectcd, and not 
without a certain statediuess, rdhdered more striking by the height of 

CapUun Willilun Locke t.hc Life Guards (the only son of tUe ttCcornj'H:hcd 
■Mr. Locke of Norbury Purk), distihjyuis’icd by a. character the moHt amiable, and 
by a peisdiial beauty tliat certainly equalled, 'pcr:ii!.i)S surjmssed, the ])ilf;l?est iiias- 
terpicco oC (ireciaii Sculjjture. Tie was retunurifc, hi a boat) from the tvvrQ. of 
Como, t.o hi.i villa on the banks of the lake, when tue boat wajs u:;set by one of the 
mysterious undcr-corrent}, to which the lake is danjceroasly subjected, atiu he was 
drowned in of his bride, wliu was watcluu^y his rctoni from tl*e tuxace or 
balcony of their home. 
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Ilia aUtare, a lorffly contour of feature, and a aoroiic but settled ex- 
pression of mdanonoly in liis eyes and smile. You will easily believe,” 
said he^ “ that, cold as my countrymen are esteemed (for you must 
have d&ooverecL already, that I am an Englisliman), I could not hut 
share in the enthusiasm of those about me, when loitcriu^c near the 
very ground sacred to the inspiration. Eor the I'est, i am residing 
for the present in yonder villa^ opposite to your own ; my name is 
Maltravers, and I am enchanted to think that I am no longer a per- 
sonal stranger to one whose fame has already reached mo,” 

Madiiine de Montaigne was flattered by something in the niann(* r and 
tone of the Englishman, which said a great deal more thanliis words; 
and in a few minutes, beneath the influence of the happy continental 
case, the whole party seemed as if they had known eacii other for 
years. Wines, and fiuits, and other simple and unpretending refresh- 
ments, were brought out and arranged on a rude table lipon tli(i 

K , round which the guests seated themselves w itb their host and 
ss, and the dear moon shone over them, and the lake slept below 
in silver. It w^as a scene for a Boccaccio or a Ckud(3. 

The conversation naturally fell upon music; it is almost the only 
thing which Italians in general can be said to know— and even that 
knowledg^e comes to them, like Dogbeny’s reading and writing:, by 
nature—ibr of music, as an art^ the unprofessional amateurs know 
but little. As vain and arrogant of the last wreck of their national 
genius as the Romans of old were of the empire of all arts and arms, 
they look upon the harmonics of other lands as barbarous ; nor con 
they appreciate or understand appreciation of the mighty Giramn 
mi^ic, wich is tlic proper minstrdsy of a nation of a inusic of 
philosophy, of heroism, of the mtdlect and tlm imagination ; beside 
which, the strains of modem Italy ai*e indeed elfcminate, fantastic, 
and artificially feeble. Rossini is the Canova of music, with much of 
the pretty, with nothing of the grand ! 

Thelittlepartytalkcd, however, of miisic, with an anlmatiou and 
,^sto that charmed the melancholy Mdtravers, who for weeks had 
known no companion save liis own thoughts, and wdth whom, at all 
-times, enthusiasm for any art found a ready sympathy, lie Mstened 
attentively, but said littlej spid from time to time, whenever the conver- 
sation flagged, amused himself bv examining his oompanions. The 
six Milanese liad nothing remarkable in their countrujinccs or in their 
talk; they possessed the characteristic energy and volubility of their 
countrymen, with sometliing of the mascuhiie dignit y wdiich distin- 
guishes the Lombard from the Southern, and a little, of the li'encli 
polish, which the inliabitants of Milan seldom fail to contract. Their 
rank was evidently that of the middle class: for Miku has a middle 
class, and one which promises great results lun'eafter. But tiicy were 
noways distinguished from a thousand other Milanese wliom Mal- 
travers had met in the .walks and caf^s of their noble city. The host 
was somewhat more interesting. He was a tjdl, handsome man, of 
about eight-and-foity, with a high foreheaii, and loatm'cs strongly im- 
pressed with the sober character of tliooglit. He had but ifttle of 
the Erench vivacity in his manner ; and witbont looking at Ids 
cteontenance, you -would still have felt insensibly iliat lie was this 
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oldest of the party. His wife was at least twenty years yoniiffor than 
himself, mirthfiil and playfnl as a child, but with a certain feminine 
and fascinating: softness in her unrestrained gestures and sparkling 
gaiety, wliich seemed to subdue her natural joyousuess into the form 
and method of conventual ele^ce. Dark hair carelessly arranged, 
an open forehead, large black laughing eyes, a small straight nose, a 
coniplexion just relieved from the olive by an evanescent yet perpe- 
tnaDy recurring blush * a round dimpled cheek, an exquisitely-shaped 
mouth with small pearly teeth, and a light and delicate flguro< a little 
below the ordinaiy standard, completed the piettui of Madame de 
Montai^^e. ^ ' 

‘'Well,” said Signor Tirabaloschi, the most loquacious and senti- 
mental of the guests, filling his glass; ‘‘these hours to think of 
for the rest of life. But we cannot hope the Sigmora will long' 
remember what we never can forget. Paris, sA the i\cnch proverb, 
est le paradis des femmes; and, in paradise, 1 it for granted, we 
recollect verv little of what happened bn earth. 

“Oh,” said Madame de Montaigne, with a pretty musical lauj^; 
“ iu Paris it is the rage to despise Hie^ frivolous , life of citieSj.^and to 
aifect des seutimens romauesques. This is precisely the scene' ;which 
our fine ladies and fine writers would die to talk of and to describe. 
Is it not so, mon and she turned affl^onatcly to De 

Montaigne. ■ * ^ 

“True,” replied he ; “but you arc not worthy of such a scene — you 
laugh at sentiment and romance.” 

“ Only fit French sentiment and the romance of the ChausscCid^Antm. 
You English,” sIjo continued, shaking her head at Maltravcrs, *‘hav(? 
spoiled and corrupted us ; we are not content to imitate you, wo must 
excel yon ; avc out-horror horror, and rush from the extravagant into 
the frantic!” 

“ The ferrhcait of the new school is, perhaps, better than the stagna- 
tion of the old,” said Maltravcrs. “Yet evem you,^' addressing him- 
self to the Italians, “ who first in Petrarch, in Tasso, and in Ariosto, 
set to Europe the example of the Sentimental and the Romantic; who 
built among the very nuns of the classic school, amidst its Corinthian 
columns and sweeping arches, the spires and battlments of the 
Gothic -even you are deserting your old models and guiding literature 
into newer and "svilder paths, Tis the wmy of the world- eternal 
progress is eternal (change,” 

“ Veuy possibly,” said Signor I'irabaloschi, who underst<”)od nothing 
of what was said. “ Nay, it is extremely prolbund; oii reflection, it 
is bea utiftd— superb : you English are so— so— in short, it is admirable. 
IJgo Foscolo is a great genius— :,so is Monti ; and as for Rossini,— you 
know his last opera— stmend(t.P^ 

Madame dc Montaigne glanced at Alaltravcrs, clapped her little 
hands, and laughed outright. Maltravcrs caught the contagion, ands 
laughed also. But lie hastened to repair the pedantic error he had 
committed of taUdng over the heads of the company. He took -up 
the guitar, which, among their musical insfTuments, the screnadjr^i- 
had brought, and after toucdiing its chords for a few mmnents, smd:. 
“After cal, Madame, in your socictyj and with tids moonlit lake beftefi 



TO fed ns if music were our best medium of couversaiioa. Let us 
jWail tt|)oa these ^ntlcmeii to delight us ouce more.*' 

. . forestall wnat I was goiu^ to ask/’ said the ex-singer; ^d 
offered the guitar to Tirabalosclivwlio was in fact dying 
tfo eatfiibit his powers again. He took the iustruiuent with a slight 
grimace of modesV^ and then saying to Madame dc Montaigne, 
*‘!rbere is a song composed by a youi^* friend of mine, which is much 
•idmii^d by the mdies ; though, to me, it seems a little too senthnentaV* 
sang tljg loUomag stanzas (jis good singers are wont to do) with ^ 
^uch leeJing as it he could understand inem 

Ji’IG-IU' AXl) LOVE. 

When stiirs ace in the quiet ftkieii. 

Then most I pine for thee? 

cn me, then, Uiy te»i<lar eyes, 

As fctars look on the seal 

I'or tlionjility, like waves that g-lide by night, 

Arc stillest where they shine ; 

Mine cartlily love lies hushed in light, 

Ueueath tlic heaven of thine. 

There ifj an hour when angels keep 
Farailivu' watch on men 5 

When courser souls arc wrapt hi ?d«ep,-~ 

Sweet spirit, meet me then. 

There is an hour when holy dreams, 

'i'hrough slumber, fairest glide ; 

And in that mystic hour, it seems 
Thou siiouldst be by my siilc. 

The thoughts of thee too sacred are 
For daylight’s cotnmon beam ■ — 

1 can bot know thee a* my star, 

My atigei, and niy dream I 


Aid now, the example set, and the praises of tlic fair hostess exciting 
general erntdatiou, the guitar circled from baud to liaiid, and utich of 
file itslkns performed his part : — might Imve fancied yourscK at 
one of the old Greek feasts, vrith tlie lyre and the myrtlc-braucii going 
the round. 

But both the Italians and the Englishmen felt the cidcrlairanenl 
would be incomplete without hetu*ing the ceJebrated v{K‘ansl and 
unprovtdsatrice who presided over the iiitle banquet ; and Madanie 
de Montaigne, with a woman’s tact, divined the genciul wisli, and 
anticipated the request that was sure to be made. So she toivk t he 
^litar from the lajst singer, and im^iing to Mnltravers, said, "■ You 
have heard, of course, some of our more enunent improvvisatori, and 
therefore if I ask you for a subject it will only be to prove to you that 
the talent is not general amongst the Italians.” 

said Maltravcrs, ‘"1 have heard, indeed, some ugly old 
gentiemen with immense whiskers, and gestures of the itiosi alarming 
ferocity, pour out their vehement impromptus ; but I have never yet 
listened to a young and a liandsomc lady. I shall only believe the 
.. iiispiration when I hear it direct from the Muse,” 
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" Well, I will do my best to deserve your complimentH-“”you must 
five me the theme,’* 

M^travers paused a moment, and suggested the laflueneeof Prai&e 
on Genius. 

The improvyisatrice nodded assent, and after a short prelude broke 
forth into a ^vild and varied strain of verse, in f iroice so exquisitely 
sweet, with a taste so accurate, and a feeling so deep, that the |K>etry 
sounded to the enchaiited listeners like the language that Armida 
might havfi uttered. Xet the verses themselves, like nil e^^tempo- 
raneolis effusions, were of a nature both to pass from -he memory^ 
to defy transcripuou. • 

Wlmn Madame de MontaiguG’s song ceased, no rapturous piaudiis 
followed—the ItaTana were too affected by the science, Maikavm 
by the feeling, for the coarseness of ready praise ;--fimd ere that 
delighted silence which made the first impulse was broken, a new-comer, 
descending from the groves that clothed the ascent behmd the house, 
was in the midst of the party.^ 

Ah, my dear brother,” cried Madame de Montaigne, starting up, 
and hanging fondly on the arm of the strangei*, why Imve you lingered 
so long m the wood ? You, so delicate ! And how are you ? How 
pale you seeml” 

It is but the, reflection of the mooniiglit, Teresa,” said the intruder. 

T feel well,” So saying, he scowled bn the merry party, and tunicd 
ns if to slink away. 

"‘No, no,” whispered Teresa, ‘^ou must stay a moment and be 
presented to my guests ; there is an Englishman here whom you will 
like- -who will ititerent you.” 

With that she almost drp^gged him fonvard. and introduced Iiim to 
Imr guests. Signor Cesaiim returned tlieir salutations mth a mixture 
of b^lifuluess and hauteur^ half-awkward and half-graceful, and mut- 
tering some imiudible greeting, sank into a ,seat and appeared inatantly 
lost in reverie. Maltravers gazed upon him, and was pleased with ms 
aspect— which, if not lumctorne, was strange and peculiar. He 
extremely slight and thin— his cheeks hollow and colourless, with 
a ijrol’usion of black silken ringlets that ahno.st descended to his 
shoulders. HLs eyes, deeply sunk into his head, were Large and 
intensely brilliant *, and a thin moustache, ciurling dowiiward, f^avc an 
additional austerity to Ids mouth, which was closed with gloomy and 
h alf-saroasti c fin nncss . He was not dressed as people dress in gcnci’ol, 
but Avorc a frock of dark camlet, v/ith a large shirt-collar turned down, 
and a mirrow slip of black siiic twisted rather than tied round his 
throat ; Ids nether garment fitted tight to his limbs, and a pair of lialf- 
hessiams completed Ids costume.^ It was evident that the young man 
(and he was very young— jxni laps about nineteen or twenty) inanJged 
that coxcombry of the Pictm-esque which is the sign of a vainer rmud 
than is the comuioiicr coxcombry of the Mode, 

It is astonishing how frequently it happen^ that the introducticnof 
a single intrudci- upon a social party is sufficient to destroy all the 
faimixar harmony tlmt existed there before. YVe sec it even when the 
intruder is agreeable and conijuuidcative — but in the present instance, 
a j^ost could scarcely/ have been a more unwelcoming or unwelcome 
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vkitor. The presence of this shy, speechless, superoilioiis-lookin^ 
man, threw a damp over the whole groap. Tlie jffcr Tirabaloscm 
immediately discoyered that it was time to depart— it had not struck 
any one before, but it certainly late. Tholtolii^ began to bu^te 
about to colleot their music, to make line beeches ana fine profes- 
mens— to bow and to smile— to scramble into their boat, and to push 
off towards the inn at Como, where they had engaged their quarters 
for the ni^t. As the boat gKded away, and wmo two of them were 
emptoyed at the oar, the remaining four took up their instruments and 
sang a parting glee. It was quite midnight— the hush of all thii^ 
around nad gi^bwn more intense md profound— there was a wonderol 
imght of silence in the shining air and amidst the shadows thrown by 
the near banks and the distant h3is over the water. So that as the 
music chiming in wi th the oars grew fainter and fainter, it is impossible 
to describe the thrilliim and magical effect it produced. 

The party ashore did not speak ; there was a moisture, a grateful 


aua pure ror tue aiftcrencc ot tneir ages. A jgiri wno once loves a 
man, not indeed old, but much older than horselt loves Imn with such 
a looking i4p and venerating love ! Maltravers stood a little apart 
Irom the couple, on the edge of the slielving bank, with folded arms 
and thoughtlid countenance. ‘‘ How is it ” said he, unconscious that 
he was speaking half aloud, that the commonest beings of the world 
should be able to give us a pleasure so unworldly P what a contrast 
between those musicians and this music! At this distance, their 
forms arc dimly sceu,^ one might almost fancy the creators of those 
sweet sounds to be of another inoidd from ns. Perhaps even thus the 
poetry of the Past rinp on our ears- -the deeper and the diviner, 
because removed from the clay wliich made tluj poets. 0 Ait, Art ! 
how dost thou beautify and exalt us ! what is nature without thee ! ” 

“ You are a poet, Signor,” said a soft clear voice beside the solilo- 
quist ; and Maltravers started to find that he had )iad unlaiowingly a 
listener in the young Cesarini. 

“ No,” said MaltravcTvS, I cull the flowers, I do not cultivate the 
soil.” 

And why not ? ” said Cesarini, with abrupt energy ; " you are an 
Englishman —yozf have a public— you have a coontry—you have a 
stage, a breathing audience ; we, Italians, have nothing but the 

As he looked on the young man, Maltravers was surprised to see 
the sudden animation which glowed upon his pale features. 

“You asked mo a question I i5g[)uld fain put to you.'" said the 
Englishman, after a pause. “ Yott^ methinks, are a poet P ” 

“I have fancied that I might be one. But poetry with us is a bird 
in the wilderness— it sings from an impulse— the song dies without a 

^ ^ no, 

any^ America,— and not to the corruption of a dead gianfess— 
ch IS now the land of the ancient lyre.” 
t us meet again, and soon,” said Maltravers, holding out his 
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Oesarmi hesitated a moment and then accepted and retimed the 
proffered saluti#on.^ Resetvea as ho was, something in Maltravers 
attracted him ; «md, indeed, there was that in Ernest which fascinated 
most of those unhappy eccentrics who do not nioire in the common 
orbit of the world. 

In a few moments more the Englishman had said farew^ to the 
owners of the viDai, and his light boat skimmed rapidly over the 
tide. 

“ ^Vb.at dn you think of the hgle^e?^^ said Madame de Montaigne 
to her husban4 as they turned towards the house. (They said not a 
word about thb Milanese.) ^ 

‘'He has a noble bearmg for one so young,” said the frenchman, 
“ and seems to have seen the world, and both to have profited and to 
have suffered by it.” 

“ He will .prove an acquisition to our society here,” returned 
Teresa ; “ he interests me ; and you, Castniccio ? ” turning to seek for 
her brother; but^ Cesarini had already, with his usual noiseless step, 
disappeared wiiiiin the house. 

” jyas, my poor brother ! ” she replied, “ I cannot comprehend him. 
What does he desire ? ” 

“ Fame ! ” replied De Moniaigue^ calmly. “ It is a vain shadow ; 
na wonder that lie disquiets himself m vain.” 


CHAPTEll U, 


Alas ! 'v^’hat boots it with incessant ciwe 
To strictly meditate the thankless Masc ; 

Were it not better done &s othei's use, 

To sport with Amaryllis in the shade. 

Or with the tangled of Nctera’s hair ? ** 

MixTov’s Lycidtts. 

There is nothing more salutary to active men than occasional 
interv^als of repose, — when we look within, instead of without, and 
examine almost hisensibly (for 1 hold strict and conscious sell- 
scrutiny a thing much rarer that w'c suspect)--what wc liavo done— 
what wc arc capable of doing. It is settling, as it were, a debtor and 
creditor account with the Past, before we 'plunge into new specula- 
tions. Such an interval of repose did MaJtravers now eiiioy. In 
utter solitude, so far as familiar companionship is concerned, he had 
for several weeks been making himself acquainted with his own 
character and mind, lie read •and thought much, but without any 
exact or defined object. I think it is Montaigne who* says somewhere 
— “ People talk about thinking— Imt for my part I never think, except 
when I si^down to write,” I believe this is not a v^y common case, 
for people who don’t write think as well as people who do ; but con- 
nected, severe, well-developed thought, in contradistinction to vague 
meditation, must be connected with some tangible plan or object; 
nnd therefore wc must be either writing men or actmg men, u we 
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logiCj end unfold into symmcteal desi^iho 
. woffiXB om: reascmm^ faculty. M^iravcTS did not yet feel 
M 1^ waa senjsfole of some intellectual want. idea3, Wf jnew* 
jiet> Im daneams crowded thick and Oonfused upon him ; he wiJ5^d to 
; asrtiMttg^ft them in order, and he could not. He wa3 oterpowered hy 
'^0 Wttoi^anised affluence of his own imagination and intolleet. He 
had oftcaL even as a cliild, fancied that fie; was formed to do ;somo- 
thfog in the world, but he had never stesadily considered what it was 
to he, whether Im was to become a man of books or a man of dfeedsi 
He had written poetry wlien it poured in^eristibly frc^lhc fount of 
emotion withip, ont looked at his effusions with a cold and neglectful 
eye when the enthiiaiasm had passed away. 

Maltmrers was not much gnawed by the desire of fame— -perhaps 
few men of real genius are, until artificially worked up to it^ There is 
in a sound and correct intellect, with all its gifts fairly balanced, a 
calm consmousness of power, a certainty that when its strength is 
fairly put oat, it must be to realize the usual result of strength. Men 
of seeond'rate faculties, on the contrarj% are fretful and nervous, 
fidgeting after a celebrity which they do not estimate by their own 
talents, but by the talents of some one else. They see a tower, but 
are occupied only with measuring its shadow, and think their oto 
height (whicli they never calculate) is to cast as broad a one over tjie 
eanh. It is the short man who is always throwing up his chin, and 
is i\s erect as a dart. The tall man stoops, and the strong man is not 
always using the dnmb-bcils. 

Maitravcr.'s bad not ycl, then, the keen and shaim yearning for 
reputation ; he liad r.ot, as yet, tasted its sweets and bitters --fat al 
draught, whi(;}i o?irr tasi<rf begets too often an insatiable iliirst! 
neither had he enemies a]^d dcctiers whom he wa« ck sirous of abash- . 
ing by merit. And that is a very ordinary cause for exertion in pi’oud 
mnids. He was, il, is true, generally reputed clever, aviid ft)ols were 
afraid of liim : but as lie actively interfered wdth no mtiif s preten- 
sions, so IK) man thmight it necessaiy to call him a blockhead. A.t 
present, ihereroro. it was quietly and uatm‘al].\\ that his. niind was 
working its legitimate ^¥ay to its destiny of exertion. He bejian idly 
and carelessly to note down his thouglits and impressions ; 'what w'as 
once put on the paper, begot new maiter; his ideas been lue more 
lucid to liimscir ; aiid Uie page gi’cw a Jookiug-glass, which pn'scaited 
the likeness of his own features. He began ])y u l itiu with lupidity, 
and without method, lie liad no object but to plctisc iumscJf, and to 
find a vent for an overcliargcul spirit ; and, like most writings of the 
young, the matter was egotistical. We commence with ihc small 
nucleus qf passion and experience, to widen the cirole afterwards i 
and, perhaps, the most exltaisive anpd universal maslcr;> of liie and 
character have begun by being egotists. Eor tliere is iu a man that 
has much in him, a wonuerhjJly acute and sensitive perception of his 
own existence. An imaginative and susceptible person Ijgs, indeed 
ten times as mucli life as a dull fellow, “an’ he bo lieremes.” He 
X^^lies himself in a thousand objects, as.sociates each with his own 
impy, lives in each, and idmost looks upon the world with its 
objects as a part of his individual being. Afterwards, as he 



Im forces ihto the citadeh hut he still Tm 
a and an interest in, the land they pnee covered* Ho 

nnderstaads other people, for he lias lived in other people— the dead 
and the living fancied himself uowBnitns and now Caesar, and 
thoi^lit how ie should act in almost every iToaginable circomsWee 

TlniSi when he begins to paint human characters, essentiaBy differ- 
ent from his own, his knowledge coznes to him almc^t intuitively . It 
is as if he descrihmg the mansions in which he Hmsdf has for- 
merly lodged, though for a short time* Hence, in great writers of 
of Itomance-^of the Drama— the with wjfich they paint 

their personages ; their creations are flesh and bbod, not shadows or 
machines, ' 

Maltravers was at first, then, an egotist in the matter of his rode 
and desultoiy sketches— in the manner, as I said before, he was care- 
less and negligent, as men will be who have not yet found that expres- 
sion is an art. Still those wild and valucksa essays— those rapt and 
secret confessions of his own heart— were a delight to him* He 
began to taste the trani^ort, the intoxication of an author. And oh, 
what a luxmry is there in that first love of the Muse ! that process by 
which wc give a palpable form to the iong-intandble visions whieh 
have flitted across us;— the bejiutifiil ghost of the Ideal within us, 
which we invoke in tlie Gaclara of our still closets, with the wand of 
tile simple pen ! 

It was early noon, the day after iie l.ad formed his acquaintance 
’adth the De MontaigncB, that Midiravel's sat in his favourite room ;-7- 
the one he had selected for bis study, from the many cliambers of his 
large and solitary habitation. He' sat in a recess by tlie open v/iudovv" 
which looked on the lake; and liooks w^crc serttored on liis table, and 
Maltravers was jotting down liis eriticisiris on what he read, niingled 
with his impressions on what he saw. It is tiie pleasantest kind of 
composition— the note-book of a man who studies in retirement-, who 
observes in society, wiio in all things can admire and feel. Be was 
yet engaged in this easy task, when Cesarini w,'^ announced, and the 
young brother of the fair Tcre«a entered Lis apartment. 

1 have availed myself soon of your invitation said the Italian. 

I a,cknow']t‘dge tJie compliment/* rex^licd Maitevers, pressing the 
hand shyly held out, t,o him. 

1 see you imve been writing^I thought you were attaclicd to 
literature* I read it in your countenance, I heard it in your voice,** 
said Cesarini, seating himself. 

I have been idly beguiling a very idle leisure, it is true,** said 
Maltravers. 

But you do not write for yowrsclf alone — ^you have an eye to tlie 
great tribunals— Time and the Public.** 

‘‘ Not so, I assure you honestly/* said Maltravers, smiling. " If 
you look at the books on my tabic, you will see that they are the great 
masterpieces of ancient ana modem loro— these are studies that dis- 
courage tyros *’ 

“ But inspire them.** 

** I do not think so. Models may form our taste as critics, but da 
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jM)t i§4^te u4 fe Itsism that omr owii 

tfcfisedf oiEa^ the great lever of the iuert matte we 

accumidate. ^ Look in thy hemt: aiid write/ said an old Englisli 
writer,^ who did not^ however, practise what he preached. And yoa. 

Am nothing, and would he somethuig/* said the young mAu, 
shortly and bitterly. 

Aiid how do^. that- wish not rcalke its object 

Merely because 1 rnn Italiaaa^f said Cesarini. ‘‘^With us there 
is no literary pttblic--“ho vast reading class^-wc liave dih^ttanii and 
literati, and gtudents, and even authors; but tliese luake only a 
coterie, not a public. 1 Imvc. writteUi I have published ; but no one 
Hstened to me. I am an author mthout readers.*^ 

“ It is no uncommon case in England,” said Maltravcis. 

The Italian continued-* -*^ 1 thought to live in tlie mouliis of men- 
to stii* up thoughts long dumb— to awaken the strings of tiie old lyre 1 
III vain. Like the nightingale, 1 sing only to., break my heail v,ith a 
false and melancholy emulation of other notes.'’ 

There are epochs in all countries,” said Maltrav el's, gently, /wlion 
peculiar veins of literature arc out of vogue, and when no genius ciiu 
bring them into public notice. But you wisely said tliere were tw<j 
tribunals— the Public and Time. You liave still the last to appciil to. 
Your great Italian liistorians wrote foi; the uuboni — ^thchr worlds noi. 
even published till their death. That indiflcrenco to living repnt ution 
has in it, to me, something of the sublinn?.” 

‘‘ ] cannot imitate them— and they were not poets,” said Cosari in, 
sharply. To poets, praise is a necessary aliment ; neglect is death.” 

“ My dear Signor Cesariui,” said the Englishman, feelingly, “ do 
not give way to these thoughts. There ought to be in a healthful 
iimbition the stubborn stuff of persevering longevity ; it must live on, 
and hope for the day which comes slow or fast, to all wliost^ labours 
deserve the goal.” 

But perhaps mine do not. I sometimes 1‘car so — it is a horrid 
thought.” 

You are very young yet,” said Maltravcrs ; “ how lew at your 
age ever sicken for fame ! That ilrst step is, perhaps, the half way to 
the prize,” 

I am not sure that Ernest thought exactly as he spoke ; hut it was 
the most delicate consolation to offer to a man whose abrupt frank- 
ness emban^assed and distressed him. Tlie young man shook Lis 
head despoiidingly. Maltravcrs tried to change the subject— he rose 
and moved to the balcony, which overhung tlie lake— he talked of 
the weather— he dwelt on the exquisite scenery— he pointed to the 
ndnute and more latent beauties anound, with the eye and taste of 
one who had looked at Nature in her details. The poet grew more 
aaiimated and cheerful ; he became even eloquent ; he quoted poetry 
andli^ talked it. Maltravers was more and more interested in him- 
.Syfelt a curiosity to know if liis talents equalled his aspirations : 
helmed to Cesarini his wish to see his compositions— it was just 
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ivliat tJic yotmg man deairei Poc^ CesarimI It was aucti to 
;to get s new Kstener* and he fondly imaged eveiy honest iUtener 
mm% be a warn adm|rer. But with the coyness d Sis caste, he 
affected reluctance imd hesitation ; he dallied with Ms own impatient 
yeanlings. And Maltrarcrs, to smooth his way, propo^d an excur- 
sion on the lake. 

‘'One of my men shall row/^ said he; ''you shall recite to me, 
and I will be to you what the old housekeeper was to Moli&?e.” 

Maltravers had deep good^nature where he was touched^ though 
no had not a supmifluity of what is called good-humour,, which floats 
on the surface and smiles on all alike. He had mdch^of the milk 
of human kindness, but little of its oil. 

The poet assented, and they were soon upon the lake. It was a 
sultry day;, and it was noon; so the boat crept slowly along by the 
shadow ol the shore, and Oesarini drew from nis breast-pocket some 
manuscripts of small and beautiful writing. Wlio dofe not know 
the pains a }'oung poet takes to bestow a fair dress on his darhi^ 
rhjTues I 

Oesarini read well and feelingly. Everything was in favour of 
the reader. His own poetical countenance — his voice, his enthu- 
siasm, hall-suppressed — the pre-engaged interest of the auditor— 
the dreamy loveljness of the hour and scene— (for there is a great 
deal as to time in these things 1) Maltravers listened intently. It 
is very diilicult to judge of the exact merit of poetry in another 
language, even when we know that language well— so much is 
there in the .untranslatable magic of expression, the little subtle- 
ties of style. But Maltravers, ircsb, as he himself had said, from 
the study of great and original writers, could not but feel that he 
was listening to lecble though melodious mediocrity. It was the 
poetry of words, not things. He thought it cmel, however, to be 
hypercritical, and lie uttered all the commonplaces of eulorium 
that occisiTcd to him. The young mim was enchanted; '*^Aiid 
yet,*’ said ho w'hh a sigii, “I have no Public. In England they 
would appreciate luc.” Alas! in England, at that moment, there 
%verc‘. live hvaidrcd i)oets as young, as ardent, and yet more gifted, 
\vhos(‘. hcjiris beat with the same desire -whose nerves w^ero broken 
by the same disappointments. 

Malt ravei’s ibiiiid that his youug friend would not listen to any 
j udginont not purely iavourahle. The iirchbishop in — Gil Bias was 
not more touchy upon any criticism that w^us not panegyric. Mal- 
travers ibought it a bad sign^ but he recollected Gil Bias, and 
jirudcntly refrained from bringmg on himself the benevolent wish of 
beaiieoup de bouheur et un pi u plus de bon gout.” When Cc^- 
rini had finished his MS., he av5s anxious to conclude the excursion 
-he longed to be at home, and think over the admiration he had 
t^xcited. Bnt ho left Ids poems with Malti*avcrs, ^ and getting on 
shore by the remains of Pliny’s villa, was soon out of sight. 

Maltravers that evening read the poems with attention. His 
first opinion was confirmed. Tlie young man wrote without know* 
ledge. He had never felt the passions he pajnted, never been in 
the situations he d('sci:ibed. There was no originality in him, for 
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to^ IfatbarTeni ntito a fit of deep totoff* ? 

vm 'Wi* me againrf mysdf!" tiot^Jlfo. hew wood 

«aa draw water, ton attach ouisekes devotedk to.an sn ro vilwh 
we have not to eanacitir to exod. . . It t» to throw avray to 
healthM objects of life foe a diswwed d»sw,-'Wfir3e thm to 
ItoicnLeuBis, it is to make a saciifioe of a^ bemtyto to 

simle d a sytpMd, that never yisite ns hot la viauna.’* IMtnTOrs 
boked over Sis own oompositiims, and toast tom into to are. 
^ slept is tot nisht. fiis Was a Htto def eofed. Be was 
hke a beanty who has seen a carioatare of nearadf. 


CBAPTlll in. 

** Still follow Skvsb, of every art the Soul.** 

Po,i*r/: ilffiro# Jjr^srt^fs—Kssay h , 

Ebnest Maltiuveius spent much of liis time witli the family of 
De Montaigne. There is no period of life in which wo arc more 
accessible to the sentiment of friendsliip, than in Ihc inteiwalsof moral 
exhaustion which succeed to the disappointments of the ]>assions. 
Tliercis, then, sometliing inriting in those gentler feelings which 
keep alive, but do not fever, the cii’culation of the ulleetiohs, Mal- 
travers .h)oked with the liencvolence of a brother upon the brilliant, 
versatile, and rcjstless Teresa. She was the last person in the world 
ho could have been, m love with— for his nature, ardent, excitable, 
yet fastidious, required something of repose in the manners and 
temperament of the woman whom he could love, and Teresa scarcely 
knew what repose was. Whether playing with her childi*en (and 
she had t\vo lovely ones — the eldest she years old), or tciising her 
cahn^ and meditative liusband, or pouring out extempore verses, o)' 
rattling over a■irs^yhich she never finished, on the guitar or piano— or 
making excursions on the hike— or, in short, in whatever occupation she 
H$>peaTed as the Cynthia of the minute, she was always gay and mobile 
—never out of humour, never acknowledging a single care or cross in 
dfe— never susceptible of grief, save when her brother’s delicate health 
cur morbid temper saddened her atmo^hcre of sunshine. Even then, 
the sangui»« elasticity of her mind ana constitution quickly rocovered 
ftora the depression ; and she persuaded herself that Castniccio \fOuld 
grow stronger every year, ana ripen intS a celebrated and happy man. 
(J^truppio himself lived what romantic poetasters call the ^‘Hfe of a 
poetv^ 'He loved to see the sun rise ohr the distant AJps-^or the 
midni^t moon sleeping on the lake. Ho spent half the day, and 
dhenunlf the night, in solitary raorbles, v/eavuig liis airy rhymes, or 
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miizmg cbjfti3Qe(;<^ oi mb mi blood* wi bim cor^ 

porcal asd emtiiiQinate vboks^ !io( confmd mi grlimi^ 
moats. • 

Thoagb Ernest wm Mtacbedl to Terc&a and deeiiibF inter-ested in 
Castmooic^ it was De Montnip^ for wbom he eipoweed Ht 
Higher and iprer sentiment ^ mtmm. Tbm Fremhmm was cm 
amuaintcd with a much liijrger wmii than that of the (^tewes. He 
had served m the been mpW^ with disfootitm in <^ivil affiw% 
and was of that robimt and hemthfid moral constitution whioft 
can liear with every variety of socird life, and estimate caliidy tfo, 
balance of onr moml fortunes. Trial aha experience had Irft hxBi 
that true philoao^r who is too wiso to be an ontimist, too inst to be 
a misanthjfope. He enioyed life with sober juaguient, and pnEsned 
the path most suited to himself, without declaring it io be the best for 
otiiers. He was a little hard, perhaps, upon the en'ors that belong 
io wealcness and conceit—not to* those that liavc their source in grew 


natures or f^encrous thoughts. Amoiig his characteristics was a pro- 
found jidmiration ibr En^and. Has own coun.tr>' he half loved, vet 
half disdained. The impetuosity and levity of his corapatnots dia- 
pleased his sober and digniiied notions. He could not forgive them 
(he v/as wont to say) for having made the two grand experiments of 
popular revohition and mflitary despotism in vam. He smpatliised 
neither with the yoiuig enthusiasts who desiied a republic, without 
well knowii^ Ihd nuniei'ous strata of habits and customs upon which 
that fabric, if designed lor permanence, should be built - nor with the 
nneducated and fierce chivalry that longed for a restoration of the 
wa;mor empire— nor with the dull and arrogant bigots who connected 
all ideas of order and government with the ill-starred and worn-out 
dynasty of the Bourbons. In faelL.Gooi) was witih him the pm- 
etfom of all theories and all wactice. And it was this quality 
that attatjhed him to tlie Iilnglish. His philosophy on this head was 
rather curious. 


‘‘ Good sense,'*’ .said he one day to Maltraveis, as they were walldng 
to alicl fro at Do Montaigne’s villa, by tJie mar^n of tlm lake, noi 
a merely intellectual attribute. It is rather the result of a just 
equiiibnum of all ourfacuifcics,spb:ituai and moral. The dishonest, or the 
toys of their own passions, may have j^nius ; but they rarely, if ever, 
have good sense in the conduct of life. They may often win large 

f rizes, but it is by a game of chance, not skill. But the man whom 
perceive waiving an honourable aud upright career— just to othe«t 
and also to himsmf (for we owe justice to oursc.lves— to the care ^ ; 
OUT fortunes^ our character— to the management of our passions)— ii 
a more dignified representative of ^is Afiker than the mere ohild.flf 
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Of such a irjtui, '\ve say, he has good sense ; yes, hut he luis 
also integrity, self-resi)ri.*t, and self-denial. A thousand trials whicli 
Ills sense braves and conquers, are temptations also to his probity— 
his temper— ia a wordv to all the many sides of liis complicated nature. 
Now, i do not think lie will have this (rood sense anymore than a 
(Ininiard will have strong nerves, unless he be in the constant habit 
of keeping his mind clear from the intoxication of envy, vanity, and 
the various emotions that dupe and mislead us. Good sense is not, 
therefore, aii abstract quality or a solitary talent ; but^ it is the 
natural result of the habit oi thinking justly, and tlieretbre seeing 
clearly, and is as diflcrcut from the sagacity that belongs to a diplo- 
matist or attorney, as the pliilosophy of 8ocmtes diiiered from thci 
rhetoric of Gorgias. As a mass w individual (JxccUencies uiake up 
tiiis attribute in a man, so a mass of sucJi men thus characterised give 
a chai*aeter to n nation. Your England is, tliercforc, renowned for 
its good sense ; but it is renowned idso for the cxcelicncies which ac- 
company strong sense ill an individual, high honesty and faith in its 
dealings, a w'arm lov(’. of justice and fair play, a general freedom from 
the violent crimes common on the. Continent, and the energetic pm*- 
sevcrcnce in enterprise once (^oimneneod, w hich results from a bold 
imi healthful disposition.'* 

Oui’ AVars, our Debt began MaliraN crs. 

“Pardon me,” intemipied Do Montaigne, ** 1 am speaking of your 
People, not of your Govcnim(ait. A government is often a very unfair 
representative of a nation. But even in Iho wais you allude to, iJ' 
you examine, you will generally find them originate in tlie Jove ol’ 
justice (w^bicii is the basis of good sense), uoi from any insane desire 
of conquest or glory. A man, however sciisibh.*, joust have a licaH in 
his bosom, and a great nation cannot be. a i>i(u.*e of scllish clockwork. 
Suppose >ou and I are sensible, prudent men, and \\ v seii in a crowd 
oiie violent fellow unjustly knocking anol her •m the head, w’c should 
be brutes, not men, if we did not intcrierc with the savage ; but if wc 
thrust ourselves into a crowd with a. large bludgeon, and belabour 
our neighbours, witli the hope that the spectatoi’s would cry, ‘ Sec 
what a bold, strong fellow^ that is 1* — I hen avc slioiild be only playing 
the madman from tlic motive of the cox com Ij. 1 fear you will lind, in 
the inilitaiy history of the French and English, the application of my 
parable.” 

“Yet still, I confess, there is a gallantry, and a nobleman-like and 
Norman spirit in the Avhole French nation, wEich make me forgive 
many of their excesses, and think they ai'c destined for great piu-poses, 
when experience shall have sobered their hot bood. Some nations, 
as some men, are slow in arriving at maturity ; others seem men 
in their cradle. ITic English, thanks to their sturdy Saxon origin, 
elevated, not depressed, by the Norman infusion, never w^ore cliil- 
dren. The dillerencc is striking, wlien you regard the represen- 
tatives of both in their great men— -whether writers or active 
citizens.” 

“ Yes,” said De Montaigne, “in Milton and Cromwell there Ls 
nothing of the brilliant child. I cannot say us much for Yoltaire or 
Napoleon. Even Kichelicu, the manliest of our statesmen, had so 
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much of the IVench iufa-iit m hiru as to fancy hiinscif a beau gar^oK, a 
gallant, a wit, and a poet.* As for the liaciiic school of writers, they 
wxre not out of the leading-strings of imitation—cold copyists of a 
pseudo-clfissic " in which they saw the form, and never caught the 
spirit. What so little ‘Homan. Greek, Hebrew, as their lUmian, 
Greek, and Hebrew drain.as ? Your rude Shakspeare's Julius Caesar 
•— evoi Ids 1'ix)iliLs and Cressida— have tht; ancient spirit, precisely 
as they arc imitations ot’ nothing ancienf. But our Frenchmen 
copied the gijint images of old, just as the school-girl copies a 
drawing, by holding it up to the indow, and tracuig t h . lines on silv(*r- 
paper.''* * 

"But your new writers— Oc Staifl— Chateau briandr ’‘“" 

"ifind no fault with the sentimentalists,'’ answcr(‘d the severe 
critic, ‘‘than that of exceeding feebleness— they iiave no bone and 
muscic in their genius— all is liacdd and rotund in its feminine 
s} nimetry. They seem to tliiiik that vigour consist s in ilorid phrases 
;m(l little aphorisms, and delineate all the mighty tempests of the 
nunimi heart with tiie polished prettiucss of a iriiniature-painler on 
ivory. IS ol — these two arc children of another kind- atfec't (‘d, tricked- 
oiit, well-dressed children— veiy clever, very precocious— hut children 
still. 'J'heir winnings, and their sentuncnialitics, and iheir egotism, 
and their vanitj) cannot interest mascidine beings who know what life 
and its stem objects are.” 

" Your brother-in-law,” said Mallnivcrs, wiili a sliglit siiiil{% " must 
lind in you a discouraging censor.” 

“My poor Castruccio,” replied Dc Monlmgne, with a half-sigh; “he 
isoneoi those victims whom i believe to be more emrnnou tnan wc 
dream of— men w’hose. aspirations are abov(' their powers, L agree 
with a great German writ er, that in the first walks of Art. no man 
has a rigm to enter, unless he is convinced t hat he has slrenglli and 
speed for the goal. Castruccio might- be an amiable member of soei cl > , 
nay, an able and uscfidmau, if he would apply the powers he, ])ossesses 
to the rewards they may obtain. He has talent enough to win him 
reput ation in any profession but tlmt of a poet,” 

"But authors who obtain immortality arc not always first, -rat:e.” 

" llvst-rutc in their w^ay, I suspect; even if that; way be false or 
trivial. They must, be comiected witli the hiHorij of their litcral ure ; 
you must be able to say of tbeni, ‘ In this school, be it bad or good, 
they exerted such aTid such an inllncnee ;’ in a word, tiiey niusi form 
a link in the great chain of a nation’s authors, which may bo aiicr- 
wards forgotten by the siipcrficiai, but without which the (diainwouiil 
be incomplete. iVnd tlius, if not iirst-rate for all time, tiit'y {iav<i 
been first-rate ill their own day. ^ Btit Castruccio is only t he l eiio o: 
others— 'he can neither found a school nor ruin one. lot Uos ” 
added He Montaigne after a pause j— “this juclandioly maiao'y in 
brother-in-law would cure itself, perhaps, if lie were not Tr-jilim.. lii 
youi* animated aud bustling counlry, after suiheient; 'Lsappuintii.e.r aM 
a poet, hoAvould glide into some other calliug, and bis varLty and 

At the time of this rouvcrsatiori, the later school, a-lornod by Vicl ir 
who, with notior.s of Art clribovately wrO)ii::, is si ill a^mriu ui’ e\tr: .3 
hiitl not risen into its present r>iiuvc’’cal rcputatioii. 
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erflpviug: for dTect would find n i-ational a. id manly outlet. But in 
ttsdy, what oau a clever man do, if he is not a poet, or a robber ? If 
fee io^e hb (XJitmiry, that crime is enough to liulit him for civil employ- 
jifidi his inina cannot stir a step in the bold channels of specula* 

: Ite witlumt fialling foul of tlie Auskian or the Pope. No ; the best 
t^®ia1h0pe fttf Ga^ruecio is, that he wiU end in an aatiQuary^ md 
aboiit ruim with the Bomane. better that than mediocre 


l^&avei’s was silent and ihougtttful. Strange to say, Dc 3i$on* 
taigne’s newa^'d not diseourage fits own new and secret ardour for 
intelleetual tnumphs;, not because he felt that he was now able to 
achieve them, but because he felt the iron of his own nature, and 
knew that a man who /M iron m his natute must ultimately liit upon 
some way of shaping the metal into use. 

The host and gnest were now joined by Castraocio himself— silent 
and gloomy as indeed he usually w^s, especially in the presence of I)e 
Montaigne, with whom he felt his " self-love ” wounded ; for thougii 
he Jon^d to despise his hard brothcr-imlaW, the young poet wari 
compefled to acknowledge that De Montaigne was not a man to be 
despised. 

Maltravers dined with the De Montaignes, and spent the evcniri;: 
with thomi He could not but observe that Castruccio. who affected 
in his verses the softest sentiments— who was indeed, by original 
nature, tender and gentle— had become so completely warped hy tliai 
worst of all mental vices— the eternally pondering on his own exi,:ol - 
leucics, talents, mortifications, and ill-usage, inat he neven- (um- 
tributed to the gratification of those around him he had none of tin; 
little arts of social benevolence, none of the playtid youth of disposi- 
tion which usuaUy belongs to the good-heart(;d, jmd for which (^s 
a masicr-genius, however elevated their studies, liowever srem or r<'- 
served to the viugar world, are commonly noticeable amidst ilic frlmids 
they love, or in tno home they adorn. Occupied with one dream, een - 
tred in self, the young Italian was suHen and morose to ail who did 
not sympatiiise with liis own morbid fancies. From the children- -ihe 
sister— the friend— the whole living earth, he fled to a poem on Soli- 
tude, or stanzas upon Fame. Maltravers said to himself, I will 
never be an author— I w ill never sigh for renown— if T am to purchase 
©hadows at such a price!** 
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chapter IV. 

** It c^not be too deeply ibaptessed the thet to 

tie paid for mental tbcqaieitlohs* end that it h» al^urd to e^tpect them .iei&o^ 

as to hope for a harvest where we have not sown theaeed.** 

** In evcrytidhg: we do« we may bo possibly hiyinff a trsln tit cOhseqpmNeHt the 
operation of wM(di may tenminate otily witti our eiietenbe.*^ • 

Bailkt: t:tBa§fttin^he Formi^Hon nn4Jhll^i(tiaUanti/^h^i, 

Tiios passed nm fer Mvanced ^wisMc ; firfltt 

Maltravers lingered Como. Mb saw little of any c^her fan^ than 
that of the De Montaignej^and the greater part of his time was 
necessarily spent alone. His occupation continued to be tliht Of 
making experiments of his own powers, and these gradually heoame 
bolder md niorc; coraprehensivO. He took care, however, not to shoW 
ins ‘^Hiversioni-. of Como ” to his new friends : ne wanted no audienee 
— he dreamt of no Public ; he desired merely to practise his own 
mind. Ilc becmnc awai'e, of Ins own accord, as he proceeded, that a 
man can neither study with much depth, nor compose with much art, 
unless he has some definite ohject before him ; in the first, some one 
branch of knowledge to master; in the last, some one (X)ucf3ptiou to 
workqirt. Maltravers fell back upon his boyish passion for 
physicial specdiatioii ; btit with wlmt different itsults did he j.ov. 
%vrestie with the subtle schoolmen,— now' chat he had practically known 
mankind! How insensibly new lights broke in upon liim, as he 
tlu'cadcd the labjTiuth of cause and cnect, by which tve seek to arrive 
at that curious Jtnd biform monstcr—our ow n nature. His mind be- 
came saturated, as it were, with these profound studies and Rmrlitatioiis ; 
and Vr lien at length he paused fi*om them, ho felt as if he had nof. been 
living in solitude, but had gone through a process of action in the 
‘)usy : so much jiistcr, so much dearer, had become Ids know- 
iedge of himself and othens. But though these researches eoioured, 
they did not limit his intellv^ctual purauits. Toctiw and the lighter 
lettm s became to liim, not merely a relaxation, hut a critical and 
thoughtful study. He delighted to penetrate into the causes that have 
made the airy w^ebs spun by men’s mneies so permanent and powerful 
in thcii* inliuence over the hard, werk-day world. And what a lovely 
:>oene— what a sky— what an air wherein to commence the proje(jts of 
that ambition which seeks to e.stablish an empire in the hearts and 
memories of mankind ! ] belidVc it has a great efi’ect on the future 
labours of a writer,— the place where he first dreams that it is his 
desi iny to write I ' _ 

From these pursuits Ernest was aroused by another letter from 
(Cleveland. His kind friend had been disappointed and vexed tliM 
Maltravers not follow his advice, and return to England. He had 
shown his displeasure by not answering Ernest’s letter of excuses; but 
kitcly he had been seized with a- dangerous illness wdiicli reduced him 
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to tile brink of the grave ; and with ahcart softened by the exhaastion 
the &ame^ he now wrote in the thst moments of convalescence to 
Maltravers, infoming him of his attack and danger, and once more 
■urging him to return. The thought that Cleveland— the dear, kind 
gentle guardian of his youth— had been near unto death, that he 
might never more have hung upon that fostering hand, nor replied to 
that paternal voice, smote Ernest with terror and remorse. He re- 
solved instantly to return to England, and made })is preparations 


He went to take leave of th^ Ho Monf;ugu<is. Teresa was trying 
to teach her fipst-bom to read •> nd, seated by the open mndow of the 
vill^ in her neat, not precise, dishabille— witli the httle boy’s delicate, 
yet bold and healthy coiuitenancc looking up fcarlcssfy at ners, while 
she was endeavouring to initiate him— half gravely, half laughingly— 
into the mysteries of monosyl’ blcs, the pretty boy and the fair young 
mother made a delightful pic iv*'. l)e Moutaime was reading the 
Essays of his celebrated name" iikc*, in uhom he boasted, I know not 
with what justice, to claim an ancestor. From time to time he looked 
fromthepageto take aglaiicc atthe progress of his lieir, and keep ug with 
themarcnoi intellect. But he did not interfere with the inatcrnal lecture; 
he was wise enough to know that there is a kind of sympathy between 
a child and a mother, which is wort h all the grave superiority of a 
father in making learning palatable to young years. He was far too 
clever a man not to despise all the systems of forcing infants under 
knowledge-frames, which are the present fashion. He knew that 
philosophers never made a greater mistake than in insisting so much 
upon beginning abstract education from the cradlej. It is quite enough 
to attend to an infant’s temper, and correct that cui’sed predilection 
for telling libs which falsifies all Dr. Eeid’s absurd theory ^out innate 
propensities to trutli, and makes the prevailing epidemic of the nursery. 
Above all, what advantage ever compensates for hurting a cliild’s 
health or breaking his spirit ? Never let him learn, more than Jom 
can htdp it, the crusMng bitterness of fear. A bold child who looks 
you in the face, speaks the truth and shames the devil ; that is the 
stuff of which to make good and brave— ay, mid wise men ! 

Maltravers entered, mianiKiunced, into this charming family party, 
and stood unobserved for a few moments, by the open door. The little 
pupn was the first to perceive him, and, forgetful of monosyllables, ran 
to greet him: for Maftravijrs, though gentle rather tlum gay, was a 
favourite with children, and his fair, calm, gracious countenance did 
more for him with them, than if, like Goldsmith’s Bnrchell, his pockets 
had been filled with gingerbre^ and apples. ‘"Ah, fic on you, Mr. 
Maltravers!” cried Teresa, rising; “you have blown away all the 
characters I have heem endeavouring this last hour to imprint upon 
sand” 

“ Not so, Signora.,” said Maltravers, seating himself, and placing 
the child on his knee; “my young friend will set to work again with 
a greater gusto after this little break in upon his labours.” 

’“You will stay with us all da^ I hope ?” said De Montaigne. 

“Indeed,” sfiid Maltravers, “1 am come to ask permission to do so, 
for to-morrow 1 depart for England.” 
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Is it possible cried Icresa, "HowsuddtMi! . How \re shall Miss 
you! Oh! dou’t go. But perhaps you have bad news from England/^ 

‘*Ilmvencwsthat suimnon uic hence,” replied Maltravers; “my 
guardian and second father has been d^erously ill. 1 am uneasy 
about him, and reproach myself for having forgotten him so long in 
your seductive society.” 

“I am rea^ soiry to lose you,” said Do Montaigne, with greater 
warmth in his tones than in his words. hope heartily we sliall 
meet again soon ; you will come, perhaps, to Pans ?” 

“ Probably,” said Midtravers ; “ and yoiL perhaps, » > England ? ” 

“ Ah, how I should like it 1 ” exclaimed Teresa. « 

you would not” said her husband; “you would not like 
England at all ; you would call it trutc beyond measure, li is cme of 
those countries of which a native should be proud, but which has no 
Musemeut for a stranger, precisely bec^usfi frJI of such serious and 
snrriug occupations to the citizens- The pleasantest countries for 
strangers are the worst countries for natives (witness Italy), and 
mce versdy 

Teresa shook her dark curls, and would not be convinced. 

“ And where is Castruccio ? ” asked Maltravers. 

“In his boat on the lake,” replied Teresa. “He will be incon- 
solable at your departye : you are the only person he can understand, 
or who understands hiTu ; f he only person in Italy—. L had aLmosi said 
in the whole world.” 

“Well, we shall meet at dinner,” said Ernest; “meanwhile, let me 
prevail on you to accompany me to the IHinuma. I wish to say 
farewell to that crystal vSprkg.” 

Teresa, deliglitcd at any excursion, rc^adily consented, 

“And 1 t(X), nuwnma,” cried the child ; “and my little sister? ” 

“ Oh, certainly,” said Maltravers, speaking for the parents. 

So the party was soon ready, and they pushed oft* in the clear genial 
noon-tide (for November in Italy is as e^ly as September in the 
North), across the sparkling and dimpled waters. The children 
prattled, and the grown-up people talked on a thousand matters. It 
was a pleasant day, that last day at Como ! For the farewdis of 
frieudsmp have inaecd something of tlic melancholy, but not the 
anguish, of those of love. Perhaps it would be better if we could 
got rid of love altogether. Life would go on smoother and happier 
without it. Friendship i.s the wdno of existence, but love is the 
dram-drinking. 

When they returned, tliey found Castrufjcio seated on the lawn. 
He. did not appear so much dejected at tie prospect of Ernest's 
departure as Teresa had anticijxited ; for Castruccio Cesarini was a 
vfn*y jealous man, and }i(3 lifid lately been chagrined and disconi^ented 
with seeing the dcliglit that the De Montaignes took in Ernest's 
soeie^. ^ 

“ Why is tljis ? ” ho often asked himself “ why are tlioy mure 

E leased with this stranger’s society lhaii mine? My ideas are as 
•csli, as original ; I have as mucli genius, yet even my diy brother-iU- 
law allows his talents, and predicis that hv will be an cinincut man; 
while I No !— one is not a prophet m one’s own country ! ” 
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til^ppy hfa mind bore nil ilic raiife iv'ceds of the 

p^icnl mid tise \recdd choked up tht flowei^ 

the ^perly ciAivatei should alone bear, let that crisis in life 
itAited Gastoicck)^ in whidh a sensitive and pociicicdinahB bsii: 
^massed ; the crisis m which a feentiment is remaoed the 
in 'wMch love for some real object gathers the scattmfed tays or the 
h&BStt into a focus : out of that ovdxsA he might ptiss a jphrer and 
Snanliei’ being-iso Maltravers often hoped. Maltraters then little 
i^nght how closely connected with his own fate to be that 
passage in the histoiy of the Italian! C^ruccio contrived to take 
Slaltravers aside, am as he led the Englishman through the wood 
that backed the mansion, he said, with some emoarrassment, ^‘You 
go. I suppose, to London ? 

*‘I shall pass througii it— e I execute any commission for you f 

" WhyJ yes ; my poems ! — I link of pubhshing them in Engkiii : 
your aristocriicy cultivate the Italian letters; and, perhaps, I may be 
read bv the fair and noble— is the proper audience or poets. Eor 
the viugar herd— I disdain it 1 

My dear Castinioeio, I will undertake to see your poems pub- 
lished m Ixiiidon, if yon wish it ; but do not be sanguine. In England 
we read little poetry, even in our own language, and we are shame- 
fully indifferent to forcigti literature.” # 

Yos, foreign literature generally, and you are ri^ht ; but mj/ mom 
are of another kind. They must command attention in a polished 
and intelligent circle.” 

“Well! let the expeTimeni be in‘ed; you can let me have the 
poems when we part.” 

“I tiiaiik you,” said Castruccio, ia a joyous tone, pres.sing his 
friend’s hand ; and for tl’e rest of that evening, lie seemed an altered 
being ; he even caressed the children, and did not sneer at the grave 
conversation of his brother-inIaw^ 

Wlien Maltravcrs rose to dcjiart, Castruccio gave him the packet ; 
and then, utterly engrossed wit 1 1 his own imagined futurity of fame, 
vanished from the room to indulge liis reveries. 11c eared "no longer 
for Mfiltravers— he had put liiinto use- -he could not be sorry for his 
di^atture, for that departure was the Avatar of His rioDcaranci; t;) a 
new world ! 

A small dull rain was failing, though, at iuieiwals, the stars broke 
through the unsettled clouds, and Teresa did not tlicrcfore % enture 
from the house ; she presented her smooth cheek to the young guest 
to salute, pressed him by the hand, and bade him adieu udth tCiirs in 
h^ eyes. “Ah I ” said she, “when we meet again, 1 liopo you wdll 

tnjxrried — shall love your wife dearly. There is no liappiness like 
iharriage and home! ” aaid she looked with ingenuous tendemoss at 
De Montaigne. 

Maltravers sighed— Ws thoughts flew ba(i to Alice. Where now 
W!W that lone and friendless girl, whose innocent love had once 
brightened a home for hm ? He answered by a vague and mechanical 
commonplace, and quitted the room with De Montaigne, who insisted 
on seeing him d^art. As they neared the lake, De Montaigne broke 
, silence. 



dear Jlffiiavm,” he Mth a serious a^thouglitfal afleOfcicm ^ 
^iis voice, “ we may not meet again for years. I have a waHaintea^est 
in your happiness ima careei^yes, axwr— I repeat the word. I do not 
hamtually seek to inspire young men wif | amhifS^ Enoaghfor 
most of them to he good and honour^e oilmens. But in yout case it 
is different. I see in you the earnest and meditative, not rash and 
overweenin^outh, which is usually productive of a disting^hed 
manhood. Tour nund is not yet setfled^ it is true : but it is fayt 
becoming clear and mellow &om the first ferment of boyish dreams 
and passiems. You have everything in your fAVorar,-~-oompetence, 
birth, conneetioiis ; above all you arc an Englishman! You havr 
a mi^ty stage, on which, it is lioe, you cannot establish a footing 
without ment and without labour— so much the better; in Which 
strong fxnd resolute rivals will urge you m to emulation; and then 
competition will task pur keenest powers. Think what a glorious 
fate it is, to have an influence on the vast, but ever-growing mind of 
such a country,-^to feel ’^hen you retire from the busy scene, that 
you have played an unforgotten ^rt—that you have been the medium, 
under Goa’s great will of circulating now ideas throughout the world 

This is the true ambition ; the desii^e of mere personal notoriety is 
vanity, not ambition. Do not then be lukewarm or supine. The 
trait 1 have observed hi you,” added the Frenchniau, with a smile, 
‘‘most prejudicial to your chances of distinction is, that you are ioo 
philosophical, too apt to eui bono aU the exertions tliat iiiterfc^re with 
tl\(‘ indolence of cultivated leisure. And you must not suppose, 
Maltravcrs, that an active career will be a path of roses. At pre,.sciit 
you have no enemies ; but the moineiit you attempt distiactian, .'^ou 
will bo abused, calumniated, reviled. You will be shocked at the 
wrath you excite, and sigh tor your old obscurity, jmd consider, as 
yniiiklin has it, Unit ‘ you liave paid too dear for your whistle.’ But. 
in return for individual enemies, what a noble recompense to have 
rflad(^ tlic Ihiblic itseli* your friend ; perhaps even Posterity your 
familiar ! Besides,” added Dc Montaigne, with almost a religious 
solemnity in his voice, ‘‘there is a conscience of the head as v/ell as 
of the heart, and in old age feel as much remorse, if we have 
wasted our natural talents, as if we have perverted oinr natural 
virtues. The profoimd and exultant satisfaction with which a man 
who knows that he has not bv(^d in vain— that he has entailed on the 
M^orld an heir-loom of instruction or deb’ght — blocks back upon de- 
parted struggles, is one of the happiest emotions of which the 
conscience can be capable. Whal, indeed, are the petty faults we 
commit as individuals, aiferting hut a narrow circle^ ceasing with our 
own lives, to the incalculable Snd everlasting good we may pi-oduce 
as public men by one book or bv one law ? Depend upon it that the 
Almighty, who sums up all the good and aU the evil done by his 
creatures in a just balance, will not judge the august benefactors of 
the world with the same severity as those drones of society, who have 
no great services to show in the eternal ledger, as a set-off to the 
indulgence of their small vices. These things rightly considerecl 
Maltravers, rou will have every iuduceiuent that can tempt a lofty 
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mind a pure ambition to awaken from the voluptuous mdolence 
of the literary Sybarite, and cjontcnd wortliily in tie world’s wide 
Altis for a ^reat prize/^ . 

i&Jtravers never before felt so flattered— so stirred into liign 
resdves. The stately elo<3Luence, the fervid encouragement of tms 
many u^uaUy so cold and fastidi^us^ roused him like the sound of a 
tr^P^^t. He stopped short, hjs breatli heaved thick, his cheek 
flushed. “ De Montaigne,” said he, your words have cleared aw n }' 
a ihousapd doubts and scruples— they have gone right to my heai'l . 
For the first time I understand what fame is— what the object, aii<l 
what the lewagi of labour ! Visions, hopes, aspirations, I may havtJ 
had before-— for months a new spirit has been fluttering witliin me. 1 
have felt the wings breaking from the shell. But all was confused , 
dim, uncertain. I doubted fhe wisdom of eflbrt, with life so short, 
and the pleasures of youth so sweet. I now look no longer on liic 
but as a part of the eternity to which I feel we were honi ; aud I 
recognise the solemn truth that oitr objecti, to be worthy life, should 
be worthy ot‘ creatures in whom the living principle never is extinct. 
Farewell! come joy or sorrow, failure or success, I will strugglclo 
deserve your friendship.” 

Maltravers sprang into his boat, and the shades of night sor^J 
nodched him from the lingering gas^e of De Montaigne. 
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Have lived but ou tliis c^j^^Tfew sud ye&iB f 
Atid so my lot vras ordered, ^at n father 
First iimied thi moments of awakening: life 
To drops, each poisoning: youtlFs sw eet hope.” 

CfiN’CI. 

Filom accolupaiiyili)? Muitravers along the noiseless progress of 
mental education, wc now called awhile to cast our glances hack 
at the ruder and hai*slier ordeal which Alice Dtvrvil was ordained to 
pass. Along lier path poetij shed no flowers, nor were her lonely 
steps towards the distant shrmeat whicii her pilgrimage found its rest 
lighted hy the mystic lamp or science, or guided by the thousand stais 
wliicli ar^ever dim in the heavens for those favoured eyes from which 
genius anaiaucy have removed mimy of the films of clay. Not along 
the aerial and exalted ways that wind far above the homes and busi- 
ness of common imm -the solitary j^ps of Spiritu^ PJiilosophy — 
w andered Ibe desolate stops of the ehild of poveity and sorrow'. On 
the beaten and rugged highways of common life, with a weary heart, 
and Avith bleeding feet, she went her melancholy course. But the goal 
Avhicli is the great secret of life, thfm/miifm arcammi (fi- all phi&o- 
pliy, Avhether 'the Practical or the Ideal, was, perhajKs, no Jess attain- 
able for that humble girl than for the elastic step and aspiring heart 
of him who thirsted after the Great, and almost believed in the Im- 
possible, 

We return io that dismal uidit in Avhieh Alice was tom from the 
roof of her lover. It wiis long before she recovered her fsonsdousness 
of what had jjassed, and gained a full percex>tion of the fearful revo- 
lution wliioh had taken place in her destinies. It was then a grey and 
dre^ary inonung twilight ; and the rude but covered vehicle wmchbore 
her was rolling along the deepj'uis of an unfromiented road, winding 
among the unenclosed and mountainous wastes tnat, in Englkad, usu- 
ally betoken the neighbourhood of the sea. With a shudder Alice 
looked round : Walters, her fathei'^s accomplice', lay extended at her 
feet, and his heavy breathing showed that he was fw asleep. Bai vii 
liimsclf Wfis urging ou the jaded and soiry liorse. his broad back 
was turned towards Alice; the rain, from whicL m>his position, lie 
was but ill protected by the awning, ddpped dismally tf om his slouchei 
hat ; and now, as he turned round, and his sinister and gloomy gaze 
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rested upon tlie face of Alice Jiis bad couisfciiance, rendered moTO 
lls^ardqy the cold raw light of the chceri* ss dawn, compicted the 
hiaeons picture of unveiled and niffianly wretcliedness. 

Ho, ho! Alley, so you arc come to your senses,” said he, v/ith a 
J^d of joyless gnu. I am glad of it, for I can have no fainting line 
iaydite with me. You have had a long Jioliday, yilicv ; you must now 
leain once more to wort for your poor fother, An^ you have been 
d— ~d sly ; but never mind tlie past-r-I forgive it. You must not mn 
away i^gam without my leave; if you arc fond of sweethearts, I won’t 
b$dt you— but your old father must go shai’cs, Alley.” 

Alice could iear no more : she covered her fece with the doat that 
^had been thrown about her, and though she did not faint, her senses 
'seemed to be lo^ed and paralysed. By-and-by Walters w^ote, and 
the two men, heedless of her presence, conversed upon their plans. By 
degrees she recovered sulicient self-possession to listen, in tiie in- 
stinctive hope that some plan of escape might be suggest cd to her. 
But from vmat she could gather of the Sicohercnt ajui vjirious pro- 
jects diiey discussed, one after another—dlsputing upon each with 
frightful oaths and scarce intelligible slang, she could only learn that 
it was resolved at all events to leave the district in which tliey were 
—but wMthcr, seemed yet all undecided. The cjirt imlted at last at ^ 
miserabledooking hut, wluch the signpost announced to be an inn that 
afforded good accommodation to travellers; to which announcement 
was annexed the following epigrammatic djsticii : — 

** Old Tom, be is tbe best of gin : 

Orinlt bim once, aJKi youUldrtok him n^in 

Ihe hovel stood so remote from all other habitations, and tJiC 
waste around was so bare of trees^ and even shrubs, that Alic^r saw 
mth despair that all hope of flight m such a place would bo indeed a 
cMniera. But to make assurance doubly sure, Darvil himself, .lillini; 
her from the cart, conducted her up a broken a?id iiulighied staircas(\ 
into a. sort of loft rather than a room, and pusiiing i\cr rudely in, turned 
the key upon her, and descended. Tbc weathvcr was cold, the livid 
damps hung upon the distained walls, and there was neither fire nor 
hearth ; but thinly clad us fjhc was— her cloak and shawl her principal 
covering— she did not feel the cold, for her heart was more cliiliy than 
the airs of heaven. At noon an old w^oman brought her some food, 
which, consisting of fish and poached game, was belier than might 
have been expected in such a place, and what Avould have ])een deeincd 
a feast under her father’s roof. With an iuviliug leer, the cron<> 
pointed to a pewter measure of raw spirits ihat cceojnjjnnicd tlie 
viands, and assui’ed lier, in' a cracked and maudiin v(‘icc, that ‘ Old 
Tom ’ was a kinder friend than any ofeim yomig fellers I ’ 'Jhis intru- 
sion cnd(3d, Alice was again left alone till dusk, wlicn Darvil entercd 
with a bundle of clotlies, sucJi as are worn by Ihe j)c;'sauis of tliat pri’ 
mitive district of England. 

‘‘ There, Alley,” said he, ""put on lliis : finery won’t 

do now.^ IV c must iejavc no scent in tin; track; Ihc hounds are after 
US, my little blowcn. l lerc/s a nice ^UdV gown for :.ou, and a. red 
^iloak that v/ouid IVightcn a turki\v-cc,-;r. As io [\v' f: i/ r cloak and 
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shawi, don’t i)e afraid ; tlicv shauHr p-o iolla^ pop-shop, but well lake 
caro of thniii ac:ainst we geE to some large towiiwhert^ there are voimg 
fellows ATiii; blunt in their pockets; for yon seem to have already 
found out I ;iat your face is voar fortune. Alley. Come, make haste" : 
wc must b(- starthjg. I shall come up for you m ten minutes. Pish i 
don't be Jtaiat-hem’ted; here, take 'Old Tom take it, Isay. 
What, you won’t? Well, hero’s, to y'our healthy and a bettet taste 
to you?” 

And now, as the do(n* once more closed iipon Darvil, teare for the 
&st time came to the relief of Alice. It was a wmmts weakness 
that iTOcared fin her that woman’s luxury. Those gm^en^they 
were Ernest’s, Ernest’s taste : they were tike the lasf reKc of 
that delicious life which now seemed to have iled lor ever. All traces 
of that life— ^of liiim the loving, the prot(?oting, the adored; all 
trace of herself, as had been re-ereated by love, wiis to be lost 
to her for over, it was fas S'lic bad read sosnewhere, in the littlt^ 
eleiuciitary vohinics that 'bounded her historic lore) like that last 
fatal cc.reniouy in which those eoutlovaned for life to the nures of 
Siberia are cloth(?d with the viaTc’s livery, their past name and 
record etcnially blotted out. rnul thrusi iiUo the vast wastes, from 
which even tbo mercy oi dt*spotisnu should ii- over rc-awf,ikcn. 
cannot recall them; for CA'idemcc thonv-- .td mdivkhniifcy--ah 
mark io distiiiguisli them from flic universal herd, is expunged frwa 
t h(' world's cahmdai-. She was Nlii! sobbing in vehement and unre- 
‘<traiic'(i passion, w’h on Darvih'c-cnicrcd. AVhat, not drcss(?d;yet 
Ik‘ cnciaimed, in a voice of impatient rm'^C; *'1 irkye, tins won't dy, 
l.f m (wo minutes you arc nc?t ready, Filsend up Jolm Walters to ]u; ip 
yon ; and he is a rough hand, [ can tell yon.” 

This 1 hreat recalled Alice to herself. I will do you wish/’ :<m 
,'<he, nicokly. 

Well, then, be quick/’ said Darvil ; they are novf putting 
horse to. And mark rnc, girl, \onr iaiher is runmng away from 1f(t‘ 
.gallo-ws, audthat thought docs* not make a man stand upon scruples, 
if you once attcuyi.t (o give me die slip, or do or say ^yihing 
that can bring the imJkics upon us “ by the devU in heil -yif, indectl, 
there be hell or devil— my knife simli become better acquainted with 
that throat .so look to it ! ” 

And this was the father— this the couditiou— of her whose ear had 
for months drunk no other sound than the whispers of haltering love 
—the mumnu-s of Passion from the lips of Poetr 3 \ 

They continued their journey till midnight ; they then mrived at, 
auiiiiu little different from the kst; but here Alice was no longer 
consigned to solitndc. In a lomr mom, reeking with smoke, sat from 
twTiriy to tluidy rullians b(dbre a tal)lc, on wliich mugs and vessels of 
vtrong poiati(u.ls w ere Ibinnidably iutcirspersed with sabres and pistols. 
They r,.*coi.\cd Walters and Darvil with a shout of welcome,^ and 
woiiitl have ci’owdcd somewluil cncevc.mcmiously romid Alice, if her 
father, wdioso weikknown dcspcinlc and brutal ferocity made him a 
man to t-c rcspccled iu sn/*!i an cf^'cndily. Had not said, sternly,*' 
‘‘Hands oT, mcs'unm’cs, a.nd nnikn wry i;y {liC (ire for my little girl— 
she is meat u>r vonv luaftcr.i.V 



gSomjiog; bs) putAied Alice iovm iuto a hu^c oluiie ia llie chimief 
110^ hipa ftlf ]%car her* at the cna of ihe table, hastex^ 

to tcTO Ihe cooa^^ 

/ ■ WcBt captain,’* said be, addressi^ a small thin man at the head 
of fhe table, 1 imd Walters liave feiriy cut and mn—the land has a 
bad air for ns, and ve now want the sca-breesse to cure the rope 
feTer. So, bi<mng this was your night, w^e liave crow ded sail, and 
here we are. You must give the ghi there ,a lift, though i know you 
don’t like such lijmbcr, and we’ll run ashore as soon as we can.” * 
*'She seems a quiet little body,” replied the captain; ‘^and we 
would do nioMti than tliat to oblige an old friend like yo\i. In half an 
hour Oliver^'' puls on his niglitcap, and we must then be oflV’ 

“ The sooner the better.” 

ibe men now appeared to for^t the presence of Aticc, who sat 
faint w'ithfati^e and exhaustion, for she had been too sick at heart to 
touch the food brought to lier at their previous halting-place, gamg 
abstractedly upon the 111*6. Her father, before their depai-turc, made 
her swallow some morsels of sea-bisoidt, though each seemed to choke 
her: and then, wrapped in a thick boat-cloak, she was placed hi a 
small well-built cutter; and aa^the sea-winds whistled^ round her, the 
present cold and the past fatigues lulled her miserable heart into the 
arms of the cliaritoble ?leep. 


CHAl’TEll IL 

** Vou are once more a free woman ; 

Here I dischargee your bonds.” 

T/ie Custom of iht? Cuuntnf, 


And many were tliy trials, poor child; nuiuy tlial, were this book 
to germinate into volnme^3, more numerous thuu monk, ever composed 
upon the lives of saint or martyr, (tliougli a Ivundred volumes con- 
lamed the record of two years only in tJie life of .Anthony), it 
would be impossible to describe! We may ijilk of the lidchtyof 
books, but no man ever \vrolc even his own biography, without being 
compelled to omit at least niue-trnlhs of the most important mate- 
rials. What ai’c lliree — what six volumes P We live six volumes in 
a day ! Thought, emotion, joy, sorrow, hope, fear, how prolix would 
they be, if they might emh tell their lumrly tale! Jlut inaii’s life 
itsell:‘ is a brief epitome of iJiut wbich is infinite and everlasting ; .and 
his most accurate confessions arc a miserable abridgment of a fiun-ied 
and confused compendium ! 

It was about three months, or more, from the night in which Alice 
wept herself to sleep amongst those wild companidus, when she con- 
trived to escape from liei* father’s vigilant eye. They were then on 
the coast of Ireland, Darvil Imd separated liiiuself from Walters -- 
mm bis seafaring companions ; he had nui through Ilje greater part 

* Tile moon. 


d the fete Imd goi together j he began ^otisly 

attempt putting into «0temition hi$ horrible design o depending ^of 
support upon the sale of his danghtcr. Now AJiee might have been 
moulded into sinful piirposes, before *she knew Maltraven^ but from 
tiiat hour her very erwir madeher virtuons— she had comprAended, 
the moment she loved, wlml meant by female honour ; and, by a 
sudden revelation, she had purdiased modesty, delicacy of thought 
and soul, in the sacrifice of herself. Much of our morality (prudent 
jmd right upon system), witli respect to the first false step of 
women, leads US, as We all know, into barbarous errors, as to indi- 
vidual exceptions. Where, from pure and confiding love, that first 
false step has been taken, many a woman has been saved, in after- 
life, from a llionsand temptations, ''the poor unfortunates, who 
crowd our streets and theatres, have rarely, in the first instance, 
been corrupted by love; but by poverty, and the contagion of cir- 
cumstance and example. It is a aniserarne cant phrase to call them 
the victims of seduction; they have been the victims of hunger, of 
vanity, of curiosity, of evA female coiuisels ; but the seduction of love 
hardly ever conducts to a life of vice. If a woman has once rCfiHy 
ioved, the beloved object makes an itiipenetrable barrier between her 
and other men ; their advances terrify and revolt— she would rather 
die than be unfaithful even to a mcMuory. Tliough man loves the sex, 
woman loves only iho individual ; and the more she loves him, the 
more cold she. is to the vSi){*,cies. For the vuission of woman is in iho 
sentiment lie fancy — Ihc. heart. It rarely has Uiuch to do with tie- 
coarse images with whicli boys and old men — the inexpcrien^aMl and 
the wornoiit>- coiuiec^t it, 

Ihil Abee, tlioiigli her blood ran cold at hei terrible fathers lan- 
guage, saw in his very the prospect, of escape. In an hour of 

drunkenness he tlinisi her from the house, and stationed liimsclf to 
watch her— it was in the*, city of Cork. Slie formed her resolution 
instantly — tunn3d np a naiTo^v street, and fied at full speed. Darvil 
endeavoured in vain to kca'p pace with her —his eyes dizzy, his steps 
reeling with intoxieation. She lieard his last curse dying from a dis- 
tance on the air, and Jier fear winged her steps ; she paused at last, 
and found her.s(*lf on the outskuts of tlic town She paused, ovor- 
conu!, and deadly faint. ; and then, for the first lime, she felt that a 
strange and new life w as stirring wdthiii her own. Sln^ had long since 
know'h that slie bore in her womb the unborn offspring of Maltravcrs, 
and that ktunvlcdgc had made her struggle and live on. But now, 
the embryo iiad ([uickened into bcang — it moved —it appealed to her — 
a tiling unseen, nnknowm ; but still it was a living creature appealing 
to a motlicr! (hi, the. thiill, lialf of ineffable tenaerness, halt of mys- 
terious terror, at that moment I-™- What a new chapter in the life of 
woman did ii. not announce I— -Now, then, she must be watclifid oyer 
iierself — must gnard against fatigue — must wrcvstle with despaiv. 
Solemn was i he trust (jommitted to her— the life of another— the child 
of the Adored. It was a summer night— she sat on a rude stone, the 
city on one side, with its lights and lamps;— the wliitcned fields 
beyond, with the moon and the stars above : and above she raised her 
streaming eyea, and she thought that God the Protector, smiled upon 

u 
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her from the face oi t:ic sweet skies. So. after a pause and a silent 
prayer, she rose ^ esumed her way. When she was wearied she 
crept nito a shed in a iarmyard. and slept, for the first time for weeks, 
calm sleep of security and hope. 


CHAPTER m. 


“ How like a . OfUga) doth she ret iini 
With over-- athercd ribs and ragged ‘iails.’* 

Merchant of 

** Mer, W' hat arc thcac ? 

UnclCn The tenants, 

BliACMOI^T AN1> f LKTCHBR ,— withoUt MViCy^ 

it was just two years from the night in wliich Alice had been tom 
from the cottage; and, at that time, Maltravers was waiidcriiij? 
amongst the ruins of ancient Egypt, when, upon the Yery lawn when 
Alice and her lover had so often loitered hand in hand, a gay party e ; 
children and young people were assembled. Tlie cottage hal Uww 
^purchased by an opulejit and retired manufacturer. He imd raisoii 
the low thatched roof another story high— and blue slate had mplaeeai 
the thatch— and the pretty verandahs overj^own with creepers IkuI 
been taken down, because Mrs, Hobbs thouj^t they gave the rooms 
dull look; and the little rustic doorway had been repiaf?ed by fo^:, 
Ionic pillars in stucco : and a new dining-ruom, tweuty-lwo kH h} 
eighteen, had been built out at one wing, and a new clrawing-rootu 
had been built over the new dining-room. And the poor little cottage 
looked quite grand aud villarlike. The fountain had been tiikcn awtiv 
occause it made the house damp ; and there was such a broad carriage- 
orive from the gate to the house 1 The gate was no longer the modest 
gniseu wooden gate, ever ajar with its easy latch ; but a tali, cast-iron. 
weUdocked gate, between two pillars to inatcli the porch. Aud oii. 
one of the gates w/’s a brass-plate, on which was graven, Hoi jins' 
Lodge— Ring the bell.*’ The lesser Hobbses aud the bigger Hobbses 
were all on the lawn— many of them fresh fnm school— for it was tlie 
half-holiday of a Satui-day afternoon. There was mirth, and noise, 
and shouting, and whooping, and the respectable dd couple looked 
calmly on." Hobbs the fatlier smoking his pipe (alas, it was not 
the dear meerschaum!); Hobbs the mother talking to her eldest 
daughter (a fine young woman, thr^ montlis married, for love, to a 
poor man), upon the proper number of days that a leg of mutton 
(weight ten pounds) should be made to last. “ Always, my dear, 
have large joints, they are much the most saving. Let me see— what 
a noise the boys do make I No, my love, the b^’s not here.” 

" Mamn^ it is under your petticoats.” 

“ La^ child, how naughty you are !” 

Holla, you sir ! it’s my turn to go in now. Biddy, wait,— girls 
tave no inmngs— girls only fag out.” 
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Bob, YOU cheat ” 

“ Pa, Ned says I clieat/’ 

Very likely, ray dear, you are to bef a lawyer/^ 

Where was 1 , my dear resumed Mrs. Hobbs, resettlia^ herself, 
and readjusting the invaded petticoats. Oh, about the leg of mut- 
ton !— yes, large joints are the best— the second day a nice hash, with 
dumplings ; the third, broil the bone— your husband is sui-e to like 
broiled bones !— and then keep the scraps for Saturday's pie you 
know, my dear, your father and I were worse off than you when wo 
begain But now we have everything that is handsome about us — 
nothing liice management. Saturday pies are very niefi things, and 
then you start dear with your joint on Sunday. A good wife lie you 
should never neglect the Satxnday’s pie !” 

“ Yes,^^ said the bride, mounduDy ; “ but Mr. Tiddy dees not like 
pies” 

‘"Not like pies! thaPs very odd— Mr. Hobbs hkes pies— perhaps 
you don’t have the cnist made thick eno*. HoAvsomever, you can 
make it up to him with a pudding. A wife should always study her 
iuisbaud’s tastes — what is a man’s home without love ? Still a hus- 
band ought not to be aggravating, and dislike pie on a Saturday 1 ” 
“Holla ! I say, ma, do you see il»at ’ere gipsy ? I shall go and have 
my fortune told.” 

‘ And I— and I ! ” 

“Lor, if there. l)('ji’t a iranmer !” cried Mr, Hobb.s rising iuv.ij,g« 
naufiy; “what can the parish Be about?” 

The object of these latter remarks, filiM and paternal, was a .vouag 
woman in a worn, ihreadbare. cloak, with her face pressed to the 
()])tn"Work of the gate, and looking wistfully — oh, how wistfully ! *“■ 
wiiliin. The chikten eagerly ran up to her, but they involuntarily 
olackenecl tlicir steps when they drew neiu’, for she was evidently not 
what llicy had taken her for. No gipsy hues darkened the pale, 
thin, delicate check— no gipsy Jeer lurked in those large blue am), 
streaming eyes — no gipsy eifrontery bronzed that candid and chiidisii 
brow. As she thus press(xl her countenance with convulsive eager - 
ness against tiie cola Iws, the young’ people caught the contagion of 
moxpressibie and half-fearful sadness— they approached almost re- 
spectfijllv- '“Do you want anytliing here?” said the eldest and 
boldest of the boys. ^ 

“ i— J — siu’cly this is Dale Cottage f” 

“ It was Dale Cottage, it is Hobbs’ Ladge now ; can’t you read ?” 
said the heir of the Hobbs’s honours, losing, in contempt at tiie girl’s 
ignorance, liis first impression of .‘sympathy. 

" “ Amd—and—Mr. Butler, is lu;gonc too 
Poor child ! she spoke as if the cottage was gone, not improved ; 
the Ionic portico had no charm for her i 

Butler 1—110 such person lives here. Pa, do you know where 
Mr. Butler lives ?” 

Pa w^as now moving up to the place of conference the slow artillery 
of his fail- round befly and portly calves. “ Butler, no— I know no- 
thing of sucli a name— no Mr. Butler lives here. Go along with you 
— ain’t you ashamed to beg ?” 

B 2 
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“ No Mr. Bailer ! ’’ said the girl, gasping for breath, and cliogiug 
to the gate for support. “ Are you sure, sir 
Sure, yes ! — ^\vhat do you ^ant with him ? 

Oh, papa, she looks faint 1” said one of the girk, deprecatingly — 
do let her have something to ciit. I’m sure she\s hung;ry.” 

Mr, Hobbs looked angry; he had oftei been taken in, and no rich 
man likes beggars. Generally speaking, the rich man is in tin; rif 2 :ht. 
But then Mr. Hobbs turned to the suspected tramper’s sorrowful face 
and tlien to his fair pretty child— -and his ffood angel whispered some- 
thing to Mi .^Hobbs’s heart— and he said, after a pause, “Heavcu 
forbid that we should not feel for a poor fcl low-creature not so well to 
do as oiii’selves ! Come in, my lass, and have a morsel to cat.” 

The girl did not seem to In^ar him, and he ropcatea the invit atioii, 
iipproacliing to unlock the g.*^‘.. 

sir,” said she, then ; ' no, 1 thank you. ^ I could not come in 
now. I could not eat hsre. But tell ine, sir, I implore you, can you 
not even guess where I may find Mr. Butler ?*’ 

‘^Butler!” said Mrs. Hobbs, whom cimosity had now drawn to 
tile spot. I rcunnnber that was the name of the gcmtleman who 
hired the place, and was robbed.” 

“Robbed!” said Mr. Hobbs, falling back and relockiug the gate — 
“ and the new tea-pot just come honn*,” ho inutt(‘red inly, — Come, 
he off, child — be on ; wc know noiliing of your Mr. Butlers.” 

The young woman looked v/ilclly in his face, cast a hurried glan(;e 
o7cr the altered spot, and then, with a kind of slii\er, as it Ihii wind 
had smitten her delicate form too rudely, she drew her cloak more 
closely round lier sliouldc^rs, and witliout saying another A\ord, nujvecl 
away. The party looked after her as, with trembling steps, s]ic])asse(l 
dow'iitlic road, and all felt that pang of shame which is commou to the 
human heart at the sight of a distress it lias not soimht to soolhe. 
But this leeling v’anislicd at once, from tlie breast of Mrs. and Mr. 
Hobbs, when they saw the girl stop wdiero a turn of tiic road brought 
the gate before her eyes ; and for the first time they pereeiv(*d, whai. 
the worn cloak had liithcrio eomroahaJ, that ihfy poor yxiung i liing 
bore an infant in her mmis. She halted, she gazed fondly back. Even 
at that distance tlie despair of her e}es was visible; and then, as she 
pressed her li|)s to the infant’s brow, they heard a convulsive sob— 
they saAV lier turn awuiv, and she was gone! 

Well, J dev'laiv!” siiid Mrs. Ilobbs. 

“ New^s for the parish,” said Mr. Ilobbs ; “ and she so young too ! 
— \v hat a shame I ” 

“The girls about here arc very bad now-<vdays, Icmiy,” said the 
mother to the bride. 

“ I see now why she wanted Mr. Butler,” quotli Ilobbs, with a 
knowing winiv: — “ the slut has conic to swear ! ” 

And it was for this that Alicf had supported her strength— lier 
courage — dining the sliarp pangs of childbirtli ; during a severe and 
crushiiig illness, whiiehfor montlis after her confinement had stretched 
her upon a peasant’s bed (the object of the rude but kindly clmrity 
of an Irish shealiug),— for this, day after day, she had whispered to 
hei'self “ I shall get w ell, and I will beg my way to the cottage, and 
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(inii him there still, aBd put my little one into his arms, and all will 
be brif^ht again for tiiis, as soon as she could walk without aid, 
had she set out on foot from the dist||it land;— for this, almost Avilli 
a. (k)g’s instinct (for she knew not wat way to tnni— what county 
I he cottage wiis placed in ; she only knew the name of the neighbour- 
ing town ; and that, populous ns it was, sounded strange to the <'ars 
ofiliose she asked: ana shelind often and often been directed wrong) : 
— for tliis, I say, almost vrith a dog’s faithful instinct, had she, in colci 
;i4ul heat-, in hunger and in thirst, tracked to her old master’s home 
h(‘i' de30lat<i and lonely way ! And thrice had she o\( r-fatij^ued her- 
seli'— and thrice agmu been indebted to Jiumble pity for a bed whereon 
lo lay a feverish «and broken frame. And once, too, her ^by — her 
(iMrling, her Ihe of life, had been ill— had been near nnto death, and 
she coidd not stir till tlie infant (it was a girl) was well again, and 
c(»uld smile in her face and crow. And thus many, many months had 
(‘lajised, since the day she §et out on her ])i]OTmage, to that on which 
she found its goal. But never, save when xlie ciiild was ill, had she 
desponded or abated h(\ar1 and hope. She sliould see him again, and 
would kiss her child. And now" — no — I cannot paint the might of 
ihal stumiing blow ! She knew not, she dreamed not, of the kind 
])ic(‘auiions Maltravers had taken; and he had not sufficiently ealcu- 
1 ail'd on her Ihoroiigli ignorancii of Ihe world. How could she divine 
lhat tile magistrate, not a mih' disiaut from her, could have told her 
iiil slie souglit to knovvy (lould she but Jiave nud- tlii^ gardener— or 
Ihe old woman-servaiit —all would have been well I These last, in- 
deed, slie had the forethought to ask for. _ But the woinan wms dead, 
and the gardener Imd taken a strange .service irf some distant county. 
And so died her last gleam of liopc. If one ])erson who remembered 
the search of Maltravers had but met and recognised her I ** But she 
had boini seen by so lew’ — and now the ])right, fresh girl w'as so sadly 
altered ! Her race w'as not yet run, and many a sliaip wind upon 
thi' inouniful seas had the bark to l)ra\e, ])efbre its iutvcu w[is found 
at last. 


OIIAPTEll lY. 


“ Patience and sorrow strove 
Which should express her goodliest.”— biiAKsPKARS. 

“ Je ia plains, jc la blame, el je vuis son appui.”'^ — V oltaiuk. 

And now Alice felt that she was on the wide w’orld alone, with licr 
(hild— no longer to be iirotectcd, but to protect; and after the lirst 
[(‘W days of jigoni’, a new" spirit, not indeed of hope, but of endiu-anee, 
passed within her. Her solitary w’anderiiigs, with God her only guide, 
had tcudi'd greatly to (elevate and coniirm licr character, t^he felt 
aslroug n'liance on His mysterious mercy — she felt, too, tlie re**' 

• 1 pity her, I blame her, and am her support. 
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sponsibiJity of a mother. Thrown for so many months upon her own 
resources, even for the bread of life, her iatellect was unconscioiisly 
shsuepenea, and a habit of pat^t fortitude liad strengthened a nature 
ori^ally clingiiig and feminmely soft.^ She resolved to pass int-o 
Eome other country, for she could neither bear the tlioagbts that 
haunted the neighbourhood around, nor think, without a loathing 
horror, of the possibility of her father's return. Accordingly, one 
day, she renewed her wanderings — ^and after a week's travel, arri\'<'t[ 
at a small village. Charity is so common in England, it so spon- 
taneously sr'*’ings up everywhere, like the good seed by the road- 
sidcy that she had rarely wanted the bare necessaries of existence. 
And her humble manner, and sweet, well-tuned votjee, so free from 
the })rofessional wliine of mendicancy, imd usually its charm for liie 
sternest. So she generally obtained enough to Imy bread and a night's 
lodging, and, if sometimes sh'. tailed, she could bear hunger, ancf was 
not fdVaid of creepmg into souiC shed, pr, when by the sea-sbore, even 
into some sheltering cavcirn. Her chila throve too— for God tempers 
the Y/ind to the shorn hnnb ! But now, so far as physical privation 
went, the worst was over. 

It so iiappencd that as Mice was drawing lici’sclf wearily along to 
the entrance of the village wliich was to bound her day’s journey, she 
WHS met by aJady, past middle age, in whose (jonnl enaucc compassion 
was so visible, that Alice woioid not bog, for she had a strange (Iciicjacy 
or pride, or whatevc]' it may lx; called, and rather begged of tlu' slerii 
than of those who looktul kindly ui her—she did not like to lo’.vcr iior- 
seif in 1 he eyes of the bust. 

'i’jic lady stopped. 

My poor girl, when; are .\'ou going ‘r” 

“ Where God ])lcasc;s, madam,” said Alice. 

‘Mlumph! and is that your own cllild^— you ai*c almost a child 
yourself P” 

it is mine, ]i)ad:im,” said AHcc, gazing fondly at the infant 
is my all I ” 

The lady’s voice fall ('red. Arc you married P” she asked. 

“ Married !— Oh, no, madam !” icpiied Alic(\ irmocently, y('t. wltli^ 
out blushing, for she never knew that she nad done wrong m ioviu'.* 
Maitravers.'" 

'riie lady drew gently back, but doT; ni hc.i’njr—no, iu still deef.er 
compassion; for that lady bad. truc yiriut', and slie knew that the 
fuuiis of her sex are sudiciently punished io permit Viriuc to pity 
them without a sin. ^ 

1 am sorry for it,” she said, however, with greater gravity. A.rc 
you travelling to seek the father P” 

‘‘ Ah, madam I I shall never see hfm again !” And AIi.ee wpp't. 

What !"‘bc has abaudemed jmu- so young, so bcantifuil” addcfi 
the lady to hcrseli', 

“ Aibandoucd rue. ! — no rnadmn ; luit it h a long tale. Good evening 
— I iliank you kindly lb)* your 
■' I'lic ladyb3 eyes mu (wcr. 

‘:’fay/’ .said she; tell uic frani.dy wIktc you are going, and what 
la yovx ubjoet.” 
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** Alas! madam, 1 am going anywhere, for I have no hoa*^* but I 
wish to live, and work for my living, in order that my chilo. yr not 
wfint for an^hing. I wisli 1 could m^tain myself— used tv, say 1 
could.” 

"‘He!— your language and manner are not those of a peasant. 
What can you do?— What do you know?” 

“ Music, and work, and— and 

Music !— this is strange 1 What were your parfmts P* 

AL’ce shuddered, and hid her fac^; with jicr hand^s. 

The lady^s interest was now fairly warmed m her be ; Jf. 

"•'She has sinned,” said she to herself; *‘but at that age, how 
can one be liarshP—She must not be thromi upon the world to make 
sin a habit. Follow me,” slie said, after a little pause : “ aud think 
you have found a fiicnd.” 

'Fhe lady then turned from the liigh-road down a green lane winch 
led to a park lodge. This lodge she entered ; and, alter a short eon- 
v(TsatioTi x^ith ihe inmate, be^oned to Alice to join her. 

“Janet ” said Alice’s new protector to a comely and plcasant-eyed 
woman, “ lliis is tlie. young person - you will show her and the infant 
every ui 1 cut ion. I shall send do\ni ])ropcr cloth ing for l^er to-morrow, 
and 1 sliiill then liavc iliouglit wliat xTillbebcst for her futui'e welfare.” 

Witli tnat, the lady smiled brnignly upon Aliens wliosc heart was 
too full to speak ; and ilie door </.’ ij)c cottage cli'sed upon her, and 
Alice thought the day had grovvii darker. 


CIUITER Y. 


Bc'iiovo roc, r.ljf' nits won ntc murh to piry her. 

her freotlo tialnre was not made 
To buffet with adversity.” — Roxrf. 

'* Sober be was. and rr'M- irom early youtri, 

MindUd (»f‘ forms, b.o ujore inleiit ov. Lrutii .; 

In a iijrht diTvi> he -r.nlV.rndy 

And iO';k i v'enc ih’ onniftted miud evpre^s’d. 

•A' ^ ^ 

^ ^ ^ 

Vet rnipbt o)jKei-.'efs if sparkling: ev- 

Some (d)servatioij, sc: an. acuteness spy j 

'J’iie trieiidiy tbongrbt ii keen, the treaciicrows deem'd it sly j 

'\'et not a crime could icc or iViend detect, 

liis actic'iiS all were like 11;^ ’-.pet ch correct — 

(.'haste, sober, stdenm. and tievuut they named 

iiim who w.'is thi.;, a’-i ued of tfus ashamed.” — C iiabvk. 

” I’ii ou and sound ■-ccreT..”— nt munt and )''i,icrc>yKu, 

Mrs. Lesjje, the i.'uiy introdLi'''ed to the reader in the ins; clnipter, 
was a woman of the lirincst iiitclh'ct combiued (iio^ onusurU ectnibiea 
tion) (tilh the iiofh.'si he.-iri. She learned Alice’s history x^ilh adinira- 
tlon and pity. The. natural innocence and lioncsbv’of the yoinig^ 
mother spoke so cioqncnlly in lu'.r words and looks, that Mr-. Leslie, 
cn hearing licr talc, found* inrch less iu forgive tbau siic liad auuci- 
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paf ed. Still she deemed it necessary to enlighten Alice as to the 
crmiinality of the coimection she had formed. But inirc Alice was 
aingularly dull — she listened in meek patience to Mrs. Leslie’s 
lecture ; out it evidently made but slight impression on her. She had 
not yet seen enough of the Social state, to con-ect the tirst impressions 
of the Natund : aud oil she could say in answer to ALs. Liiislie was, 
— ‘^It may be all very true, madam, but 1 have been so much better 
since 1 knew him!” 

But though Alice took humbly any censure upon herself, she would 
not hear a s> lln])le iusliiualecl against Maltravers. When, in a very 
natural iudigyation, Mrs. Leslie denounced him as a destroyer of 
innocence— for Mrs. Leslie could not Irani all that extenuated Ids 
oifcnce— Alice started up with flashing eyes and heaving heart:, ajid 
would have hurried from the only slieltcr she had in the \vidc world— 
she wmjild sooner have died— she would sooner even have seen her 
child die, than done that idol of her soul, wdio, in her eyes, stood 
Jilone on soiue pinnacle between earth and heaven, the wi’oug of hear- 
ing him reviled. With dilhoulty Mrs. Leslie could restrain, with still 
more difficidty could slic pacify aud soothe her ; and, for the girl's 
pctulanoe, which others might have deemed insolent or ungratciiii, 
the. M-riinandieaii; of Mrs. Leslie loved her fill the better. The moi’c 
slic saw of Alice, and the more she comprelicndcd iier story and her 
character, tli(^ more was slu; lost in w’’onder at the romance of w'hich 
this beautiful child had been the heroine, and llie more perplexed she 
was as to Alice’s future prospects. 

At length, however, wdicii she became acciuaintcd with Alice’s 
musical acquirements, wliich were, indeed, of no common order, a 
liglit broke in upon her. Here was the source of her future inde- 
pendence. Maltravers, it AviH be remembered, was a music'iaii of 
coiisummale skill as well as taste, and Alice’s natural talent for the 
ai't had advanced her, in the space of months, to a degree of m;rfection 
which it cost otlicrs — whieli it had cost even tlic (piick Maltravers — 
years to obtain. But we learn so rapidly m Iicu our teachers are those 
Avc love ; and it may be observed ttiat the less onr knowledge, the 
less perhaps our genius in oilier things, tlie more facile anj f)ur attain- 
ments in music, which is a very jealous mistress of the mind. Mrs. 
Leslie resolved to have her perfected in tin’s art, and so enable her U) 

become a teacher to otlicrs. In the town of C , about thirty 

miles froin Mrs. Leslie’s liouse, though in the s.ame county, there W'iis 
no inconsiderable circle of Avcalthy and intelligent persons ; for it Avas 
a cathedral town, and the resident clergy drew around them kind of 
provincial aristocracy. Here, as in tmosI. rural towois iu England, 
music was much cultivated, both among the higluT and middle classes. 
There Avere^ amateur concerts, and gltt;;-ciiihs, and subscriptions for 

sacred music ; and once every five ycai\s there wf is the great C 

Ecstival. In this toAvn, Mrs. Leslie esiablislu'd Alice : she idaeed her 
under the roof of a d-dcvanl music-master. avIio, haA'ing riitircd from 
liis jirolession, was no longer jealous of rivals, but Avho, by handsome 
terms, AA'as inducted to eomidete the edncatj’on of Alice. It Avas an 
eligible j'.ud comfortable abod<‘, and l!i<’ music-master and his wife 
were a good-nat uiAd, oasv old couple. 
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Three leoulhs of resolute aud uuce^ing perse.veraiicc, eoinbiued 
with the singular ductility and native gifts of Alice, sufficed to render 
her-llie most promising pupil the good musician liad ever accomplished; 
and in three months more, introduced by Mrs. Leslie to many of the 
families in the place, Alice was established in a liorne of her owii; 
and wluit with regular lessons, and occasional assistance at musical 
part ies, sln^ w^AS fairly earning what her tutor reasonably pronounced 
to he “a very genteel independence.” 

jS'ow, in these arrangements (for we must lierc go back a little), 
there had been one gigantic difficulty of conscience in one party, of 
le('ling in another, to sunnouiit. Mrs. Leslie saw at (flicc that unless 
Alice’s misfortune was concealed, all the virtues and all the talents in 
the world could not enable her to retrace the one false step. Mrs* 
L(.;slio was a woman of liabitual truth and strict rectitude, and she was 
soviJy perplexed between the i)ropriety of candour audits crueitv. 
She felt unequal to lake the responsibility of action on liersolf; ana, 
after rmiclv meditation, she resolved to coniide her scruples to one. 
w'ho of all wliom she knew, possessed tlie highest character for moral 
worth and religious sanctity. 'I’liis gentleman, lately a widower, lived 
at the outskirts of the town selecieii for Alice’s future residence, and 
at Unit time, happened to he on a. visit in Mrs. Leslie’s neighbourhood. 
He wus an opulciit maiij a banker : he liad once represented the town 
in iiailiairient., and roiinug, from aisincliiiation to the late houi’s and 
onerous fatigues even of an uurefonned House of Commons, 
lie still possessed an influence to return one, if not both, of 

the members for the city of C . And that influence was 

always (‘xerted so as best to securt; his own interest with the 
powuM’s that be, and advance certain objc(;ts of aniliition (for h(^ 
was Ijoth an ostentatious and atubitious man in his own way), wliiclt 
h(^ felt ho might more easily obtain by proxy than by liis own votes 
and voice in parliament— an atmosphere in wliicli liis light did not. 
shim‘. And it was with a wonderful address that tlu^ banker contrived 
at once to snp]K)rt the government, and yet, by the Ircciuent expression 
of liberal opinions, to conciliate the Whigs and the Dissenters of his 
neighbour] lood. Parties, political and sectarian, were not then so 
jriveoneiieahlc as they are now. in the whole county there was no 
oiu'. so respected as this ciiiment person, a.nd vet ho possessed no shining 
talents, though a laborious and energetic, man of business. It was 
solely aud u liqlly the force of moral chaiactiu* which gave him his 
position in society. He felt this; he was sensitively proud of it ; he 
was [laiiiliilly anxious not to lose an atom of a distiuctiou tliat required 
to he vigilantly secured. H(‘ was a very remarkabk, yet not (perhaps 
could we penetrate all hearts) a ver.y uncommon eharacler -this 
banker ! lie had risen from, comparatively speaking, a low origin 
and huiul lie fortunes, and entirely by the scrupulous and sedate jiro- 
jiriety of In'^ outward conduct.. With such a propriety he, tkcrcfoic, 
iiis(‘parably comioeted evi^iry luilion of worldly prosperity aud Jioiiour. 
Tims, though far from a bad man, he w^as forced into" [n'iug some- 
thing of a hypocrite. Every yt'ur lie hud grown mon’. .starch aiTd 
niore saiidiy. He wuis eonseience-keener to the wliole town; aud it 
is asioiiishing lio^v many person.^ hardly dared to make ;i, will or sub- 
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scribe to a charity without his advice. As he was a shrew^d man of 
this world, as well as an accredited ffiiide to the next, his advice was 
precisely of a nature to reconcile the Conscience mA the Interest ; 
:ind he w^os a kind of negotiator in the reciprocal diplomacy of eariii 
mi heaven. But our banker was really a charitable man, and a bene- 
volent man, and a sincere believer. How, tlien, n-as he a hypocrite ? 
Simply, because he professed to be far wore cliritahle, 9nore benevolent, 
and wore pious than he really w'as. IHs reputation had now arrived to 
that degree of immaculate polish, that the smallest breath, ■Nvluch 
would not have taiTiished the character of another man, would have 
fixed an ideliblft stain upon his. As he affected to be more strict than 
the churchman, and was a great oracle with all who regarded ciiurch- 
meii as lakewami, so his conduct was narrowly watciied by all the 
tiergy of tlie orthod<ix catbedrai, good men, doubtless, but not affect- 
ing to be saints, wiio were jealous at being so luminously outslione 
by a la.nimi ana an aatliojit.y of the sectarians. On the oilier liand, 
tiic intense homage, and almost W'orship he received from his fol- 
lowers, kept his goodness upon a stretch, if not beyond all human 
power, certainly beyond his own. For ‘‘ admiration ” (as it is well 
said somewhere) “ is a kind of snperstition wMcli expects miracles.'’ 
From nature, this gcntlcmmi had rcceh cd an inordinate share of 
miimal propensities ; he had strong iiassions, he was by temperament 
;t seusuaiUt. He loved good eating and good w ine— he loved women.. 
Ibc t'wm fomer blessings of the carnal life are not iucomoutibie with 
(*anonisation ; but St. Anthony iias showui that women, however an- 
gelic, are not precisely that order of angels that saints may safely C'om- 
muiie with. If, therefore, he ever yielded to temptations of a sexual 
nature, it was wdtb profound secrecy and caution ; nor did iiis right 
hand know what. Ids left liaud did. 

This genlleman had manied a. woman much older than himself, but 
Imr foilune liad been one of the necessary stepiiiug-stoncs in ids ear(‘er. 
His exemplary conduct towards this lady, ugly as well as old, had 
done mvcli towards increasing the odour of Ids sanctitv. yiic died of 
an ague, aiuj the wdduwer did not shock imobabilities by affecting too 
>^'\(‘rea gri{‘f. ♦ 

“ 'i no .Lord’s wdll be done ! ’’ said lie ; “ she was a good woman, 
!»ut we should not set cur affections too much upon His perishable 
rn‘aturcs ! ” 

'ibis was all he was ever heard to say on the matter. He took 
*\n elderly gentlewoman, distantly related to lum, to niaamge ids 
tiuusc, and sit at the h(^ad of ilu* table; and it was tliouglit not 
n!i*o>sible, though tlie -widower was j}ast fifty, that he might many 
■'gnnu 

Such was the gentleman called in by Mrs. Leslie, who, of the same 
nbgious ojyjidons, had long known and revcrc'd him, decide tlic 
..j airs of Alice and of Conscience. 

As this man exercised no slight or fugitive iiiffuencc ov(a- Alice 
Ibirvd’s destudes, his counsels on the point in discussion ought to be 
* Tirly related. 

iVnd now ’’ said Mrs. Lesli(‘, concliuling ihv. history, “ you w’lil 
my dear sir, that this poor yourg r'reatiirc has been less cui- 
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|j«blc tiiaji she appears. From the extraordinary prohcicucy she has 
made in music, iii a time that, by her own account, seems iiicreibly 
slioii, 1 shoujd suspect her unprincipled betrayer must have been an 
artist—a professional man. It is just possible that they may meet 
again, and. (as the ranks between them cannot be so very dispropor- 
riouate) that he may marry her. I am sure that he ooidd not do a 
i)etter or a wiser tfdng, for she loves liim too fondly, despite lier 
wrongs. Under these circuinstanoes, would it be a— a— a culpable 
disguise of truth t,o represent her as a married woman—separated 
from her husbMd— and give her the name of hdr sedneer ? Without 
such a precaution you will see, sir, that ail hope of settling her repu* 
tably ill life- idicfiance of procuring her any creditable independence, 
is oui of the question. tSuch is my dilemma. What is your advice 
'-paJatablo or not, L siiah abide byit.’" 

'Llic b/inker’s grave and satui’ninc countenance exhibited a slight 
dogr('c of embaiTfJssment at the case submitted to him. He began 
isrushing away, witli the cuff of his black coat, some atoms of dust 
Ihfit had settled mi his drab smalkdotiies; and, alter a slight pause, he 
replied, ‘‘Why, la ‘.ally, dear madam, the question is one of much deli- 
cacy — 1 doulu if men could be good judges upon it ; your sex’s tact and 
inst inct ou tiicsc matiers are better— much bct1<*r titan our saiuicii) . 
Tiu'ro niucli in the dictates of y('iir own heart for to those who ai^i 
in ^ *10 irrncc of the Lord, lie vouchsafes to communicate Ids plcac^uro, 
1).^ sj^irirual him s and inward suggestions ! ” 

“ If so, my dear sir, the matter is decided ; foi* my hcar^, whispers 
me, Tiiatthis sliglst (Icvialion fiMin tiiith w^ould be* a h >s cu ynhl - 
odeiice tlian turning so .voiuig and, 1 had almost said, so imioccij!, 
a creatur(‘ adrift upon ihe world. I may take your opinion as Jiiy 
sanction.’’ 

“ Why really, 1 can scarcely say so ntuch as lluit,” said the banker, 
with a slight smile. “ A deyiatiou from truth caimot ht inciu'ird 
without some forfeiture of strict duty,” 

“ J\'uir in ujiy cirse. Alas, i was aiVaid so-!” said ?dr:'.. ].iCvl:c, - 
apoadingly. 

“ 111 any ease ! Oiu ■>hcre hf^ cases ! But iiad 1 imt octler si c 
the young won.ao, and asceifuin that voiu' heiievoient heart lias not 
ricecived your” 

“ I whsh you w*ould,” said Mrs. Leslie, “ she is now in the Ih'Usc. 
whli ring for licr;’’ 

“ Should w e ]u>t be alone ? ” 

(icrlainiy; 1 will le;ive you together.” 
huicc was soul for, ’and appearini. 

‘'Tins pious gentieuian,” i^ud Mrs. Leslie, “ will confer wit yf.n [or 
A few moments, my child. Do imt be afraid ; he is the best oi bneu.” 
VvTtji these words of eneouragcinent the. good lady vanished, and Alice 
.‘ aw before her a tall dark man, wdtii a head bald in front, ye! ‘.n gcr 
bcluiiu than before, with spcetacies upo)i a pair of shrewd, penetrahiag 
eyes, and an outline oi' count muuicc that showed he must iiavi i'ceu 
handsome in earlier manhood. 

“ My young frh nci,' .‘'tnd t he hanker, seating liimsclf. aflc'* a dcli- 
berate surv('y of the lair eouinena.uee iha.t lilusJied hein'afh ins gaxcv 
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Mrs. Leslie and myself have 1)eeii confcrriuj? tipon your temponv\ 
weHare. You have been unfortunate, my cliild 
Ai—yes.” 

‘‘Well, well, you are very young; we must not be too severe upon 
youth. You will never do so again 

“Do what, please you, sir?’* 

“ What ! Humph ! I mean that you will be more rigid, more cir- 
cumspect. Men are deceitful ; you must be on your guard against 
them. You arc handsome, child, verv handsonui-~morc*s the pity.” 
And the banker took Alice’s hand and pressed it wit h great unction. 
Alice looked i\t him gravely, and drew the hand away instinctively. 

The banker lowered his spcctfvcles, and gazed at liijr without their 
aid ; his eyes were still Ihn^ and expressive. “ TVhat is your naiu(i 
he asked. 

“ Alice— AEce Darvil sir.” 

“Well, Alice, we ha\'e been considering what is best for you, Yr-u 
wish to earn your own livelihood, and pcrha])S marry smne honest man 
herenfter.” ' 

“Marry, sir--ncvcri” said Alice, with great earnest, her eyes filling 
with tears, 

“And why?” 

“Becmisc I shall never see fiim on earth, aiu3 they do not many in 
heaven, sir.” 

The banker was moved, for he was not worse than bis neighbours, 
though trying to make them believe he was .so iinieh metier. 

“ Well, time enough to talk of that ; but in t he mean while you 
would support yom’seb' ? *' 

“Yes, sir. llis child ought to be a burlhi'n to none —nor I eitln.'r. 
Yotu’c wished to dh;, but tlieu who w</uld lov(‘, my little ou('? JVow 1 
wish to live.” 

“‘But what mode of b’vcliliood w'ould you prefer? Would you go 
into a family, in some capacity P—not tlial of a servant— you arc too 
delicate for tliat.” 

“()h, no- no !” 

“But, again, why?” asked (lie bank'T, soothingly, yet surprised, 

“ Because,” said Alice, almost sohmiRly, “ t here arc some hours when 
1 feel Imusl ]lealon^.^_ 1 sometimes tliink 1 am uot all. right 
and she touched her forehead. “They eailed me an idiot before 1 
ktu:w ///w .No 1 could not live with others, for I can only cry wdieu 
nobody but my ebild is with me.” 

Til!.^ W71S said with such unconscious, and therefore whh sucli 
pathetic simplicity, that the banker was sensibly atieeted. lie rose, 
stirred the tiro, resettled liim-sclf, and after a pause, said ciuimali- 
cally—^ Alice, 1 will be your friend." Let me believe .m)u wdll 
deserve it.” 

^ Alice bent licr graceful bead, and seeing that he bad sunk iido an 
a'hstracted silmice, sh(‘ thouglitit. time Jor )\or to witlidraw. 

“ She is, indeed, beautiful,” said the banker, almost aloud, wdieu he 
was alone; “ and the old lady is right— she is as iiuioceut as if she 
had not fallcu. I wondiT .” .lit re he sto])])cd short, and walked 
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to the glass over the mantel-piece, where he was still gazing on his 
o\vn features, when Mrs. Le&he returned. 

“ "VV cl], sir,” said she, a little surprised at this seeming vanity in so 
pious a limn, 

Tlie banker started. “ Madam, 1 honour your penetration as much 
as your charity; I tliink that there is so muck to be feared in letting 
all tin*, world Know this young female’s past error, that, though 1 dare 
not advise, I cannot blame, your concealment of it.” 

‘" But, sir, your words have sunk deep into my thoughts ; you said 
every deviation from tnitli was a forfeiture of diitv.** 

“Certainly; but there are some exceptions. The Vorld is a had 
world, we arc born in sin, and the children of wrath. We do not tcU 
infants all the truth, wdicn they ask us questions, the proper answers 
of wdiicii would mislead, not enlighten, them. In some things the 
''ivhoJe world are infants. Th('. very science of government is the 
science of eon(*ealiug truth— so is the system of trade. We could not 
blaiiif* the tradosniaii for not telling the pubHc, that if all his debts 
W(‘rc cfdlod in he woidd 1)0 a bankrupt.” 

“ And he may marrv her after :dl — this Mr. Butler ” 

“ FI()riV{‘n forbid- the villain ! • Well, madam, I will see to ibis poor 
yomux tiling — she shall not want a guide.” 

‘ Ht‘avcu rcAvard vou. flow wicked some people are to cill you 
seven'!” 

“ lean ))car tbal blame uitii a itK-ek temper, madam. Good day.” 

“ Good day. You will remember iiow strictly eoulldential bus lieen 
our conversation.” 

“i\nt a breath shall tvan«])i»-e. T will send yon some trru'ts to- 
il iodt.w— so comfori ing. 1 i caveu bbrss you ! ” 

Tliis difli(‘\dty smootlied, Mrs. Lc.sli‘c, to her astonislmumt, found 
tl’.atslie iiad another to eont<*ud with in Alice liersclf. For, lirst, 
Alice conceived that <o ch.'mge h<r name atid beep her secret, was to 
conb'ss that sIk^ ought to !)•* a Jiaiued, rather than proud, of her love 
to Mnu'Si^ and she lliouglif that .so ungrateful tf> him !--- ant I, second] v, 
to take bis name, to ])a^’s for his wife - what presumption -he would 
cert ail ilv iiavea right to be oflended ! At fnesc scruples, Mrs. L(‘slic 
w(',ibnigh lost alt paticMKHv, and the banker, to bis own surjn’isc, was 
again called in. vVe liayo .^m’d that lie was an, e\])erieue'*(i and skilful 
adviser, wiiich implies the faculty of per.suasion. lie soon saw the 
iimidlc by wdiieli Alice’s olrslinacy might always be moved — lier iittlc 
girl’s welfare, lie ])ut tliis so forcibly befon'. her c;yes; he re- 
presented the cliihrs future fate as resting so nitieh, not only on her 
owm good conduct, hut on her outward respectability, that he pre- 
\’ailed upon Jicr at last ; and, perliaps. oiui argiimeut that ho incidentally 
used, liad as mucli otiect on licr as the rest. “ This Mr, Butler, if yet 
in England, may pmss througli our towti ■ niay visit ainongsti us— may 
Jiear you spoken of, by a name simflai* to his owti, and curiosity would 
thus induce him to seek you. Take his name, and you will always 
bear an honourable inth^t to your mutual dis(!overv and recognition. 
Be.sid{‘s, wlum you are respect abk, honoured, will earning an inde* 
pendenet , he may not be too imuid to marry you. But take youj* own 
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name, avow >^oiir oto lustory, and not only will yotn* cliild be au out- 
cast, yoursell* a bep:gar, or, at best, a meniiil dependaiit, but you lose 
every hope of recovering the o^ect of your too-devoted attachment/' 

Thus Alice was convinced. From that time slic became close and 
reserved in her communications. Mrs, Leslie had wisely selected a 
town sulliciently remote from her own abode to preclude any revela- 
tions of her domestics ; and, as Mrs. Butler, Alice attracted universal 
sympathy and respect from the exercise or her talents, the modest 
sweetness of her manners, the unblemished propriety of her conduct. 
Somehow or other, no sooner did she learn the philosophy of conceal- 
ment, than she made a great leap in knowledge of the world. And, 

though flattered and courted by the youiig loungers of C , 

she steered her course with so much address, that siie was never per- 
secuted, Bor there are few men iu the world who make advances 
where there is no encourgement. 

The banker observed her conduct with silent vigilance. He met 
licr often, he visited her often. He was intimate at liouses where she 
attended to teach or perform. He lent her good books—he advised 
lier—he preached to her. Alice began to look up to him— to like 
liim— to consider him, as a village gin in Catholic countries may (con- 
sider a benevolent and kindly priest. And he — ^what was his object r 
—at that time it is impossible to guess he became thoughtful and 
abstracted. 

One day an old maid and an old clergyman met in the High, Strtcct 
of C . 

"And how do you do, ma’am ? ” said the clergyman : " how is tiif' 
rheumatism 

Better, thank you, sir. Any news ? ” 

The clergyman smiled, and something hovered on his lij)s, which he; 
suppressed. 

Were you,” the old maid resumed, " at iMrs. jMacnah's last 
night ? CluAnning m u sic ? ” 

" Chfirming ! How pretty that Mrs, Butler is ! and liow lujml)le ! 
Knows her station “-so unlike professional people.” 

" Yes, indeed ! — ^What attention a c’ertam banker paid her !” 

" He ! lie ! he ! yes ; lie is very fatherly — very !” 

" Berlmps he wdU man v again; he is ahvavs talking of the lioiy 
state of matrimony— a holy vState it may be — bnt Iie;jven kn',)\\'s, his 
wife, poor woirian, did not make it a plctisant one.” 

" There may be more causes for that than wc guess of',” said thc» 
clergyman, mystcrionsly. " I would not be uncharitable, Imt ” 

" But vaiat ?” 

" Oh, when he was young, our great man was not so coiTcct, 1 
fancy, as he is now.” 

" So I have heard it whispered; bnt nothing against him was eve? 
known.” 

Hem— it is very odd ! ” 

" YVliat’s very odd ? ” • 

" Why, but it’s a secret— I dare say it’s all verv riglit.” 

" Oh, I shan’t feay a word. Arc you going to the cathedral ?— -don’t 
let me keep you standing. Now, pray iiroceed !” 
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“Well, theii, yesterday I was doing duty in a village more than 
twenty miles hence, and I loitered in the village to take an early 
dinner ; and, afterwards, while my horse was feeding, 1 strolled down 
tjio gre(‘ii.” 

“Well-wadl?’’ 

“ And I saw agentlcman mnliled carefully up, with his bat slouched 
over Ids face, at the door of a cottage, with a little child in his arms, 
and he kissed it more fondly than, be we ever so good, we genenilly 
kiss other people’s cliildron ; and then he gave it to a peasant woman 
standing near him, and mounted his horse, which was tied to the gate, 
and trotted past me ; and who do yon think this was?” 

“ Patience me—I can’t guess I ” 

Wljy, our saintly banker. I bowed to him, and I assui'o you 
Ik; turned as red, ma^am, as your waistband.” 

“My!” 

‘‘ 1 just turned into the cottage when lie was out of sight, for I wae 
thirsty, and asked for a gkss of water, and I saw the child. I declare, 
I would not be uncharitable, but I thought it monstrous like — you 
know whom!” 

“ Gracious 1 you don’t say ” 

“ 1 asked the woman ‘if it was hers ?’ and she s^ud ‘No,’ but was 
very short.” 

“ Dear me, I find this out I— What is the name of the vil- 
lage?” 

“ Covedale.” 

“ Ob, I know~I know.” 

“Not a word of this ; I dare say there’s nothing in it. But I am 
not mueli in favour of your new lights.” 

“ Nor 1 neither. WTiat* better than the good old Church of 
England ?” 

Madam, your sentiments do you honour ; you’ll be sure not to say 
?inytlung of our little mystery.” 

“ Not a syllable.” 

IVo days after this, three old maids made an excursion to the vil- 
lage of Covedale, jmd lo I the cottage in question was sto np-~the 
woman and the child vrere gone. The people in the village knew 
nothing about them— had seen nothing particnlai’ in the woman or 
cluJd— had always supposed them mother and daughter ; and the gen- 
tleman idenii fif'd by the clerical inquisitor with the banker, had never 
hut once been observed in the place. 

“ The vile old parson.” said the eldest of the old maids, “ to take 

iiway so good a, moan’s cl.aracter I and the fly will cost one pound 

two, with [fie baiting 1” 
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*♦ In this disposition was I, when looking: out of my wmdow one day to {ake tite 
liir, I perceived a kind of iieasaut who looked at mo very attentively. Bla». 


A STTMMKii’^ evening in a retired country town has soraoiliing- mv- 
knehoJy in it. You nave tlie streets of a metropolis withont Iheir 
animated hustle — ^y ou have the stillness of the country without its 
birds and flowers. The reader will please to bring before liiin a 

quiet street, in the quiet country town of 0 •, in a (juiet 

•vening in qidet June ; the })jctiii'e is not mirtliful, — ^i.wo young dogs 
are playing an the street, one old dog is M at.chbig by a ncwiy-iiainted 
door. A lew ladies of middle age nuwe noiselessly along tlie pave* 
ment, jY-itiaruing home to tea: they w'car white muslin dn^sses, greeu 
spencers a little faded, straw poke bonnets, with green or cotroe- 
cqloiu'cd gauze veils. By twos and threes they liave disappciared 
within the tluesholds of small neat house.s, with little railings, 
enclosing little green plots. Threshold, house, railing, and plot, (’-ach 
as like to the other as are those small commoditii’.s called “ n(\s1 
tables” wiiicli, even as a broken mimw multiplies,” summon to the 
bewildered eye countless iterations of one foui’-legged individual. 
Paradise Place wus a set of nest houses. 

A cow had ]')assed through the streets with a milkwomtin behind ; 
two young „ and gay shopnnm, “looking after the gals.” had iT(!on- 
noitred t he street, and vanished in despair, Tlie twilight advanc(‘d — 
but gently ; and thougli a star or two were up, the air was sliil clem-. 
At the oj)tni window of one of the teiimucnts in tliis .street, sat Aiicc' 
DarviL She liad been working (that preMy excuse to womcii for 
thinking), and asth(^ thoughts grew upon her, and the evcuiiug w aned, 
the work had fallen upon her knee, and her hands dropped iiH‘eliajii- 
callyon her lap. Her ])votile w’as turned towwds the strict, but 
without moving her head or changing her attitude, her ('u>s glanced 
from time to time t.o her little girl, who iiesiled on the groLind b('sid(' 
her, tired with play; and, ’wondering, perhaps, wliy slu wa.'^ no: 
already in bed, seemed as traiujuil as Ihti young motlier herself. A nd 
sometimes Aliceas eyes tilled with tears'— and I lien she sighed, asif 1o 
sigh the tears away. But, poor Alice, if she grieved, hers was now^ a 
silent and a patient grief ! 4- 

The street was deserted of all other jiusscngers, when a man pass( d 
along the pavement on the side opiiosite to Alice’s house. His garl) 
•was rude and homely, betwT.en that of a labourer and a fanner ; Imt 
still there was an alfcci ation of taw^dry shoM^ about the bright sear let 
silk handkerchief, tied in a sailor or smuggler fashion round the sinewy 
throat ; the liat wuis set jauntily on one side, and, dangling many an 
inch from the gai]y-.strii)ed w'aistcoat, glittered a w'atch>ehai]i and 
scab, which appcarcxl suspiciously out of charact.cr with Bie rest of 
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the attire. The passenger wets covert‘d with dust ; and as the street wag 
in a suburb communicating with the liigh-road, and formed one of the 
entvaiKJCs into the town, he had probably, after a long day’s jounioy. 
reached his evening’s destination. The looks of thi§ stranger were 
anxious, restless, and peilurbed. In his gait and swagger there was 
the reck l(‘ssiiess of the professional blackguard; but m his vigilant, 
pryiiig, siLspicious eves, there w'as a hang-dog expression of appre- 
hension and fear. He seemed a man upon whom Crime had set hs 
signilicaiit inark—aud who saw a purse with one eye and a ribbet 
with th(‘ oilier. Alice did not note the stranger, until she herself had 
ati racied and centered all his attention. lie halted abruptly as he 
caught a riew of her face— sliadcd his eyes with his hand as if togaase 
more ini enily — and at Jengib burst into an exclamation of surprise and 
jdcasurc. At that instant Alice turned, and her gaze met that of the 
sT rfmg(‘r. The fascination of the basilisk can scarcely more stun and 
jiaralvse its victim tiian the look of this stranger cliarmed, with the 
uppalling glanioury of lion'or, the e^yc and soul of Alice Darvil. Her 
j'ace heeaine suddenly locked and rigid, her lips as white as marble, 
her eyes almost started from tlieir st)ckets~-she pressed her hands 
convulsively tog(dlicr, and shuddered' -but stUl she did not move, 
’riie man nodded, and griiiiicd, and then, deliberately crossing the 
street., gained tin? door, and knocked loudly. Still Alice did not stir — 
tier simscs seemed to have forsaken her- -presently tlie stranger’s 
loud, rough voice was heard below, in answer to tile accents of the 
solitajy woman-servant whom Alice kept in her employ ; and his 
>trong. licavy tread made the slight staircase creak andf tremble. 

Alice rose as by an instinct, (;anght her ehOd in her arms, and 
stood erect and motionless, facing the door. It opciied-'-ana the 
> ATni:u and .daugtitfji were once more face to face within the same 
walls. ^ 

W(dl, Alley, Ijow are you, my blowen?— glad to see your old dad 
again, Til l)e sworn. No ceremony, sit doTO. Ha, ha ! snug here — 
^'ery snug— we shall live together (barmiagly. Trade on your own 
account— eh? sly;- -well, can’t desert your poor old father. Let’s 
have somcdliiiig to eat and drink.” 

So saying, Darvil threw himself a1 length upon the neat, prim, 
little chintz sola, witli the air of a man resolved to make himself 
P'crfcctly at hnm(‘. 

Alice g'lzcd, and trembled violently, but still said nothing— the 
power of Vv>ice had indeed let; her. 

“ C’ome, why don’t you stir your stumps ? I suppose I must wait 
on myself - fine manners ! — Ibit., lio, ho — a bell, by gosh— mighty 
grand— nevor mind— 1 am used to call for my own wants.” 

A liearty tug at the frail bell-ro]ic sent a shrill alarum half-way 
through tlm long lath-and-plastcr row of Paradise Place, and lei't the 
instnunenv of the sound in the hand of its creator. 

Up enrne the maid-sciTaut a formed old wmman, most respectable. 

“ liarky(% old girl ! ” said JDaiwil ; “ bring up the best you liave to 
cat— not pai-ticular— let there be plcnt 3 ^ And I say— a bottle of 
brandy. Come, don’t stand there staring like a stuck pig. BudgtJ^l 
Hell and furjcs ! don’t you Jieur me ? ” 
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mtr^ated, as if a i^ol had bm put to Jier head, and 
to threw him^ agahx upon the sofa. Alice 

'**ooked at him. and, still without saying a word^ glided from the room 
— ^hcr child in her anns. Sbe burned downstairs, and in the hall met 
her servant, lie latter, who was much attached to her mistress, was 
alarmed to see her about to leave the house. 

“Why, marm, where be you going? Deai* heai*t, you have no 
bonnet OH I What is the matter? 'V^oisthis?"’ 

“Oh! ” cried Alice, in agony; “ what shall I do?— where shall 1 
flyP^* The door above opened. Alice heard, started, and the next 
moment was in the street. She ran on breathlessly, and like one 
insane. Her mind was, indeed, for the time, gone, and had a river 
flowed before her, way, she would have plunged into an escape from a 
world that seemed too narrow to hold a father and his cliild. 

But jnst as she turned the corner of a stree^t that led into the 
' more public thoroughfares, she felt her arm grasped and a voice 
called out her nmne m surprised and startled accents. 

“Btovens, Mrs. Butler! Alice ! What do I see P What is the 
matter?” 

“Oh, sir, save me!— you are a good man— a great man— save me— 
he is returned I” 

“He! whof-HWr* Butler?” said the hanker (for that gentleman 
it was), m a changed and trembling voice. 

“No, no— ah, not he!— 1 did not say said my father— my, 
my— ah— look behind— look behind— he coming ? 

“Calm yourself, my dear young friend— no one is near. I will go 
and reason with yotu' father. No one shall harm yon— 1 will protect 
you. Go back— go back, I will Ibllow— we must not he seen together.” 
And the tall boDker seemed tping to shrink into a nutsliell. 

“No, no,” said Alice, growing yet paler, “I cannot go back.” 

“ Well, then, just follow me to the door— your servant shall get you 
your bonnet, ana aocompaiy you to my house, where you can wait 
Sfi I return. Meanwhile I will see you: father, and ria you, I trust, { 
of hispresenoe.“ 

The Danker, who spoke in a very hurried and even impatient voice, 
Waited fpr no reply, but took his way to Alice’s house. Alice herself 
did follow, but remained in the very place where she was left, till 
joiiUMi by her servant, who then conducted her to the rich man’; ; 
residence ...... But Alice’s mind I'ld not recovered its shock; 

epd her thoughts wandered alarmingly * 
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“ Jlfircrmow;.— Do they chufc roaiidly ? 

Andrew.^As they were rubbed vrith soap, sir. 

And now they swear aloud, now calm again 

Like a ring of bells, whose sound the wind still utters. 

And then they sit in council what to do, 

And then they jar again what shall he done ? ’* • 

BsAVMOVT A3ri> FlKTCttUR. 

Oii ! what a pictuxe of Imman nature it was when the hanker and 
tac vagabond *sivt together in that little dTawin^-room, each 
ot]icr,'“-oiie in the ariri-chaiv, one on the sofa ! Darvil was still employed 
on some cold meat, and wa^i making wry faces at tlie very indiSeimt 
brandy which he had frightened the formal old servant into buying at 
the nearest public-house; and opposite sat the respectable— highly 
respectable man of foms and ceremonies, of decencies and quackeries, 
gazuig gravely upon this low, dare-devil mtfian; — the well-to-do 
hypocrite— the penniless villain the man who had everything to lose 
— the- man who had nothing in the wide world but his owna mischievous, 
niscally life, a gold watch, chain and seals, which he had stolen the 
day before, and thirteen shilliugs and tlureepence halfpenny in his left 
brceeiics-pockct ! 

'file man of wcaltli was by no means well acquainted with the 
nature of fJic bccist before him, lie had^ heard from Mrs. Leslie (as 
wc n^inembcr) the outline of Aliceas history, and ascertain(‘d that 
their joint protdge^s father was a great black^ard; but lie expected 
to find Mr. Darvil a mere duU, brutish villain, a peasant, -rutilan— a 
blunt serf, without brains, or their substitute, efProntery. But Luke 
J^arvil was a clever, half-educated fellow; he did not sin from igno- 
%Ticc, but liad wit enough to have bad principles, and he was as im- 
pudent as if he had lived all his life in the best society. He was not 
rrighteiied at the banker’s drab breeches and bnposmg air— not he ! 
fljp Duke of M^ellington would not have frightened Lidcc Bard], 
iiiiiess his grace had had the constables for his aides-de'-camp. 

Tile banker, to use a homely phrase, vras “taken aback.” 

“Look you here, Mr. Whai!s-your-name!” said Darvil, swallowing 
a glass of the raw alcohol as if it bad been water— “ look you now— 
you can’t humbug me. What the devil do you care about my daugh- 
ter’s respectability or comfort, or anything else, grave edd dog as you 
are !— It is my daughter herself you are licking your lirown old chaps 
at and ’faith, my Alley is a very pretty girl— very— but queer 
£is moonshine, Xon’ll drive a much better bargain with .me than 
wilii her.” 

The banker coloured scarlet — ^hc bit his lips, and measured his 
paniou from heiid to foot (wiule the latter lolled on the sofa), as if he 
were med i tating the possibility of kicking him downstairs. But Lute 
Daivii would have thrashed the banker, and ail his clerks into the bar^ 
gain. His frame was like a trunk of thews and mu&cies, packed u|: 

li 
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by that careful dame, Nature, as tightly as possible ; and a prize- 
fighter would liave thought twice before he had entered the rin^ 
against so awkward a customer. The banker was a man pmdent 
to a fault, and he pushed his chair six inches back, as he concluded 
Ilia survey. 

Sir,"^ then said he, very quietly, do not let us misunderstand 
each other. Your dauglitcr is safe iroin your control— if you molest 
her, tlie law will protect 

Siie is not of age, said Barvil. Y^our health, old boy.’’ 

Whether ^lic is of age or not,” returned the banker, unhcciding 
the courtesy conveyed in the last sentence, I do not care thT('e 
straws— I know enough of the law to know, tl lat if she have rich 
friends in this town, and you have none, slie will be protected, and 
you will go to the treadmill.” 

“ That is spoken like a sensible man,” said Banil, for the first time 
with a show of respect in his manner; “you now take a practical 
view of matters, as we used to say at the spouting-club.” 

“If I were in your situation, Mr. Bm'vil, 1 tml you what J would 
do. 1 would lcav(*, my daughter and tliis town to-morrow moruiug, 
and 1 would promise never to return, and never to molest her, ou 
condition she allowed me a certain sum from her earnings, paid 
(juarterly.” 

“ And if I preferred living with her? ” 

“ 111 that case, 1, as a magistrate of this town, would have you scu1 
away as a vagrant, or apprehended ” 

“ila!” 


“ Apprehended on suspicion of slealing that gold chain and scfils 
which you wear so ostentationsiy.” 

** By goles, but you’re a clever fellow,” said Barvil, involuntarily : 
“ you know liumaii natur.” 

Tile banker smiled : strange to say, he was idcasfid witJi the coni- 
Iiliment. 

“But,” resumed Barvil, helping hbnsclf to another slice of 130(1, 
“ you are in the wrong box — planted in Queer Street, as we say lu 

London; for il* you care a d n about my daughter’s respectabilit), 

you wiU never muzzle her father on suspicion of thcft~and so there's 
tit for tat, my old gentleman ! ” 

“I shall deny that you are her father, Mr. Barvil; and 1 think 
you will find it hard to prove the fact in any town wliore I am a 
magistrate.” 

By goles, what a good prig you would have made ! You are as 
sharp as a gimlet. Surely you were brought up at the Old Bailey ! ” 

“Mr. Barvil, be ruled. You seem auiun not deaf to reason, and I 
ask you whetlier, in any town in tliis country, a poor man in sus- 
picious eircumstanei’s can do anything against a rich man whosii 
character is established ? Perhaps, you are right in the main ; I have 
nothing to do with that. But I tell you that you shall quit tin’s house 
in lialf an liour — that you shall never enter it again hut at your peril ; 
and il‘ you do— within ten minutes from t;hat time you shall be in the 
touoi gaol. It is no longer a contest between you and your defence- 
less daughter; ii is a contest between ” 
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tramper in fustian and a gcmnmn as ckives a coack” inter- 
rupted Darvil, laiiglung bitterly, yet heartily. “ Good— good I ” 

The banker rose, 1 tliink you have made a very clever definition.’* 
said lie, ‘‘ Half an houi'— > ou recollect™ good evening/* 

‘‘ Stay/’ said I)ar\ii ; “ yon arc the first man 1 have seen for many 
a year that I can take a fancy to. Sit do^yn‘'-sit down, I say, and 
talk a hit, and we shall come to.terms soon, 1 dare say that’s riaht. 
Jjord ! how 1 should like to have you on the roadside instead of 
within tlu'sc. four gimcrack walls. Ha! ha ! the argulying would be 
all ill ?;;// favour then/’ . 

The banker was not a brave man, and his colour changed slightly at 
the intimation of this obliging wdsh. Darvil eved him grinily and 
cliucklingly. . & j 

The rich man resumed: ‘‘That may or may not he, Mr. Daivil, 
according us 1 might happen or not to have pistols about me. Buf. 
to the point. Quit this house without further demato, without 
noi.se; without mentioning to any one else your claim upon its 
owner ” 

“ Well, and the return?’* 

“Ten guineas uow^ and the same sum quarterly, as long as tlie 
young lady lives in this towm, and you never pervS(‘Cute her hy word or 
letter.” 

“ That is foity guineas a >en.r. I can’t live upon it.” 

“ You will cost less in the House of Correction, Mr. Darvil.” 

“ Como make it a Imiidred : Alley is (tieap at tliat.” 

“ Not a farthing mon^/’ said the banker, buttoning up his brecches- 
poekets with a detcmiiucd air. 

“ Well, out w'ith tk* siinicrs/* 

“ Do you promise or not ?” 

“ J promise.” 

“ 'Inerc arc your ten guineas. If in half an hour you arc not gone 

— why then ” 

“ i^hcii?” 

“ Why (lieu you liave robbed me of ten guineas, and must take the 
usmd consequences of robbery.” 

Darvil staited to his feet — ^liis eyes glared—he grasped the cjirviiig- 
knife before him. 

“ You are a bold Mow/* said the banker, quietly ; “ but it won’t do. 
It is not wmrth your wdiilc to murder me ; and I am a man sui'c to be 
miss(d.” 

Darvil sunk down, sullen and foiled. The respectable man w^ris 
more than a mutch for the villain. 

“ Had you been us poor as J, — Gad ? what a rogue you would have 
been!” ^ 

“ I think not,” said the banker ; “ I believe roguery to be a very 
bad policy. Perhaps once I tra.^ almost as poor as you arc, but 1 never 
turned rogue.’’ 

“ You never were in my circiinistanees,” returned Darvil, gloomily^ 
“Iwas agentlemau*sson.* Come, yon .shall iicar my story. .Slyfatiier 
wus well-horn, I jnt married a maid-servant when Ijcwus at college; his 
family disow jkuI him, and left him to starve, lie died in the struggle 
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against a pofverty he was mi brought up to, and my dame went into 
service again; became housekeeper to an old bachek)r— sent me to 
school— but mother had a family by the old bachelor, mi 1 was taken 
from school and put to trade. All hated me— for I was ugly • damn 
them ! Mother cut me— I wanted money— robbed the old bachelor— 
was sent to gaol, and learned there a lesson or two how to rob l)etter 
m futuj-e. Mother died,— 1 was adrift on the world. The world was 
my foe — could not make it up w'itli the world, so we w^ent to war;~- 
you understand, old bov ? Married a poor wonuin and pretty wife 
made me jeabius— had learned to suspect every one. Alice born— did 
not believe her mine : not hke me— perhaps a gentlemarrs child. 1 
hate— I loathe gentlemen. Got diamk one night— kicked iny wife m 
the stomach three weeks alter licr confinement. U ife died— tried 
for my life— got off. Went to another county— having liad a sort of 
education, and being sharp eno\ got work as a mechanics, li aieil work 
just as 1 hated gentlemen— for W7is 1 pot by blood a gcntic'inanr 
Tiicre w^as the curse. .Alice grew up ; never looked on luu' in, my 

ficsli and blood. Her mother was a w ! 'Why slioidd not be 

one ? There, that 's enough. Plenty of excuse, 1 think, for all 1 iian' 
ever done. Curse the world — curse the rich— curse the hands"U!e-- 
curse— curse all ^ ^ • 

‘‘ You have been a vciy foolish man/’ said tin*, liankt^r ; ’ ’ and 
to me to have had very good cards, if you had knowoi Low to j-lay 
them, ilowcvcr, tliat is your look out. It is not yet 1(io laU‘ ;o 
repent;— age is emping on you. — Man, tljer(‘. is another world.” 

Tlie bfinkcr smd the last words with 4 tone of solemn and oven 
dignified adj lira, lion. 

You think so— do you?” said Harvii, staring ai Iiim. 

From my soul T do.” 

“ Tlien you ai'c. not t he sensible man I took you for/’ replied Darvii, 
drily ; “ and 1 sliould like to talk to you on tliat subji^ot.” 

But. our .Dives, however sincere a believer, was by no means one 

** At wl)().‘ic control 

Despair and anguish Hod the strugrgling soul.'’ 

He had words of comfort for tlic pious, but he had none for the scejdic 
— ho could sootlie, but he could not convert. It was not in his way ; 
besides, he saw no credit in making a convert of Luke DaiviJl 
Accordingly, lie again rose whh some quickness, aiul said — 

No, sir; lhal h useless, 1 tear, and I have no time to spare; and 
so once more, good night to you.” 

But yon hai'c not aiTangcd where my allowance is to be 
sent.” 

All ! true ; I W'ill guarantee it. You will find rny name sufficient 
security.” 

At least, it is the best I can get,” returned Darnl, carelessly ; 
‘"and, after all, it is not a bad chance-day’s work, tint rm suj-e 1 
can’t say wlicre tlie money shall be sent. 1 don’t know a man w'Lo 
would not gi*ab it.” 

Very well, then— the best thing (I speak as a man of business) 
will be to draw on me for ten guineas, quarterly. Wherever you arc 
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slayiu" any banter can effect this for you. But mind, if ever you 
overdraw, the account stoj)s/" 

I unaerstancL” said Darvil ; "and when I have finished the bottle 
I shail be off.'' 

“ You had better,” replied tiie banter, as he opened the door. 

The rich man returned home hurrieoly. " So Alice, after all, has 
some gentle blood in her veins,” thought he. " But, that father—no, 
it will never do. I wish he were hanged and nobody the wiser, I 
diould very much like to arrange the matter without marrying ; but 
theii—scandal— scandal-^scandal. After all, I had better ^e'np all 
tiioughts of her. She is monstrous handsome, and sd—diumph !-^I 
shall never grow^ an old man.” 


CHAPTER Vm. . 

** to ‘bend down his admiring: eyes 

On all her trnjching: Icioks and (ixialitios, 

Tiirriing: tbei?* shapely sweetness every way 

Till ’twa- hi.s toad iiiid liabit day by day.”-- Lkigm 1Ti:nt. 

TiifUiK must have been a secret sometliiug about Alice Darrii siu- 
"ulariy ■eaptivatina:, tiiat (associated as she was with of the 

most sordid and iJic vilest criio(‘s) left her stiff pure auu lovely alike in 
the eyt‘,y oi‘ a ma,)i as fastidious as Ernest Miutravers, and of a man as 
iuUnCnccd by all the thoughts and theories of the world, as the shi’cwd 

])ank{‘r of C’ . Arnidsl things foul and hateful had spningup 

this bcfinliful fiower, as if to preserve tlic inherent heavenliness and 
j^raci' of human naluiv.', and proclaim the handiwork of God in scenes 
whero iunnan imturc laid been most debased by the abuses ol‘ sochil 
art ; and where the light of God himsell* was most darkened and 
obscured. Tiiat sucli contrasts, though rarely and as by chance, are 
I'ound, every one wdio has cra'cfiLlly exainiiK^d^ the v^astes and deserts 
of life must own. 1 have drawn Alice. Darvil scrupulously from life; 
and 1 can declare thal, I liavc not exag'geratcd hue or Jineament in the 
portrait. I do not suppose, with onr good banker, tliat she ow ed 
cjiyUiing, unless it might be a greater delicacy of fomr and feature, 
to whatever mixtnn* of gentle blood was in lier veins. PiUt, somehow 
or oiJier, in her original ennfonuation there was the happy bias of the 
j)]aiits iowards the Pure and the Bright. Por, despite lleivctius, a 
( ommoa experience teaches ns that tiiough education and cireum- 
5gan('(‘s may mould the inas.s. Nature herself sometimes forms the 
individual, and throw's into tlie clay, or its spirit, so much of beauty 
or dcloHiiity, tliat nothing can utterly subdue the original elements of 
cliaractcr. Prom swect.s on(' draws poison — ^from poisons another 
extracts but sweets. But I, (^ften detplv pondering over the psy- 
cliologicai of Alice Darvil, Hiin'k that one principal cause why 

she escaped tlic early contaniinations around hery was in tlic slow and 
protraclc'd dcwelopincnt of her ini effect iial faculties. tYhether or not 
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tte brutal violence of her father had in childhood acted through tne 
nerves upon the brain, certain it is that until she knew Maitravers-- 
until she loved—till she was cherished— her mind had seemed torpid 
and locked up. True, Darvil had taught her notliing, nor permitted 
her to be taught anything; but that mere ignorance would have be(‘U 
no preservation to a quick, oliservant niind. It was the bliintnoss of 
the senses themselves tliat operated like an aimonr between her miral 
and the vile things around her. It was the rough, (lull covering ol 
the chrysalis, framed to bear rude contact and biting wear her, tlmS, 
the hutterily might break forth, uinged and glorious, in due season. 
Had Alice hef ii a quick child, Alice would liav(^ probably grown up a 
de))raved and dissolute woman; but shecomprelieiuled, she understood 
little or notliing, till she found an iuspirer ij\ that .'ilTeclion whicli in- 
spires both beast and man; which makes the dog (in )us natural state 
one of t lie meanest of the savage race) a compauiou, a guardian, a 
protector, and raises Instinct half-way to the height of Ileason. 

The banker liad a strong regard for Alice; and when lie reached 
liomc, he heard with great pain that she was in a high state of fever. 
She remained beneath his roof that night, and tlic eldtuiy mmtlewomaiu 
Ids relation and attended her. The banker slept but. 

little : aud the next morning his c()un1(maiiC(‘ w'as unusual)}' ])al(\ 

Towards daybreak Alice had fallen into a sound and refreshing 
sleej); and when, on waking, she found, bv a note from her host, i lnit, 
her fatlier had left her house, and she might return in safety aud with- 
out fear, a violent flood of tears, followed liy long and grateful ])ra}'ej\ 
contributed to the restoration of her mind and ucj'ves, Jmperfeet as 
this young woman’s notions of abstract right and wrong st.i]i \ver(\ 
she was yet sensible to tlic claims f)f a father (no inatt(^r liow criminal) 
upon Ids child; for feelings with her were so good aud true, that they 
supplied in a great measuiTi the place of principles. SIk^ kiu^w that 
she could not have lived under the same roof with her dread lul jiarent ; 
but she still fell, an uneasy remorse at tliinking lie had be.en driven 
from that roed* in destitution and wuint. She hastened to dri'ss licr- 
sself and seek an audience with her protector; aud the latter found 
^vith admiration and pleasure that he had anticipated her own instan- 
taneous aud involuntary design in the settlement made upon Darvil. 
He then communicated to Alice the compact lie had already fonmul 
with her father, and she went and kissed liis hand when she heard, 
and secretly resolved that she would work hard to lie enabled to in- 
crease the sum allowed. Ob, if her labours could serve to rc1iric\ (^ a 
parent from the necessity of darker resources for suppoj-t ! Alas ! 
wlien crime has become a custom, it. is like gaming or arinkLug- the 
excitement is wanting ; and bad Luke Darvil been suddenly made in- 
heritor of the wealth of a Eothschild, lie would eitlier still’ have been 
a villaiji in one way or the other ; or fiumd would have awakeiicd con- 
science. and he w'ould have died of the change of habit. 

Oar Danker always seemed more struck by Alice’s moml feelingsS 
th/in even by her physical beauty. Her love lor her eliild, for inst.'uiee, 
impressed liim powerfully, and he always gazed U])oii her with softer 
eyes when he saw hev caressing or nursing tJie lit! lefatlu'.rlcss creature, 
’vbosc liealth wa.s now delicate and precarious. Tt is dillicult lo say 
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wliei-her lie was absolutely in love mth Alice ; the phrase is too strong-, 
perhaps, to be applied to aman past ^I'ty, who had gone through emotions 
and trials enough to wear awav ireslmcss from his licart." His feel- 
ings altogether for Alice, the desims he entertained towards her, were 
of a very complicated nature ; and it will be long, perhaps, before tlie 
reader can thoroughly eoinprchcnd them. He conducted Alice home, 
tliat day^ but he said little by the wuiy, perhaps because? his female 
reiatron, for appearance’ sahe, aecoinpanied them also. He, however, 
briefly cautioned Alice on no account to communicate to any one thai 
it was lier father who had been her visitor ; and she jtill shuddered 
too inncli at the reminiscence to appear likely to converse on it. The 
banker also judii-ed it advisable to be so far confidential with Alice’s 
servant as to tak(; luir aside, and tell her that the inauspicious stranger 
of the previous evening had been a very distant relation of Mi\s. 
Butler, who, I’rcnn u. liabit of drunkenness, liad fallen into evil and 
disonhrly courses. 'Piic banker added with a sanctified air that ])e 
tnisfed, by a serious conversation, he liad led the poor man to 
l)ettei- notions, and that he had gone homo with an altered mind to 
ids family. “But, my good Haimah,” lie concluded, “’you know you 
arc a superior p<'i son, and above the vulgar sin of indiscririimatc gossip ; 
titenlbre, meiit.ion wliat has occumal to no om? ; it can do no good to 
Mrs. Butier— ii may hurt the man liirnseif, who is well to do™bctter 
off { hail lie seems ' and who, I hope, willi grace, may be a sincere 
penil ent ; and it wdl also— but that is nothing -very scnously displease 
me. By tin? bye, litnmah, I shall be able to get yoia* grandson into 
the hrec ?!^choo].” 

The lianker was shrewd enough to perceive that he had carried his 
poijit ; and he was w'a I king home, satisfied, on the whole, wit lithe wuy 
matt ers liad been arranged, when he was met by a bi'other magist.rate. 

“ Ha. I” said the latter, “ and how arc you, my good sir ? Do you 
kmiw^ that w'c. have laad the Bow Street officers here, in search of a 
notorious villain who has broken from prison? He is one of the 
most determined and dexterous burglars in all England, and the run- 
ners ha\'(’. hujiiecl him into oiir‘ town, "llis very robberies have 
tracked him by the way. He robbed a gentleman the day before yes- 
tci’day of Ids Avatch, and l(d*t Idin for dead on the road— this was*not 
thirty miles lienee.” 

“Bless me!” said tlio banker, Avith emotion; “and what is the 
Avreteh’s iiauHi ?” 

“ Why, he lias as maity aliases as a Spanish grandee; but I believe 
the last name he, lias assunu’d is Peter Watts.” 

“Oh!” said our friend, relieved,— “ well, have the runners fouiil 
him?” 

“ No, but they are on his scent. A fellow answering to Ids descrip- 
tion was seen by the man at the toll-bar, at daybreak tliis moiTiiiig;, 
on lilt? way to E : the ofileers arc after him.” 

“ I hope he may meet Avith his deserts— and cxime is never un- 
puuisluui, CATcn in this A\orld. My best compliments to your lady 
and how is little Jack ? — ^Well ! glad to hear it-* fine boy, little Jack! 
—good any.” 

“ Good day, my dear sir. 'V^^oidliymaii, that 
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ClLiPTEB> IX. 

** Bat who is this ? thought he, a demon vile, 

With wicked tufauing and a vulgar alylc j 
Hamrooud they call him — ^they can give the name 

Of man to devils ; Why am 1 so tame ? 

Why crash X not the viper? Fear replied. 

Watch him awhilcvana let his strength be tried.*’— -CKAaBK* 

The next mormnit, afier l^Takfast, tLc tanker took liis horse— a 
crop-eared, fast-trot jhir? liackncy — tirid morelv leaving word that he 
vTis going upon business into the country, imd should not return to 
dinner, turned liis back on the spires of (3 . 

He rode slow'ly, for the day was hot. The face of tiu‘ country, 
v.diich was fair and smiling, might have templed others lo iingcr })y 
: lie way; ))ut oiu* hard and practical man of the world was more 
iulluriiecd by tlie weather than the loveliness of the scenery. 11 e did 
not look upon Nature with the eye, of ima^nation; perhaps a ivdl- 
road, liad it then and tliore existed, Avoiild Lave pleased hi hi belter 
than the hanging woods, the shadowy valleys, and Ihe changcfti) riArr 
that from lime to time beautified ihe landscape on either tide the 
road. But, after all, t here is a vast deal of hypocrisy in tlie alTected 
admiration for Nature and I don’t think one person in a iiuiidred 
cares for what lies by the side of a road, so long as the road i: 

^ good, hills levelled, and turnpikes cheap. 

It Avas niidnoon, and many miles had been passed, wlieii the 1 anker 
turned doAAii a green lane and quickened his i>ace. At the taul of 
about three-quarters of an hour, he arrived at a iilllc solitary inn, 
called “ The Angler,” — ^put up liis horse, ordered his dinner at six 
o’clock — begged lo borrow a basket to lioid bis lish—and it was flien 
ap])arent that n longish can(‘, lie had carriv'^d with him aa^s capable of 
bemg extended into a fishing-rod. He fitted in tlie A^arious joint, s 
with care, as if to be sure no accident had happened to tin; implement 
by the joumey—pried anxiously into tlic contents of a black case of 
lines and files— slung Ike basket, bcliind liis back, and Avliile his liorse 
was putting doAvn his nose and Avliisking about bis tail, in the comse 
of tbij^narueless coquetries that horses carry on wit]; lio.stlers — our 
AvcgUHrother of the rod strode rapidly through aome gia.'cn fields, 
river side, and began fishing Avith much semblance of 
SSSBrnTinterest in the sjiort. He had caught one trout, seemingly by 
accident — for the astonished fish was hooked np on the outside of its 
jaAV— probalily wliilc in the act, not of biting, but of gazing at, tiic 
nait, when he gi’cw discontented witli the sjoot he had seheted- and, 
after looking round as if to convince himscil that he was not liable to 
be disturbed or observed (a tlionght iialeful lo the fisliing frater- 
nity), he stole quickly along the margin,aud finally quilling the river- 
tide ajtogether, struck info a ]>at}i that, after a sharp Avalk of nearly 
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an lionr, bi oiiglit him to tlic door of a cottage, lie knocked twice, 
and then entered of liis own accord— nor was it till the summer siin 
was near its decline that the banker regained his iim. His simple 
dmner, which they nad delayed in wonder at the protracted absence 
of the angler, and in expectation of the iislics he was to bring hack 
to he fried, was soon despatciied ; his liorse was ordered to the door, 
and red clouds in the west already betokened the lapse of another 
day, as lie spurred from the spot on the fast-trotting hackney, four- 
teen miles an hour. 

That ere gemmfiji has a nice bit of blood,” said the hostler, 
serai chirig his ear. 

Oiy, -who be he r ” said a hanger-on of the stables. 

I (looant know. He has been here twice aloar, and he never 
ceiutches anything to siuuify— he be mighty fond of fishing, sure/^.” 

Meanwhile, away s]H-‘d the banker — niilestonc on milestone glided 
by — mid still, scm-ce lurnkig a hair, trotted gahantly out the good 
Jiackney. But the evening grew darker, ana it began to rain; a 
drizzling, persevering rain, that wets a man through ere he is aware 
of it. After his fiftictli year, a gentleman who lias a tender regard 
for hiiosck* docs not like to get wet ; and the rain iiisph’od the 
banker, wlio was subject to rheumatism, with the resolution to make 
a short ciit along the fields. There were one or two low hedges i.\v 
Ibis sliorl way, but the banker had been there in the spring, and 
knew every inch of the ground. The hackney leaped easily— and 
tlio ridrr liaii a tolerably pracliscd seat — and two milcr saved might 
just jircvt^nt tlic iucn:u‘t'd rlieumutism : aceordiingly, niir iiic]a( 
ojiciied a white gate, and scoured along the Hekls withoui, iu:y 
misgivings as to I Ik; prudence (jf Lis {‘.luhee. lie arrived at liis 
lirsi i(‘ap -tiioi’e was 1he hedge, its suntinil just diseemiblo in tlu* 
dim light.. On the oilier side, to the right was a haystack, and 
dose by tills liiiystack seemed the most eiigibio idace for clearing 
tlie obstaole. ^o\y since tlie banker had visited this place, a dcc]) 
ditch, iliat servecl as a drain, had been dug at the opposite base 
of the iK'dge, of which neither horse nor man was aware, so liuit 
the l(‘ap was far movi^ ]>erilous than was anticipated. Unconscious 
of this "additional obstacle, tlie rider set off in a canter. ^ The ])aiiker 
was high in air, his icuus bent ])adv, hi.s rem slackened, his riglit hand 
raised knowingly — ^wluui the horse took friglit at an object croucJied 
by the haystiui — sweiTcd, plunged midway into the ditdi, and 
pilehed its rider two or three yards over its hcad.^ The lianker 
recovered himsdf sooner thmi might liave been cxi/oeted ; and, liuumg 
iiim-clf, tliuwgh bruised and shaken, still whole and sound, hastened 
to iiis ]io]-se. But the pour animal liad not fared so well as its ma.sier, 
and it. s nii’-yhonider was eiilicr })Ut (mt or dreadfully sprained. It 
]i:ul scrambled its way cut of the ditch, and there it stood diseonsu- 
iatc by tlie liedge as lame as one of the trees that, at im‘gular 
iiiieiTals, broke tlii' syn tine try of the harrier. On ascertaining the 
extent of liis misfortune, the banker liccanie scriomsly niH-asy ; the 
rain iiuTcascd — lie. was several miles yet from iiomc— he vras ni'lhe 
midst ol' houseles.s fields, witii another icaj) before him- t lie leap he 
had just passed behind— ami no oilier cgx-'ss th.ai he knew of into 
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the main road. Wliile these thoughts passed through liLs brain, he 
became suddenly aware that he was not alone. The dark object tluit 
tad frightened his horse rose slowly from the snug corner it had 
occupied by the haystack^ and a gruff voice that made the banker 
thrill to the marrow of his bones, cried, Holla ! who the devil arc 


Lame as his horse was, the banker instantly put his foot iido the 
stirrup ; but before he could mount, a heavy gi-ipe was laid on his 
shoulder — jmd turning round with as much fierceness as he could 
assume, he saw— whai the tone of the voice had already led him to 
ibreboac — the*iIl-omencd and cut-throat features of Luke Harvil. 


Ha ! ha ! my old fuinuitant, my clever feeilosofer— jolly old boy- 
how are you ?—give us a fist. Wlio would have thought to meet 
you on a rainy mght, by a lone haystack, witli a dco]) ait(*h on one 
side, and no ohinmey-not within sight i" IV hy, old ieJlow, I, Luke 
Darvil -T, the vagabond — I, wliom you would liavc sent to the tread- 
mill for being poor, and calling on my own daughter — I am as rich 
as you are here— and as great, and as strong, and as powerful !” 

And Avhile he spoke, Daiyd, Avho was really an undersized man, 
seemed to swell and dilate, till he appeared half a head taller tliau 
the shrinking banker, who was five feet eleven inches without his shoes. 

"'E— hem !’" said the rich man, clearing his throat, wliich seemed 
to him uncommonly husky ; “I do not know whetlicr I iusiilted your 
poverty^ my dear Mr. Daivil- I hope not; but this is hjwdly a time 

tor talking— pray let mo nvount, and 

Not a time for talking I” interrupted Harvil, angrily ; it’s just 
the time to rny mind : let me consider,— ay, I told you, tniit whencTcr 
we met by tlie roadside, it would be my turn to have the best of the 
argufying.’’ 

1 dai’e say I dare say, my good fellow.” 

“ EeiloAv not me !— i. won’t be fellowtjd now. 1 say 1 ha\ c the best 
of it here — man to man — I am your match.” 

“ But why quarrel with me .P” said the banker, coaxiiigly ; I never 
meant youliai’m, and I am sure you cannot mean me harm.” ^ 

*^No !— and why ?” asked Darvil, coolly; — “why do you thmk 1 
can mean you no ham ?” 

“ Because your amiuity depends on me.” 

“ Shrewdly put — we’ll argufy that point. My life is a bad one, 
not wortli more than a year’s purchase ; now, suppose you have more 
than forty poiuids about you — it may be better worth my wiiilc to 
draw my kmfc across your gullet than to w^ait^ for the quarter-day’s 
ten pounds a time. You see it’s aU a matter of calculation, my dear 
Mr. What’s-your-name ! ” 

“ But,” replied the banker, and his teeth began to chatter, “ I have 
not forty poimds about me.” 

“ How do I know ihat ? — you say so. Well, in the toAvn yonder 
your word goes for more than miue; 1 never gainsayed you Avhcii you 
put that to me, didi ? But here, by the haystack, iny word is Ixitter 
thaM' yours ; and if 1 say you must and shall have forty pounds about 
yoUi lot’s see whether > on dare contradict me ! ” 

you, DarviJ,” said the banker summonijig up all his energy 
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and intellect, for liis moral power began now to back lus pbysical 
cowardice, and lie spoke calmly, and even bravely, tbouglL ms heart 
throbbed aloud against Ids breast, and you rnigbt have knocked biiri 
dowurwitli a featlicr— “the London runners are even now hot after you/’ 
“]Ia!--youliel’* 

“ Unon my honour I speak the truth ; I heard the nows last even- 
ing. They tracked you to C ; they tracked vou out of the town : 

;i \v(,)rd from me would have given you into their hands. I said 
nol (dug— you ai'e safe— you may yet esciipe. I will even help you to 
fly tiie country, and Hve out your natural date of years, securti and in 
pence.” 

“ You did not say that tlie other day in the snug drawing-room ; 
you see I have the best of it now— own that.” 

“ I do,” said the banker. 

Darvil chuclded, and rubbed }]is bauds. ^ ^ 

TJie ma]i of wcaltli once more felt liis importance, and went on. 
“ This is one side of the qubstion. On the other, suppose you rob 
and murder me, do you think my death will lessen the heat of tlie 
pursuit ^ against you ? The udiolc country will be in anus, and 
before forty-eight hours are over, you will be hunted down like a 
mad dog.” 

Darvil was silent, as if in thonght ; and, after a pause, replied— 
“ V\' oil, you are a 'ente one, lifter all. What have you got about you ? 
yoii know you drove a hard bargain the other day— now it’s my market 
— fustian lias riz — ^kersey has fell.” 

“ All 1 have ahemt me shall be yours,” said the banker, esigcrly. 

“ Give it me, tlen,” 

“ There !” said the banker, placing his ])urse and pocket-book into 
Darvil’s hands. 

“ And the watch ? ” 

“ The watch P - well, there ! ” 

“What’s that?” 

The banker’s senses were shacp^mcd by fear, but they w^erc not so 
rsharp as tliosc of Daiwil ; he heard nothing but the rain pattering on 
the leaves, and the rush of water in the ditch at hand. Darvil stooped 
iind listened- till, raising liimsclf again, with a deep-drawm breath, he 
said, “I think 1 here arc rats in the haystack; they w^Ulbe running 
over me ill my sh'cp ; but they are playful creturs, and I like ’em. 
And now, my'^dear sir, i am afraid I must put an end to you ! ” 

“ Good Heavens ! wdiat do you mean ? How ? ” 

“ >jan, there is another world! ” quoth the ruffian, mimieking the 
bankers solemn tone in tlicir former mterview'. “ So much the better 
for you ! In that world tliey don’t tell tides.” 

“Y swear 1 will never betray you.” 

“ Y\)u do ?~ swear it, then.” 

“ y all mv hopes of cartii and heaven I ” 

What a d— (f coward you be ! ” said Datwil, laughing scorafuUy. 
“ Go— you are safe. I am in good humour with myself again. 1 crow 
over you, for no man can make we tremble. And villain us you tliink 
me, w'hile you fear me yon cannot dcsjjise—you respect me. Go, 1 
Bay— go,” 
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The banker was about to obey, when siiddcnlv, from the haystack, 
a broad, red light streamed upon the pair, find the next moment Dar-^ 
vil was seized from behind, and struggling in the gripe of a man 
nearly as powerful as himself. The light, which came from a dark- 
lanthom, placed on the ground, revealed tlio forms of a ])easant in a 
smockfrocK* and two stont-built, stalwart men, armed with pistols— 
besides the one engaged with Barvil. 

The whole of this scene was brought as by the trick of the stage — 
as by a llasli of lightning—as by the change of a showman’s phantas- 
magoria’ -“before the astonished eyes of the banker. He stood arrested 
and spell-bound, his hand on his bridle, his foot on his stirrup. A 
moment more, and Darvil had dashed his antjigonist on the ground ; 
he stood at a little distance, his face reddened by the glare of thf: 
lanthoni, and fronting his assailaiits—ihat fiercest of ail beasts, a 
desperate iium at ba>' ! Me had already succeeded in drawing foi^ii 
his pistols, and he held one in each hand — his eyes flaslung from 
beneath his bent brows, and turning quickly from foe to foe! At 
last those terrible eyes rested on the late reluctant companion of 
his solitude. 

” So you thou, betrayed me,” he said, very slowly, and direclcal his 
pistol to the head of the dismounted horseman. 

]No, no ! ” cried one of the oflicers, for such were DarviFs assail- 
ants : fire away in this direction, my iiearty— we’re paid for ii . The 
gentieinanknew nothing at ail about it.” 

‘ Nothing, by ” cried the banker, startled out of his 

sanctity. 

“ Then I shall keep my shot,” said Darvil ; “ and mind, the first 
wdu) approaches me is a dead man.” 

It so happened, that the robber and 1 lie ofiicers -were beyond the 
distance wJiicli allows sure mark for a pistol-shot, and c;u-h party felt 
the necessity of caution. 

“ Your time is un, my swell cove! ” cried the head of the delach- 
raeiit ; you have had your swing, and a long one it seems to have 
been— you must now give in. Throw down your barkers, or we must 
make muti sm of you, and rob the gallows.” 

Darvil did not reply, mid the officers, uccustonied io hold life cheap, 
moved on towards him —their pistols cocked and hovelled. 

Darv^il fired— -one of the men staggered and fell. With a kind of 
instinct, Baryil had singled out the one wdlii whom lu', liatl before 
wrestled forKfe. Thf^ niiliau waited not for the others — he turned 
fled along llie fields. 

, Zounds, he is otf 1 ” cried the other two, and they rushed after him 
in pursuit. A pause- - a shot — ^another— an oath— a groan— and all 
was still. « 

“ It’s aU up with him now!” said one of the runners, in the dis- 
tance ; “ he dies game.” 

At these words, the peasant, who had before skulked behind the 
haystack, seized the Ian thorn from the ground, and ran to tlie spot. 
The banker involuntarily followed. 

There lay Luke DaiTil on the grass— still living, but a horrible and 
ghastly spectacle. One ball bad pierced his breast, another had sliot 
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liway iiis jaw. BLis eyes rolled fearfully, and he tore up the grass with 
his iifiiids. 

The officers looked coldly ou. He was a clever fellow ! ” said 
one. 

“ And has given us mucli trouble,” said the other: “ let us see to 
Will.” 

But he’s not dead yet,” said the banker, shuddering. 

Sir, ho cannot live a minute.” 

Darvil raised himself bolt upright — shook his clenched fist at Ins 
conquerors, and a fearful gurgling howl, wliicli the nature of his wound 
did not allow him to syllable into a curse, came from his breast -with 
that he fell flat on his back— -a coipse. 

I am £ilraid, sir,” said the elder officer, turning away, “you Imd a 
narrow escape — but how came you here ? ” 

“ Bather, how came you here?” 

rionesi Hodge there, with the lanthorn, had marked the fellow 
skulk behind the haystack, when he hiinscif was going out to snan^ 
rabbits. He had seen our advertisement of ^>att's person, and 
knew that we were then at a public-honsc some miles olf. He 
came to us — conducted us to the ^ot — w'e heard voices - -sliowed 
up the glim™ and saw our man. Hodge, you are a good subject, 
and love justice.” 

“ Yees, but I shall have the rewourd,” said Hodge, showing hi? 
:ccth. 

“ Talk o’ that by-and-by,” said the officer. “ Will, how are you, 
man? ” 

“ Bad,” groaned the poor runner, and a rusli of blood from the lips 
followed the groan. 

It was uiany davs before the cx-inember for C sufficiency 

recov(?r(;d the 1 one of his mind to think further of Alice : when he did, 
it was wiih great satisfaction tliat he reflected that Darvil was no 
more, and that the deceased ruffian was only known to the neighhrxiir- 
aood by the name of Peter 



BOOK V 


OHAl’TER 1. 

♦ * * •* Mjr ercnins spreads her wing:. 

And flies where Britain ctjurts tiic western spring. 

♦ <»**♦* » 
Pride in their port, defiance in their eye, 

I see the lords of httiuan kind pass by, 

Intent on high designs.*'— GotnssiiTH. 


1 luVK Qo respect for the Ertjirlibhman who re-enters Loudon after 
Jon^ residence^ afiroad. without a pulse tliat beats quick, and a heart 
that heaves liigh. The public biiil&ij?s are few, mid, hw the most 
part, mean ; the monuments of auticiuitj not comparable to tliosc which 
the pettiest town in Italy can boast oi ; the palac(’s arc sad rubliish : 
the imuses of our peers and princes are sliabby and sbaiieless beajis of 
hnek. But what of all this r the spirit of Loudon is in her thorougrh- 
her^ population ! What wealth— what clcaiJiness— wliat order 
— what animation ! How majestic, and yet how vivid, is the life tliat 
runs throiigh her m>Tiad veins ! How, as the lamps blaze upon you 
at nij^bt, and street after street jjlides by your wheels, eacii so rcfrulai* 
m its symmetry, so equal in its civilixation— how aU sjieaic of the 
City op Freemen ! 

Yes, Maltrayer’s felt his heart, swell within him, as tlie post-horses 
wliiiled on his din^ carriage— over Westminster Bridge — filong 
Wtiitehall— through Eegent Street—towards one of the auiet. and 
private house-like hotels, that arc scattered round ihc neighborhood 
Grosve^ Square. 

Emest’s iirriyal had been expected. He liad ■wiittcn from Paris to 
Cleveland .to aunounee it ; and Cleveland had, in reply, informed iiim 
that he had engaged aijartments for him atMivaiPs. The smiling 
waiters ushered him, into a spacious and weli-aircd rocmi— t]u‘ arm- 
chair was already wheeled by the fixe— a score or so of letters strewed 
the tablejJ^ogetber with two of the evening paixers. And how elociuently 
of busy England^ do those evening jiapers speak ! A stranger might 
have felt that he wanted no friend to welcome him— the whole room 
smiled on him a welcome. 

Maltravers ordered liis dinner and opened his letters ; they were of 
no importance ; one from his steward, one from his banker, another 
about tbe county races, a fourth from a man he had never hoard of, 
requesting the vote and powerful interest of J\lr. Maltravers for th(,* 
county of B , should the rumour of a dissolution be verified ; the 
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uiilcBOwn candidate referred Mr. Maltravers to his ‘^weU-kncywn 
public clmracter.^^ From these epistles Eruest turned impatiently, 
axid perceived a little Ihree-comerctl note which had hitherto escaped 
his attentioTi. It wp from Cleveland, iuthnaiing tliat he was in 
town ; < hat his ht;altl|^|jpiticluded his out, but tliat he trusted 
to see his dear Ernes^^Bpli lus he arrived. 

Maltravers was deligS^ at tlie prospect of passings his evening 'in 
agreeably ; he soon (l(\sria(.ched his dinner and his newspapors, axii.3 
milked m iiie brilliant lamplight of a clear frosty evening of carlv 
December in London, to liis friend's bouse in Curjson Street ; a small 
houses bachelor-like and unpretending ; for Cleveland spent hn> 
moderate though easy fortune almost entirely at his country villa. 
The familiar face of the old yalct greeted Ernest at the door, and he 
only paused to hear that his guardian was nearly i-ecovered to^hia 
usual heakh, ere iie was in. the cheerful drawing-room, and— since 
Fhiglishinen do not embrace — returning the cordial gripe of the kindly 
Cleveland. 

“Weil, my dear Enicsi," said Cleveland, after they had gone 
through the preliminaiy round of (picstions and answers, “here you 
are at last ; Heaven bo praised ; and how well you are looking—how 
niucli you arc improved f Lt is an excellent period of the year for 
your dt'M in Loudon, I shall have time to make you iatiinate with 
people before llie whirl of ‘ the season' commences.'’ 

“ Wily, I thought of going to Burleigh, iny country-place. I have 
not seen it since I was a cliild." 

“ ISb), no ! you have had solitude enough at Como, if I may trust to 
your let ter ; you niirst now mix with the ^eat London world ; and you 
will enjoy Burleigh, the more in the summer." 

1 lauey this £u'eat London world will give ipc very little ple^hre; 
it may be ple?isauL enough to young men just let loose from collfege, 
but your crowded ball-rooms and monotonous clubs will be wearisome 
to one who has grown fastidious before his time. J*ai vdcii heimcmij) 
dam peu 1 have drawn in yoxith. too much upon the capital 

of existcrKf<', to be luglily delighted with tlie oste^atious parsimony 
%vith winch our great men economise pleasure." 

‘‘ Don't judge before you have gone through the trial" said Cleve- 
land: “ there is somctluig in the opulent splendour, the thoroughly 
r.u stained magiiiiieenec^ with which the leaders of English fashion Con- 
ti net even the most insipid amusements, that is above contempt. 
.Uc*.sith:s, you need not necessarily live with the butterflies. There are 
bees that will be very hafipy to make your actruaintahee. 
Add tu ihi.-j, my dear Ernest, the pleasure of being made or—of being 
of import imee in your own country. Eor you are young, weli-boiii, 
and suilicicnily handsome to be an object ot interest to mothers and to 
daughters ; w'liile > our name, and property, and interest, will make 
\oii courted by men wlio want to borro.w your money and obtain your 
influence in your county. No, Maltravers, stay in Loudon— amuse 
yourself your first year, and decide on yojir occupation and career .the 
next ; but rccoimoitre before you give ba( tie." 

Malfcravers was not ill pleased to follow his friend's ndrfee, since b> 
so doing he obtained hk friend's guidance and society. Moreover, ua 
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deemed it wise and rational to see, face to -ice, the eminent men m 
Eng:lartd, with whom, if he fnlfiliod liis xn*0: lise tol)e Moniaigue, he 
was to run the race oi‘ honourable rivalry, ccordiii^A'Jy, i>c coiiKeutea 
to Cleveland's propositions. , ^ , i 

“ And have you** said he, hesitating, as he loitered by the- uoor 
after the stroke of twelve had warned liiei to take his jeave--" 
** have YOU never heard anything of my — — the unfortunate Aheo 

Who P---OL that poor young woman; I remember !— not a sy*- 
Maitmvers sighed deeply, and departed. 


CHAPTER n. 

** Jc trouve quo e’est unc folk devouloir dtudlcr le mondc en simple specta- 
tear. * ♦ Dans I’tole du mondc, comioe dans cette de ramoi*j, U 

faut commcncer i»ar pratiquer ce qu’on veut apprendre.”*— K ousskau. 

EnKESTMALTiuvEns was now fairly launched upon flic wide ocean 
of London. Amongst his other property wiis a house in Scamore 
Place— that quiet, yet central street, wliich enjoys the air without the 
dust of the Park. It had been hitherto lot, and the tcumit now (juit- 
ting very opportunely, Maltravers was delighted to secure so pleasant 
a residence; for he was still romantic enough to deshe to look out 
Upon trees and verdure rather than brick houses, lie indulged only 
in two otlicr luxuries : Ids love of music tempted him loan ojjera-fiox, 
and lie had that English feeling which prides itself in the poss^tssiua 
of beautiful Jioises,— a Icoling that enticed him into an cxl ravagiuice 
on this head thav batiled the competition and excite J the envy of much 
richer men. Bui four thousand a year goes a gi eat way witii a siuglo 
man who does not gamble, and is too pldlosopidcal to make super* 
fluitics wants. 

The world doub/ed his income, magnified his old country-seat iaiu 
a superb chateau, i nd discovered that his eldc.T brother, who was o];ly 
three or four years oldei than him.self, had no ciiiicden. The n odii 
was very courteous to Ernest Maltravers. 

It was, as Cleveland said, just at that time of year when ])coplc 
are at leisure to make new acquaintances. A Few only of tiic most 
difficult bouses in town wore open ; and their do(U’s -were eiieori’ully 
expanded to the accomplished ward of the ]iOpidar Ch'veliuid. A uthors, 
and statesmen, and orators, and phiioso])hcrs -to all he w as pniseuted; 
— all stjemed pleased with him, and Ernest became tiie fashion before 
he was conscious of the distinction. But he had rightly foreboded. 
He bad commenced life too soon; he was disapi^oiuted ; he found 
some persons he could admire, some whom he coidd like, but none 

* I And that it is a folly to wish to study the world lilce a simple s|>ectator. ♦ ♦ ♦ 

fo the school of tlie world, as in that of love, it is necessary to be^in Uy practiaiitg 
What we wish to learn* 
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with whoir he coiilcl srow intimate, or for whom he couJd feel m 
inlcrcf^t, v either bis licart nor hisima.riiiation was touched j all ap. 
pcared to 1 tn like artificial machines; he was discontented with Ihmgs 
like life, li in which somctiiinj? or other was wanting, lie more 
than ever i iC^dled the Ifriiliant A’l'accs of Valerio de Ventadour, which 
had throw:-, a chaitn over the most frivolous circles* he even missed 
the perverse and fantastic vanity of Castruccio, Tno mediocre poet 
seemed to him at least less mediocre than the worldlings about Iiim, 
Kay, even tiie selhsh good spirits and dry shrewdness of Lumley 
PeiTcrs would liave been an acceptable change to the dull polish jma 
unrevealed egotism of jealous wits and party politicians. these 
are the iloweis of tlie partciTC^ -what must be the weeds said MaJ- 
travers to himself, returning from a party at which he had met half a 
score of tJie most orthodox lions. 

He began ^ feel the aching pain of satiety. 

But the winter glided away "-the season commenced, andMaltravcra 
was whirled on with the r(‘st into the bubbling vortex. 


CIIAPTE.R m. 

** AiiU CTO^'tN roTimiC/icin;’^ rr-jerc vrxaljoin 
Kctirvi'iU’iil •v-ur ts invUcaioii.” — SHKNarONK, 

Ttte tench, no dnnbf . cnnsidiTS the pond in wl.icii lie Liypr as the 
Great "World. There no [ilac{‘, liowcver si aeaia lit, which is no! the 
grciit world to llie creatures that move about in it. People who ha\o 
jjvcd all Dtcir lives in a village still talk of Die. world as il'Diey had 
ever seen it! An olil woman in a hov<d doc^s not put her nose out of 
her door on a Siouiav wiDiont thiiikiug she is going amongst the 
pomps ami vawiiics ui Da* grc.at world. the great world is to 

ail of us the lidio ciiade in which w<* live. But as fine people se.t the 
fa-slhoyg so the f,irci( of thir pcoj)l(‘. is called the Great World, 
excf’ih^prp, ^■o\v this groat world is not a bad thin,g when wo 
tlutj'ougldy understand i- i and the London great world is at leas' a'' 
good as any other, i^mljhcii, we searecly f/o understand that \)r any- 
thing e-lsc in (mr yoY.*‘.v,” •which, if they are sometimes the most 

exnuisUe, ai'c aho often the most nudaucholy and the viiost waste*; 
portion of our life. Mali ravers had not yet to un cl out either //‘coufi 
that pleased liim or l)i(' spi'cic.s of amusomenl that really armscd, 
Tiierefore. he drifted cn and about the vast whirlpool, making plenty 
ol friiOuLs — going to liaiks and dmuer.s— -and bored with both, as men 
are wlio have no object in s(;ci(*ty. Low flu^ way socieb\' is enjoyed is 
to have a pursuit., a metier of some kind, and then to go into the workh 
either to make the individual objeed asocial jile.asure, or to (obtain a 
reprieve from some toilsome avocation. Thus if you arc a jinlitician— * , 
politics at. once, rnaki*. an object in \oiir closet, and a social tic bet ween 
others and yourself when you are in the world. The same may N 
said of literature, though in a less degree * and thougii, as fewer per- 

k2 
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sons care about literature tlirw* polttios, your cojupanions must be 
loaore select. If you are very young, you are fond of dancing ; if you 
;are very profligate, perliaps you are fond of flirtations with vour 
jfriend's wife. These Iasi; are objects in their way: but tljcy dou’t 
last lon^, and, even with the most frivolous, are not occupations that 
satisfy tlie whole mind and head;, in which there is generally an aspi^ 
ration after something useful. It is not vanity alone that nuikes a 
man of the mode invent a new bit, or giv(i his name to a new kind ot 
carriage; it is the influence of that mystic yearning alter utility, 
which is one of the master-tie*; between the individual and ih'^ 
species. 

Maltravers was not. happ 3 — that is a lot common enough ; but he 
was not amused— and that is a sentence more insupportable, lie lost 
a great part of his sympathy with Cleveland, for when a inan is not 
amused, he feels an involuntary contempt for those avIio are. He 
fancies they are pleased with trifles which his superior wisdom is 
compelled to disdain. Cleveland was of that age when wc generally 
CTOW social— for by being rubbed long and olien against the great 
loadstone of society, we obtain, in a thousand little minute points, an 
attraction in common with our fellows. Their petty sorrows and 
small joys— their objects of interest or employment, at some time or 
other have been ours. We gather up a vast collection of moral and 
mental farthings of excliange ; and wc scarcely find any intellect too 
poor, but what \ve can deal with it in some way. But in youtli, W(5 
are egotists and sentimentalists, and Maltravers belongid to tlu^ 
fraternity who employ 

'* The heart in passion and the head in rhymes." 

At length— just when London begins to grow most phiasant — when 
flirtations become tender, and water-parties numerous - when birds 
sing in the groves of Rienmond, and whitebait refresh the statesman 
by the shores of Greenwich,— Maltravers abruptly fled from the gay 
metropolis, and arrived, one lovely evening in J uly, ;it his own i\y 
growii porch of Burleigh. 

What a soft, fresh, delicious evening it was ! He had fjuitled his 
carriage at the lodge, find followed it across the small but picl uresciue. 
park alone and on foot. He had not seen the place since cliildJiood - • 
he had quite forgotten its aspect, lie now wondered how he could 
have lived anywhere else. The trees did not stand in stat ely avenues, 
nor did the antlers of the deer w^ave. above tlie sombre fern ; it. was 
not tlie domain of a grand seigneur, but (jf an old, ioiig-(l(\sccnded 
English squire. Antiquity spoke in the moss-grown palings, in the 
shadowy groves, in the sharp gablc-cnds and lieavy mnilions of (.he 
house, as it now came in view, at the base of a hill covered Mith 
wood— and partially veiled by the shrubs of tbe neglect{‘d pleasure- 
ground, separated from the park by tbe invisible lia-lia. There, 
gleamed in the twdlight tlie watery face of the oblong fisi‘-pool, with 
its old-fashioned V'illows at each ('onier—therc, grey ami quaint was 
the monastic dial— and there was the long terrace- walk, with (iisco- 
iloured and broken vases, now flUed with the orange or the aloe 
; in honour of his master's arrival, tlie gardener had extracted 
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horn the dilapidated f^reen-hoiisc. Tlje very evidence of nec^lect* 
around, the very weeds and f^rass on the kali-obliterated road,toucli^ 
Maltravers with a sort of pit>inpr and remorseful affection for his calm 
and sequestered residence. And it was not with his usu^ proud step 
and er(^ct crest tha^hc passed from the porch to the solitary library, - 
through a line of JiSfeervarits the two or three old retainers belong i 
ing to the place wcreutterly unfamiliar to him, and they had no sniilo 
for their stranger lord. 


CIIAPTEK IV. 


Lucian^ Ik; Umt is bom to be a mau, neither fihonid nor can be anything 
nobler, greater, an l better than a man. 

“ Vt'ret'i'hir. Hut, ffoOd Lucian, for the verj^ reason that he may not become less 
than a man, be should be always striving to be more.” — W' ik land’s PetegrinvM 
Proteus. 


Jt was two } (j{irs from the date of Ike last chapter before Maltravers 
agabi appeared in general society. These two years had sufficed to 
prcKl\c(! a revolution in his fate. Ernest Maltravers had lost the 
tuqjpy rightn of the private individual*, he had given himseff to the 
rublic ; lie had surrendered his name to men’s tongues, and was a. 
thiiig that all had a right to piraise, to blame, to scrutinise, to spy. 
llnicst Maltravers had become an author. 

Let no man tempt Gods and Columns, without weighing well the 
consequences of his experiment. He who publishes a book, att.ended 
wiih a nioderate success, passes a migbty barrier. He will often look 
bjuk Avitli a sigh of regret at the land he has left for ever. The beau- 
tiful and (h^ccut oliscuriiy of liearth and home is gone. Ho can no 
loiigm* fetd the .just indignation of manly pride when he finds himself’ 
ridiculed or reviled, lie luus piirtcd with the shadow of his life. His 
motives may be niisr(q)resnntcd, his character belied ; his manner^ hjs 
person. Ids dress, the " very trick of his walk,” are all fair food for 
the cavil and the/ caricature. He can never go back, he cannot even 
pause ; he lias diosmi liis iiath, and aU the natund feelings that mrilce 
the nerve and miLscJe of the :ictivc being, urge liiin to proceed. To 
stop short is to fail. He has told the world that he will make a 
name ; and lie must be set down as a pretender, or toil on tiU the 
boast ]){^ rulliiled. Yet Maltravers thought nothing of all this when, 
iiitoxioal ed with liis own dreams and aspirations, he desired to make 
a world his coniidaiit ; wlien from the living Nature, and the lore of 
books, and (he mingled residt of inward study and external observa- 
tion, ho sought to "draw i’ortli something that might interw'eave liis 
name with the pl(5asm*able associations of his kind. His easy for- 
tune and lonely state gave him up to his own thoughts and contem- 
plations; they suffused his mind, till it ran over upon the page which 
makes tlio charmolfhat coiniecis the solitary Eountain with the vast 
Occtin of Human K nowledge. The temperameni of Maltravers was, 
ns we have seen, neither irritable nor fcari'iA. lie formed himself, us 
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in sctilptor forms, with a model before his eyes, and an ided in his 
beart. He endeavoured, with labour and patience, to approach nearer 
iand nearer mth every 60011; to the standard of such excellence as he 
thought might ultimately bo attained by a reasonable ambition ; and 
when, at last, liis judgment was satisfied, lie surrendered the product 
with a tranquil confidence to a moi'C impartial tribunal. 

His first work was successful; perhaps from, this reason— that it 
bore the stamp of the Honest and tlic Keal. He did not sit down to 
ireport of wliat he had never seen, to dilate on wliat lie had never felt, 
A quiet and thoughtful observer ofl:re,lus descriptions were t]icn»or(5 
vivid, because liis own first impressions were not yet worn away. His 
experience liad sunk deep ; not on the arid surface of malmrcd age, 
but in the frosli soil of youlhful emotions. Another reason, perliaps. 
that ol.)iained success for his essay was, that lie had more varied and 
more elaborate knowledge than young authors think it nec(‘ssary to 
possess. Ho did not, like Gcsariiil. attempt to make a show of vrords 
upon a slender capital of ideas. Vidicther his stylo was eloquent or 
homely, it rvas still in him a faitiifui transcript of coii^ridcriul and 
digested thought. A third rensoii— -and I dwell on these ptiiids not 
more to elucidate the career of Maltravers, than as hints which may 
be useful to others — Ji third reason wdiy Maliravers obtained a})i‘om])t 
aiid favourable reception from the public was, that, he liad not iuici;- 
ueyed his peculiarities of diction and thought in that worst of all 
schools for the literary novice — tlic columns of amaga/iue. V'eriodjV.als 
form an excellent mod(j of comninnication between the public and an 
uuthoiv///*<f?<:?, '4' established, who has lost the charm ol novelt,^ but 
gained the weiglit of acknowledged rcputai.ion; and who, ejlher upiui 
politics or criticism, seeks for irequcut and cmiiiuuous oecasious to 
enl-brcc his peculiar theses and aoefrinos. But, upon tin: y^mug 
Writer, this mode of communication, if too long continued, oju'rates 
most injuriously both as to his future prosiiects and his own p.'c.sent 
taste and style. With respect to the first, it familiarises the [mblie 
to his maimerism (and all writers worth reading have manueriM)!^ in 
a form to whicli iho said public are not inclnK^d to artaeii liou*!) 
weight. lie forestalls in a few months what ought to he tiu' efieet of 
years ; namely, the wcar^dng a world soon nauseated with the 
perdrLr. With respect 1.o the last, it iiuiuces a man to vrrite for 
momentary elieois ; to- study a false smartness of i tyle and veai oninij; ; 
to bound his ambition of durability to the last day of the mnnti'. ; to 
expect immediat e ctums for labour ; to re<!oil at. the “ hopa delVrred’' 
of serious works on wdiich judgnicnt i.s slowly formed, 'riu* man of 
talent who begins young at periodicals, aiul gees on long, has vmio- 
rally something crude and stunted about hot li his romjio.siiiuns ami his 
celebrity. He grows the oracle of smalt coteries; and we eau landy 
get out of the. impression tliat he is eoeku<\vlied and OAmven! iouaf, 
.Periodicals sa.dly inortgaged the claims that Ha/liri, and many ‘nJicrs 
of his contemporaries, had upon a vast reversioj- uy < ^late o’F fame. 
But 1 hero speak too jiolitically ; to sonu*, llu' >vv, a m,';,. / leave 

no'option. And, as Aristulie ami 1!ie^ (Ire( k p.n'.verb have it, we 
cannot carve out all I lungs with the knife of the .Heiphie cutler. 

The second work tliai 5iajtr:ivers jmt iuiiii, at an interval of 
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eighteen months from the first, was one of a graver and higher natnrji^ 
it Mrved to coiifinn his reputation ; and tJaat is success enough for a 
.'iccoiid u ork, wliich is usmilv an author’s ^\pom aumrum’^ He who, 
afKii* a triumphfuit fust book, does not dissatisfy the public with a 
fjccoiui, has a fair diaiice of gaining: a jixcd station in literature, But 
now commenced the pains and perils of the after-birth. By a maiden 
etibrt an autlv:-r rarely makes enemies. His feIlow*writer$ are not 
yet prepared to consider liiin as a rival; if he be tolerably rich, they 
"unconsciousiy trust that, he will not become a regular, or, as they 
torn I it, ‘Si pi'ofessioiL'il ” author: he did something just to be tidked 
o'f ; he iuay write no more, or lus second book may fail. But when 
that second book comes out, and docs not fail, they begin to look 
tiicm ; envy wakens, malice begins.^ And all the old school — 
iiticrncn who have retired on tlieir poiisious of renown— regard him 
u:'. lui intruder : iJicii the sneer, then tlic frown, the caustic irony, the 
biung review, the depreciating praise.^ The novice begins to tliink 
i!*M. he is further from the goal than before he wset out u])on the race, 
>1 ait ravers- had, upon the whole, a tolerably happy temperament; 
1)01 he was a very proud man, and ho had the nice soul of a courage- 
lionourable, nunctilious gcntlciuau. Ho thought it singular that 
icty should calJ upon him, as a gent 1 ( man, to shoot his best friend, 
if ihat friend af] roil Led liim with a rude word; and yet that, as an 
c'vihor, every fool and liar might, with perfect impunity," cover reams of 
paper with the most virulent personal abuse of him. 

It w'as one. creuing in the early summer that, revolving anxious and 
ooubtfui thouglits, Ernest saunlorcd gloomily along his terrace, 

Anu watched with wistful eyes the scttbig sun,*' 

lien he perceived a dusty travelling carriage wiiirlcd along the road 
})y the ha-hau and a hand waved in recognition from the open window, 
tiis guests had btH!n so rare, and his friends \ycre so few, that Mal- 
Inivers could not conjecture who was Ids intended visitant. Hia 
brol iier, lie knew 'vvas in Ijondon. Cleveland, from whom he bad that 
day heard, was at hi.s villa. Ecri’crs was enjoying himself at Vienna* 
'Who could it be? VVe may say of solitude what we please; but, 
alter two years of soliindi', a visitor is a pleasurable excitement. Mal- 
travers rc'iraccd his steps, entered Ids house, and was just in time to 
find liimself almost in the a,nns of I)e Montaigne. 


CHAl^TEK V. 

** Quid tarn dextro pede concipis «, 

ConatUs uou pceuiwat, votique 

“ Yes,” said Dc Montaigne, “ in my wmy I also am fulfflluig my 
destiny. I am a member of the Chmahre de and oa a visit 

to England upon suuic commeicial aiiairs. I found myself in youf 

* What under such Imm'.y auspif'es dr jnu conceive, that } oa nuAy not repeutoi 
your endeavour and acccjnj)libhed wish"' 
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leighbourliood, and, of course, could not resist tiic' tcmifiiition: 

' w must receive me as your i>:uest for some days.” 

I congratulate you cordijuty on your senatorial honoiir.s, I have 
, . Iready heard of your rising name.” 

, "I return the congratulations with eqnxal warmth. You. bring' 
ing my prophecies to pass. I have read your works with increased 
pnde at our friendship.” 

; MWtravers sighed Sightly, and half turned away. 

*^Tlie desire of distinction,” said he, after a pause, grow.s upon ms 
tiE excitement becomes disease. The child who is born witli ttic 
Mariner’s instinct laughs with glee when his paper bark skims the 
wave of a pool. By-and-by. notliing will content liim but the ship 
and the ocean.—Lijk;e the child is the author.” 

am pleased with your simile,” said De Montaigmc, smiling. 

Do not spoE it, but go on with your argument.” 

Maltravers continued—-^ Scarcely do we win the applause (>r a 
Sttoment, ere we summon the past and conjecture the future. (Jur 
contemporaries no longer siirace for competitors, our age tor the. 
Court to pronounce on our claims : we call up the Dead as our ouiy 
true rivals— we appeal to Posterity as our sole just tribunal, is this 
vain in ns ? Possibly. Yet such vanity lunnbles. ’Tis then only we 
^ani all the difference betw'ecn Keputatiou and Fame— Vecu 
'To-Day and Immortality ! ” 

‘‘Do you think,” replied De Monkiigne, ‘Mluit the dead did lud 
feel the same, when they first trod the path that lemis to the lil’c la - 
pndlife? Continue to cultivate the mind, to sharpen hy cxercis.' 
the genius, to attempt to delight or to instruct your race ; and cve.n 
supposing you fall short; of eveiy model you set. before you— sii])po, sing 
your name moulder with your dust, still you will liave passed life 
more nobly than tlje iiiilaborious herd. Grant thaf. you win not 1 hat 

f lorious accident., "a name below,’ how canyoi. teb f)ut wliai yon may 
ave fitted yourself for high destiny and employ in tiio world not of 
men, but of spirits r The powers of the mind "are things that, cannot 
be less immortal than the mere sense of identity; their acquisitions 
accompany us through the EteniaJ Progress; and we may obtain a 
lower or a higher grade hereafter, in proportion as w'care mort‘, or !f\ss 
fitted by the exercise of our intellect to comprehend and execute the 
solemn agencies of God. The wise man is nearer to ^h(^ angels t han 
the fool is. This maybe cin apociTplial dogma, hut it is not an im- 
possible theory.” 

“ But we may wast,c the sound enjojmients of actual life in cliasiiig 
the hope you justly allow to he ‘ apocryphal;’ and our knowledge may 
go for nothing in the eyes of the Omniscient.” 

“Very well,” said De Montaigne, smiling; “but answer me houestiy. 
By the pursuits of mtellectnal ambition, do you waste the sound en- 
joyments of life ? If so, you do not pursue the system rightly. Those 
pursuits ought only to quicken your sense for such pleasures as arc tlie 
true relaxations of life. And tliis. with you peculijirly, since you are 
fortunate enough iiot to to depend, for subsistence upon lilcralure; — 
did you do so, I might ral her advise you to-be a trunkmaker than an 
-uthor. A man ought not to attempt any of the highest w’dlis of 
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Mind and .V,rt, as the mere ])rovisiou of daily l)niad; noi literature 
aloTKi, but everything else oi the same degree, lie ought not to be a 
statesman, or an orator, or a philosopher, as a thing of pexicc and 
shilUngs : and usually all men, save the poor poet, feel this truth 
insensibly.^’ 

This may be fine preaching," said Maltravers ; but you may be 
qui^ sure that the pursuit of literature is a pursuit apart from the 
ordinary objects of life, and you cannot command the enjoyments of 
both." - 

“ I think otherwise," said De Montaigne ; ^‘but it is not in a country- 
house eighty miles from the capital, without wife, guests, or friends, 
that the experiment can be fairly made. Come, Maltravers, I see 
before you a brave career, jind I ennnot permit you to halt at the 
onset." 

You do not see all ihe calumnies that arc already put forth against 
me, to say notliing of all the assurances (and many by clever men; that 
there is nothing in me ! " 

“Dennis was a clever man, and said the same thing of your Pope. 
Madame dc Sevigne was a clever woman, hut she thought Eacinc 
would never be vejry famous. Milton saw nothing in the first efibrts of 
Dryden, that madi* him consider Dryden belter Ilian a rhymester. 
Aristophanes was a good judge of poetry, yet how ill he judged of 
Eunpides I Bui all this is eommonnlace, ana yet you bring arguments 
that a commonplace answer's in evittcncc against yourself." 

But it is unplefise.n 1 not to tiiisw er attacks- not to retaliate on 
enemies." 

“Tiicn answer atlncks, and retalinto on enemies." 

“ But would that i)0 wise?" 

“ir it- give you pleasure- it would not ph.ase 

“ CoTTK', Dc .Moiit,aigiK*, you are reasoning SocraticaJly. i will ask 
you plainly and bluntly, would you advise- an author to wage war on 
his litcrar}^ assailants, or to despise them ?" 

“ Both ; 1ct him attack but few, and those rarely. But it is his 
policy to show that ho is one whom it is better not to provoke too far. 
The author alv/ays has tlie w^orld on his side against the critics, if he 
choose liis opportunity. And he must always rcooUect that lie is 
* A state’ in mniscii‘, wdiicli must sometimes go to war in order to 
procure peac(‘-. The lime for war or for peace must be left to the 
State’s own diplomacy and wisdom." 

“ Yon wmuld make political machines.” 

“ I would make every imui’s conduct more or ]es.s mecliariical ; for 
system is the triampli of mind over matter ; the just equ.ilibrium of all 
the powers and passions may seem like machinery. Be it so. ISaliirc 
meant ilie worla—tlic creation — ^man himseif, for machines." 

“ And one mu.st even be in a pas.'^iou mechanically, according to your 
theories." . 

“A man is a poor crcainre who h not in a passion someiimes ; but 
a very unjust, or a ytirv foolish one, if he bc^ in a passion with the 
wrong person, and in thc3 wrong place and tiiue. But enough of this* 
it is growing late." 

‘ And when w'ill Madame visit England'’" 
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“Ob| xw)t yet. I fear. But you will meet Crr'.arliii iu Loudon this 
ye^ or next. Hoispersuadedtbatyou diduot hicc jasliecdoiic tolus 
poems, and is coming here as soon as his iudol(‘uce will let him, to 
proclaim tout treachery in a biting preface to some tootliless satire.** 

« Satire!” 

** les more than one of your poets made ilicir way br a satire, and 
Cesariniis jpersuaded he shall do the same. Castniccio is not as far- 
sighted as liis munesake, tlie Prince of Lucca, Good night, my dear 
Ernest,” 


CHAPTER VI 

When with n\uch pains this boasted got, 

’I’ia an alVroiit to those who have it u(il .** 

CiieHciHLr. : The Author* 

Totre was something in Lc Montaigne’s conTcrsnfion, wliieh, wiih,- 
out actual flattery, reconciled Mjiltravers to luuiself aval liis eraccr. 
It served lc.ss, pcrliaps, to excite than to sob' v and hiiiee his mind. 
jDe Montaigne could have made no man rash, ])iitr he could have liuidc 
many men energetic and persevering. The two i'riojuls liad sfonio 
points in. common; but Maltravcrs Jiad far more prodigality (d' nature 
and passion about him— had more of flesh and Viood, with the I'atdLs 
and excellencies of flesh and blood. ^ De Moiit-aigne held .so much to 
his favourite doctrine of moral equilibrium, tliat/ he had really rcdm:to(! 
himself, in much, to a species of clockwork.^ As impulst.'* are Ibrimul 
from habits, so the regularity of l)e Montaigne’s liabiis made Lis im- 
pulses virtuous and just, ana lie yielded to them as often as a Ijasty 
character might have done; but then those impulses never urged to 
anjlhing speculative or daring. I)e Montaigne could not go iicyond 
a certam defined circle of action. IL bad no symiiathy for any 
reasonings based THirely on the hy}jothcses of the imagiinUion : be 
could not endure Plato, and lie was dumb to ^h(^ eloquent whispers of 
wiiatever was refining in poetry or mystical in wisdom. 

Aialtravcrs, on the contrary, not disdaining Reason, ever sought to 
assist her by the Imaginative Faculty, and held JiIl pbilosopliy incom- 
plete and unsatisfactory that bounded its inquiries to the limits of the 
Known and Certain, lie loved the inductive ])roccss ; but lie canned 
it out to Coiiiccture as weD as Fact. He maintained that by a similar 
hardihood, all the triumphs of science, as well art, had benn aceom- 
plished — ^tliat Newton, mat Gopcrnicus, would have done notiiing if 
they had not imagined as well as reasoned, guessed as well as ashcr- 
tained. Nay, it was an uphorism with liim, tlmt the veiy soul of 
philosophy is cenjednre. He had the most inqilicit confulci'icc in llic 
operations of the mind and the licart properly fortned, and d'-riui'd 
that the very excesses of emolion and thought," in men well t.jaincii l'»y 
eTqtericncc and study, arc cojKlucive to useful and irn^at c:\ds. I’ut 
flic more advanced years, and tlie sirigujarly iiructical c'.'uracicr oi De 
Montaigne’s views, gave l’.im a superiority in iugumeut over Llal- 
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travers, wbieli tbe last submitted to tm^villingly. While, ou the oth^ 
hand, l)e Moiitaigrae secretly felt tliat his young friend reasoned from 
a broader base, and took in a much wider eircumference ; and that he 
was, at o)ice, more liable to failure and error, and more capable of new 
discoverv and of iiiiellectnal aeluevement. But their ways in life 
being diifcrent, they did not clash ; mi I>e Montaigne, who was sin- 
cerely interested in liniest’s fete, was contented to hai'den his friend’s 
mind against the obstacles in Ins way, and leave the rest to experiment 
and to Providence. They went up to London together : and De Mon- 
taigne relumed to Paris. Maliravers appeared once more iu the 
haunts of the gay and great. He felt that his new character had 
greatly altered his position. He was no longer courted and caressed 
for the same vulgar and adventitious ch'cumslancos of fortune, birth, 
and comicctions, as before— yet for circumstances tliat to him seemed 
eguaily untlaltcu'ing. lie was not songlit for his merit, his intellect, 
ius talents; Imtforliis niomcntaiy ceirbritv. He was an author in 
fashion, and ruuafier as anylhing else in fashion might have been. 
Tie was invited, lass i-o be talked to { ban to bo stared at. He w^s 
far too proud in bis iHup^cr, and too luixc in. his ambition, to fed his 
vanity dated ])y sharing the eutbusiasin of the circles with a German 
l)rincc or an iiiJustrious ih.-a. Accordingly he soon repelled the ad- 
vances made to liim, was I'cscrvod and supcidliuus to One ladi'cs, re- 
fused to be the fasliion, and bccantc very urjpu-iiiar with the libirary 
exclusives, '.nicy even began to run d' w-i li.e wurks, bcaiu.‘=;C they 
were dissafisiled with the aui hor. ^ }>ui Malu-aycrs had feiseu his cx- 
' terimenls upon the vast masses of f.he general Public. .He had called 
Ik; I'Kornn of his owji and other count ries to be. ids audience and his 
hulgcs ; Jind all the coteries in the world could not have injured him. 
! b' was like the member for an immense constiincncy, who may otfrnd 
UK !iv [duals, so long as he keep iiLs footing with tin; body atlai’ge. But 
widte he withdrew himself from the insipid and Die he took care 
noi. to become separated from the world. lie formed his owii society 
according to his tastes : took pleasure in the manly and exciting topics 
of the ; and sluu’pcned Ids observation and widened his splnu’c as 
ail oiithor, by mixing freely and boldly with all classes^ as a ciUzciL 
But literal. urc became to him as art to the artist — as hia mistress 1,o 
the lover- -an engi’ossiiig and passionate delight, lie made il ids 
glorious rind divine profession— he loved itfl?.v a profession— he cl evotf'd 
to iis pursuits and lumouns his youth, cares, dreams — his mind, and 
his licart, and his soul, lie was a silent but intense enthusiast iu the 
priesthood he had enlered. Prom literature he imagined hail conic 
all that makes nations cuiightcued and men hmnanc. And he loved 
Literature the more, because her distinctions were not those cn' the 
world “because slu; had iieithxw ribands, uor stars, nor fdgli jilaces at 
her eoniiuand. A uaiuc iu the deep gi’alitude and hereditary delight 
of men— ll’iis was tiio tilli; she bad owed, llci^s was the Groat .rrira- 
iiivc Chuj'ch of tile winld, wiiluuii Ihjpcs or MufI is— sinecures, 
plurahics, and hierarchies. Her >.cr> ants spoke to the eartli as the 
propbe.is of old, anxious o»;!> !•» bt' iie-ird and believed. Puli oi tins 
Prneid. Alalifiivias inirsU' d his way in the great procession 
of the myrtleBcvacrs to the saciod shrine, lie cairied the thyrsus. 
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aad ke believed ia tlie ^d. By degi^es Ins fanaticism worked in him 
tte pMosopby wMcb I)e Montaigne wotdd have derived from sober 
calculation : it made him indifferent to the thorns in the path, to the 
storms in the sky. He learned to despise the enmity lie provoked, 
the calumnies that assailed him. Sometimes he was silent, put some- 
tiiaes he retorted. Like a soldier who serves a cause, he bclicv ed that 
when the cause was injured in his person, the weapons confided 1o 
Ms hands might be wielded without fear and without reproacli. 
Gtadnally he became feared as well as known. And while many 
abused him, none could contemn. 

It would not suit the design of tliis work to follow Maltravcrs step 
by step in his course. I am only desenbing the principal events, not 
tne minute details, of his intellectual life. Of the clmractcr of Ms 
wor]^ it win be enough to say, iiiat whatever their faults, they were 
original— they were his own. He did not write according to copy, 
nor compile from oommonplaoc-books. He was an artist, it is true,-- 
for what is genius itself but art? but he took and harmony, and 
ord(?r, from the great code of Tmtii and ; a code, that demands 

intense and nnrelaxmg study “though its first principles arc few and 
simple : that study Maltravers did not shrink fixwn. Jt was a deep love o^' 
tnitli that made him a subtle and sc^arebing analyst, even in what tlu‘ 
dull world considers trifles ; for be knew that notliiiig in literature is 
m itself trifling— that it is often but a hair’s breadth that divides a 
truism from a discovery. He was Ihe more original heeaitse he sought 
rather after the True than the New. No t\vo minds arc ev<u: the 
same ; and therefore any man who will giv(} us fairly and frankly the 
re^sidts of his own impressious, uninfluenced by the servilities of imi- 
tation, win be original. But it wa.s not from origitmlii v% which r(‘alb’ 
made Ms predoiniiiant uierit, liat Maltravers derived his reputation, 
for Ms originality was not of that species which generally dazzles the- 
vulgar — it was not extravagant nor bizarre — lie Jiflectecl no system and 
no {ichool. Many autlioi’s of his day seemed more novel and mdque to 
ythe superficial. Profound and durable invention proceeds by suhil(‘ 
kiid fine gradations— it has nothing to do with those jerks and starts, 

; those convulsions and distortions, which belong not to the vigour and 
health, but to the epilepsy and disease, of Literature. 


CHAl^TER YU. 


** Being oat of town, the first thing ! did was to give my mule her head.’*- 

GU Bias. 


Although the character pf^altravers was gradually becoming 
more hard and severe,— altho^E as his reason grew more muscular, 
Ms im^ination lost sometMng of its early bloom, and he was jilready 
very different from the wdld boy who had set tlie German youths in a 
’ .^.blaze, and had changed into a Castle of Indolence the little cottage, 
^tenanted with Poetry and Alice,— he still preserved many of his old 
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habits ; be loved, at frcquexit mtervals, to disappear from the great 
world-'-to get rid of books and friends* and Inxnjy and wealth, and 
make solitary excursions, sometimes on root, sometimes on horseback, 
tlirougli this fair garden of England. 

It was one soft May-day that he found himself on such an expedi- 
tion, slowly riding througn one of the green lanes of shire. His 

cloalv and nis sadole-bags com])rised all his baggage, and the world 
was before him “ where to choose his place of rest.” The lane wound 
at JeriglE into the main road, and just as he came upon it he feU in 
with a gay party of equestrians. 

]<^orcmost of this caValcade rode a lady in ^ a dark green habit, 
moiuited on a thorough*bred English horse, -which she managed witli. 

easy a grace that M?dtravers halted in invohntarv admiration. He 
himself was a consummate horseman, and he had the quick eye of 
sympathy for tliOsSC who shared the accomplishment. He thought, as 
lie gazed, tliat he had never seen but one woman whosc^air ana mien 
on horseback were so full of that nameless elegance which skill and 
courage in any art naturally bestow—tliat woman was Valerie de Yen- 
tad our. Presently, to jus great surprise, the lady advanced from her 
companions, neared Mmrayers, and said, in a voice which he did 
not at first distinctly recognise Is it possible ! do I sec Mr. Mal- 
travors?” 

She paused a moment, and then threw aside her veil, and Ernest 
beheld—Valcrie de A^entadonr ! By this time a tall, thin gentleman 
had joined the Ercnchwomaii. 

lia& maofame met with an acquaintance?” said he; “and, if so, 
will shepemit me to partake her pleasure ?” ^ 

The interruption seemed a relief to Valeric ;-“Slih sSmed and 
coloured. 

“ Let me introduce you to Mr. Maltravers. Mr. Maltravers, this is 
my host, Lord Doningdale.” 

The two gentlemen bowed, the rest of the cavalcade surrounded tiie 
trio, and Lord Doningdale, with a stately yet frank courtesy, invited 
Maltravers to return with the party to his house, which was about 
f(mr miles distant. As may be supposed, Eniest readily accepted the 
invitaHon. The cavalcade proceeded, and Maltravers hastoned to seek 
an explanation from Valerie. It w^as soon given. ^ Madame de Ven- 
t adour had a younger sister, who had lately married a son of Lord 
1 )oniiigdiiJe. The marriage had been solemnized in Paris, ^d Mon- 
sieur and Madame dc Ventadoiir had been in England a week on a 
visit to the English peer. 

Tlic mwotiice was so sudden and unexpected that neither recovered 
sulliciont self-possession for fluent conversation. The explanation . 
given, Valeric sank into a thoughtfol silence, and Maltravers rode by ’ 
her side equally taciturn, pondering on the strange chance which, 
after the lapse of years, had thrown them again together. 

Lord Doningdale, who at first lingered with his other visitors, now 
joined them, and Maltravers was .struck with his highbred manner, 
and a singular and somewhat elabomte polish in his emphasis and ejt- 
pression. They soon entered a noble park, which attested far more 
core and attention than are usually bestowed upon those demesnes, aa 
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pectiliarly English. Young plantations everywhere contrasted the 
venerable groves— new cot tages of piciurcsmic design adonu'd t he out- 
fikirts— and obelisks and columns, copied tVoni t-lio antique, and 
evidently of recent workmanship, gleamed upon them as t.lu\v neared 
the house— a large pile, in which the fasliion of Queen Anne’s day luid 
been alt-cred into the French roofs and windows of the arcliit-ccturc oi‘ 
the Tuileries. “ You reside much in the country, I am sure, my lord,'' 
said Maltravcrs. 

‘‘Yes,'' replied Lord Doningdale, with a pensive air^ “ this place is 
rreatly endeared to me. Here lus Majesty Louis XVIl L, when in 
Englajid, honoured me with an annual visit. In compliment to him, 
1 sought to model my poor mansion into an humble likeness of his 
own pjdace, so that he might as little as possible miss tiie rights he. 
had lost. I Lis owm rooms were fimiishecf exact ly like those lu'. had 
occupied at the Tuiiciics. Yes, the place is endeared to me— 1 tliiidv 
of the old times with pride.* It is something to have shclteved a 
Bourbon in his misfortunes." 

“ It cost milorf/ a vast sum to make tliese> alterations," said Madame 
de Ventadour, glancing jivchly at Maltravcij|. 

“Ah, yes,'’ said the old lord; and his lace, lately elated, became 
overcast — “ nearly three hundred thousand pounds : f)ut what ilicn F — 
^Les sonvenin^ madame, soui nans pnx r ^ 

Have you visited Paris since the restoration, Lord Duningdale V* 
asked Maitravers. 

His lordship looked at him sliarply, and then tunied liis eye to 
Madame de Ventadour. 

“ N^y," said VaJ(Tic, hniglung, “I did not dictate llic question " 

“Yes,'’ said Lord Douiugdale, “ 1 liave been at Paris." 

“His Maje;sty must have been delighted to return your lordship's 
hospitality." 

Lord Doningdale looked a little embarrassed, and made no reply, 
but put Ids horse into a canter. 

“ You have galled our host, said A^alerie, smiling. “Louis X VIII. 
and his friends lived here as long us tj»ey ploastui, and us sumpt uously 
as they could; their visits haif ruined the ov uer, w'ho is the model of a 
gentlUiomnie aud prefix checalier. He wcin to Paris to wiluess tlieir 
triumph ; he ex])ccted, I fancy, tlie order of the bt. Es}>rit. Ijurd l)on- 
iiigdaie has royal blood in his veins, liis ]Vlaj('sty asked liim once to 
dinner, and, wlien he took ieaye, said to him, “ \\’e are happy, J joid 
Doningdale, to have thus rc(pal(Hi our obligations l.o your hadshix).' 
Lord Doiiingdaic went back in dudgeon, yet he still boasts of Ids sou- 
venin, poor man." 

“Princes are not grateful, neither are r{q)ul)Iies,” said AlaltTavers. 

“Ah! who is gratcl'ul," rejoined Valerie, “except a dog and a 
Woman F" 

Maitravers found himself ushered into a vast dressing-room, and 
was informed by a Freiicli valet, lliat, in the country, Lord Doning- 
dale dined at six— the tirst bell would ring in a few minutes. While 
the valet was speaking, Lord Dondingdaic himself entered the room. 
His lordsliip had learned, in the mean wliilc, that Mciltravers was of 
the gieat and ancient copimoners' house, wliose honours were centered 
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in liis brother; and yet that, he was the Mr, Maltravers whose 
writings ev{ji‘v oiui talked of, wtether for praise or abuse. Lord Don- 
ijigdale had the iwo { Iwiiucteristics of a highbred gentleman of the 
old school for btrtii and respect for talent; he was, there- 

fore, mure (hau ordiiiai-iiy courteous to Ernest, and pressed him to 
stay S(nuc dii.\s woli so much eordirdity, that Maitravers could not 
but assent, liis travelling toilet was scanty^ but Mjiltravers thought 
liitJe of di’css. 


CHAl^TER VIIL 


** It is the Rou. that sees. The outvrard eyes 
Present the oliject, but the miud descries j 
And tiiciice deJ»g;^iit, disgust, or cool indifference rise.** 

CftABBX. 

When Maltravers entered the enomious saloon, hung with damask^ 
and decofated with tl'.e i)onderous enrichments and furniture of the 
time of Loui:^ XIV. (that niost showy and ^rbarous of all tastes, 
which h.'is nr3tliiiig in it of the graceful, nothing of the picturesque, 
ainl wliieii, iio\v-;i-da\s, ]K‘opl(' who should know better imitate with 
a Jiidieroiis seiwility ), he found sixteen persons assembled. Ilis host 
»t(‘i)pc^cl up tVoni a eirek^ whicii surrounded him, and Ibnnally presented 
his new visitor to t htj rest. He was struck with the likeness which 
sister of Valeric bore to 'Valerie herself^ but it was a sobered and 
chastciK^d likeness— less liandsome, less unpressive. Mrs. George 
Herbert '- such was the name she now owned— was a pretty, shrink- 
nm, timid ^iih fond of her liusband, and mightily awed by licr father- 
in-law, Ni ait ravers sat by her, and drew her into conversation. He 
eoulii not help pitying the poor lady, when he foimd she was to live 
ail ogetiier at Doningdale Park— remote from all the friends and habits 
of her(hdd}a)od- aloii(^, so far as tlic allcct ions were concerned, with a 
young husbund, who was passionalelv fond of licld-sports, and who. 
Iron) tile few vyords Ernest exchanged with him, seemed to have only 
three ith*as" his dogs, Ids horses, and his wdfe. Alas 1 the last would 
soon be tiie hsast in imimrtance. It is a sad position— tli at of a lively 
young Frwiehwoinau, entombed in an Eugbsli country-house! Mar- 
riages will) h>r(*iguers arcj seldom fortunate experiments! But 
Elrnest’s attent ion was soon diverted from the sister oy the entrance of 
Valerie bersf'lf leaning on her husband’s arm. Hitherto he had not 
very mnmtely observed wlmt change time had eficcted in her— per- 
haps he was half alraid. He now gazed at her with curious interest. 
Vah rivi was stiU extremely handsome, but her face had grown sharper, 
her form t hinner and more angular ; there was something in i»er eye 
and li]), discontcnt.cd, restless, almost quciailous: — such is th<j too 
comnion expn^ssion in the face of those born to love, and coudomned 
to be indiderent. The little sister was more to be envied of the two 
— come what may, she loved Jicr husband, such as he was, and her 
heart might ache, but it was not with a void. . 
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Honsietr deVentadour soon slmfflcd np to Maltravers—ius nose 
longer tiian ever. 

Hein—bein— bow d’ye do— ]»ow d’ye do ? — cliarxned to sec you— 
saw madame before me— bcin— bein— 1 suspeet—l suspect ” 

**Mr. Maltrav^crs» will you give Madame do Ventadour your am ?’* 
said Lord Dom'ngdale, as be stalked on to the dimng*^rooni with a 
duchess on his own. 

And you have left Naples/’ said Maltravers : " left it for good ?” 

We do not think of returning.” 

It was a cLanuing place— how I loved it ! — ^how well 1 romcmbei 
it ! ” Ernest spoke calmly — it was but a general remark. 

V^alcrie sighed gently. 

During dinner, the coiiversafion between Maltravers and ^Madame 
de Ventadoiir 'was vague and embarrassed. Eniest w^as no longer in 
love wilii her— he had outgvowm that youthful fancy. She had exer- 
cised iiiliuencc over liini— ihc new influences that he hiid created, had 
chased away her image. Such is life. Long absences extinguish all 
the false liglits, though hot the true ones. The lamps are dead in the 
banquet-room of yesterday ; but a thousand r eal's hence, and the stars 
we look on to-night will biini as htightly. Mjillravers -was no bmger 
in love with Yalcrie. But Valerie— ah, pcrliaps kers had been true 
love ! 

Maltravers was surprised wdieii he came to exainino the slate of 
liis own feelings — he \vas siu’priscd to tiud that his pulse did not 
beat quicker at the touclj of one whose very glance had once 
thi'illea him to the soul - he w*as surprised, but rejoiced. He was 
no longer anxious to seek but to shun excitement, and he was abetter 
and a higher being tlian he had been on the shores of Kaplcs. 


CHAPTEE IX. 

** Whence that low voice, a whis])cr froxn the heart, 

I'hat told of days long — Words worth. 

Ebkest stayed several days at Lord Doningdale’s, and every day he 
rode out with Valerie, but it was with a large party; and every even- 
ing he conversed with her, but the whole world rnigiit have overheard 
what they said. In fact, the sympathy that had once existed be- 
tween the young dreamer and the proud, discontented woman, had in 
much passed away. Awakened to vast and grand objiicts, Maltravers 
was a di’eamer no more, inured to the life of trifles she had once 
loathed, Valerie had settled down into the usages and thoughts of the 
common world— she had no longer the superiority of earthly wisdom 
over Maltravers, and his romance was soljercd in its eloquence, and 
her ear dulled to its tone. Still Ernest felt a deep interest in her, 
and still she seemed to feel a sensitive pride in his career. 

One evening Maltravers liad joined a circle in which Madame de 
Ventadour, with more than her usual animation, presided— and to 
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whichj in her pretty, wom^lly, and ihorongidy French way, slie was 
lightly laying (Ioto the kw o.u a hundred subjects -““Pliiiosopliy, I’oe 
try, Sdvres china, and the Baknce of Power in Europe. Ernest 
listened to her, delighted, but not enchanted. *Yet Valerie was not 
natural that night.— she w as speaking from forced spirits. 

Well.” said Madame de Ventadour, at last, tired, perhaps, of the 
paii^ she liad been playing, and' bringing to a sudden close an animated 
description of tlic tlien Prench court — w'cll, see now if yve ought net. 
to be ashamed of ourselves— our talk has po.sitively interrupted tic 
music. ^ Did you see Lord^ Doningdalc stop it with a bow to me, 
JAS much as t o say, with his courtly reproof, — ‘ It shall not dlstuil) 
you, madam ? ' 1 wiil no longer be accessary to your crime of bad 
♦taste!’* 

VViih til is the Frcnclnvoman rose, and gliding through the circle, 
retiriid to the fmther end of the room. Eniest followed her with his 
eyes. Suddenly she beckoned to him, and lie approached and seated 
himself by licr side. . 

^' Mr. Alaltravers,” said Valeric, tlien, witii peat sweetucss in her 
Yoi(‘e,— 1 have not yet expressed to you tlie didight I have felt from 
ye nr gmiius. In absiuicc you liavc snllered me to converse with you — 
Man* books have been to nic dear friends ; as wc sliall soon pint again, 
kt me now tell you of this, frankly and without coinplimcnt.” 

lilies pavrd ihc wa)' to a conversation tluit approached more on the 
prcc^iiicts of tlie jiasi than any they had yet ivuown. But Eniest 
wa.N ii:uarded, and Valerie watched lii.s words and looks wii.h an 
iiuri’ott. she could not conccal—an interest that partook of disap- 
point m.eiii.. 

li is an eyoitciiiciit/’ said Valcri(‘, ‘'to climb a mountain, though 
*1; I'aligm.’ ; ;nvJ thougl) the clouds may even deny us a prospect from 
its .suiiunii , ii is an excitement that gives u very uiiiw rsai pjeasure, 
and liiet I'.eeuis riii.ust as if it vvcrc the result of a comnum hnman 
wliicli makes us desire to rise-to get above the ordinarj’ 
1'hoiHJu.i'h lares a^ic! IcacI of Lift!. Boinc. such pleasiu’c you must havein 
i.n({hi‘.eiu:il anibit iuu, hi which tlu^ lumdis the ujivvard traveller,’’ 

It is iioi tile (itdbUUhi iliai pleases.” replied Alaltravcrr^, ‘‘ it is the 
folluvriiig a path c(mv:€iiial to our ta.sles, imd made dear (o us in ashoit 
til pa by lu'ibii.. The momeuts in v/hicli wc look beyond our work, and 
iViwy oui'seha'.s seated beneath the Evcrlusliiig Jjaurel, arc fe.w. It is 
tlu- wtel itseit, whet her of action or literature, tluit interests and ex- 
cites iss, A.nd at- Icngtii the (irnicss of toil takes llic familiar sweet- 
ness ^yi* eu:- iom. But in intellectnal labour there is another cliurju- 
hcra)i!e- niojv' iniiierdc "vvith our own nature. Tlic heart and the 
soul gTow fuciKis, r.s ii were, imd ihc ailcctious iiud aspirations luiito. 
Tims, \vt’ iov ijcw'r wiilioiit society— we are never tdonc: all that we 
have rcpik h^aniet, and discovered, is company to us. vlliis is plea- 
said,” adde(l Mali i avers, ‘'to those who have no dear connectiojis in 
the world with oui.” 

'‘And is ihal yourc,a;-;c?” a. Aed Valerie, with a iiniid smile. 

“ Alas, yes 1 and since I conquered one idVecdioii, Madame do VeU;* 
tadour, I ulmosi think I iiave outlived the citpaeiiy of lovinga 1 
belicv e iiud. when wc cid^ ivatc very krgely tlu! reason or tlic imagine- 
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tiou, "vre blunt, to a certain (^xfr.nf., our yoimg susco])libilities to the 
fair impressions of rcol liux From ‘ idleness/ ‘i.uys tbc old h'omau 
poet, ‘ Love feeds his toreli/ 

You are too youui? to talk thus/" 

“ I speak as i iecl/" 

Yalerie said no more. 

Shortly aiterwaids Lord Doningdale approaclied them, and pro- 
posed that they should make iia excursion the next day to see the ruins 
of an old abbey, some few juilcs distant. • 


Cn^VPTEIi X. 

*' If r shoiiRl meet thee 
After loiifif years, 

Huw shall 1 g^reel thcc Byiion’, 

It was a smaller party than usual the m^xt day, consisting only of 
Lord Loningdalc, his son George Herbert. Valeric, and Ern*est. 
They were returning from the ruins, and the sun. now gnulindlv 
approaching the west, threw its slant rays over the gardens rnicl 
houses of a smaJ I, picturesque town, or, perhaps, rather village, on 
the high North Koad. It is one of the prettiest places in Emihiucl, 
that town or village, and boasts an excellent old-fasiiioiicd inn, wit h :t 
large and quaint nleasurc-gardon. It was through the long am] 
straggling street that our little party slowly rode, when the sky 
became suddenly overcast, and a few large liaiLstonc's failing, 
notiec of an a iproaohing st orm. 

“ 1 told .rou w'e slioula not get safely through the day,” said Get v'xti 
Herbert. Now wc arc in for it."" 

“ George, tliat is a vulpr expression,” said liord Donmgd:ik'. 
buttoning up lii.s coat. While he spoke, a vivid flash of liaidning 
darted across their veiy path, and the sky grew darker and darker. 

Wc may as well rest at the inri."" said ilaltravers ; “ the storm i.^> 
coming on apace, and Madame dc Ventadour "" 

'^You an^ right,” interrupted Lord Honingdale ; and he put iu's 
torse into a canter. 

They were soon at the door of the old iiolcl Bells rail g- dogs 
barktid-lKJstlers ran. A plain, dark, travelling post-chariot was 
before the inn-door ; and, roused perhaps by the noise bfdow, aftdy in 
tiic '' first flexor front, No. 2,"" came to the window. This lady owned 
the travelling>Ciirriage, and was at this time alone in tliafc apartment. 
As she looked carelessly at the party, her c.\es rested on one 
form— slie turned pale, uttered a faint cry, and fell senseless on the 
floor. 

, Mcanwdu’lc, Lord Honingdalc and his gne.sfs were shown info ihe 
|xoom next to that tenanted by the lady. Properly speaking, both the 
frooms made one long apariment for balls and county meetiug<?, and 
the division was formed by a thin partition, reinoveable at plcJisuie, 
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The hnii now cairn) on fast aiul heavy, the lrcc« ^a'oaxKHl, the tlunider 
roanal; and iu tfu*. laryc*, dreaiy room there was a palpable and 
oppressive sense; oi‘ coldness uiid discnnilbrl . Valeric shivered- a liro 
was lipdPed— ajid the Frenchwoman drew neat to it. 

You are wet, iny dear bdy,” s;iid Lord Donin^dale. “ Y(»u 
sliould take ofl'tijat close habit, and have it dried.'/ 

“Oh, no; what matters it?” said Valerie, bitterly, and mniosi 
nideiy. 

“ It matters overythin",” said Enwfst ; “pray be ruled.” 

“And do you care for me?” mnminrcd Valeric. 

“ Can you ask that ouestion ? ” replied Ernest, in the same tone, 
and with affectionate and friendly wannth. 

Meanwhile, the good old lord had summoned the chambermaid, 
and, \yith the kindly imperiousness of a father, made Valeric quit the 
room. Tile three gentlcnum, left togctlier, tiilked of the .stomij, 
wondered how long it would last, and debated the propriety of send- 
ing to Doningdale for the carriage. Wliile they spoke, the hail 
suddenly C(;asetl, though eloiuis iu the distant homon were bearing 
heavily up to renew the charge, George llerbcrl, who was the mosx 
im)>aticnc of luortiiLs. especially of rainy wxaiher in a strange place, 
seized the occasion, mid insisted on riding to Doningdale, and sending 
back the carriage, 

“Purely a groom would do tta well, George,” said the failicr. 

“ My dear ftither, no ; 1 should envy the ropxc too much. I am 
bored to death here. Marie will be frightened about us. Brown Bess 
will tr)kc me back in lAventy minutes. I juii a hardy fellow, you know. 
Good-bye.” 

Away darird the young sportsman, and in two minutes they saw 
him spur gaily from the iun-door. 

“ Tt ir> very odd tiiat / sluaild have such a s(>n,” said Lord Doning- 
d:.i1f\ musing]Y "-“a sou who caimot amuse Idmself indoors tor two 
luimues I (.getlier. I took great pains witli ids education, too. Strange 
tliat people, should weary so much of themselves that they cannot 
brave Hk; prospect of a few passed in reflection— that a 

shower and the resources of their owui thoughts iire evils so galling 
—very strange indeed. Bui it is .a confounded climate this, certainly. 
I wonder when it w ill clear up/' 

Thus ru uttering, Loi d Douingdalc walked, or ral her marched, to 
and fro the room^ with ids hands in his coat pockets, and his whip 
slicking perpendicularly out of the fight one. Just at tills moment 
the came to announce that his lordship’s groom "was without, 
and desired mueh to sec him, LordLouingdaic liad then the plensme 
of learn in.^ tflat liis favourile grey hackney, which he had ridden, 
wdnter andsumiiicr, for liftccn vears, was taken with shivers, and, as 
the groom expressed it, seemed to have “the colloi- [ch'olera : ■ in its 
bowels ? . 

Lord Doningdalc turned pale, ajid hurried to the stables without 
saying a woriL ,, 

J\laltra\crs, wlio, idunged in lluwj^dit, had not overheard i hi- low 
and brief conference between mai.ier ami groom, remaiaed alone, 
seated by the (ire, Ids head buried in his bosom, and his ariui? fuldecL 

L a 
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Meaiwliiie, the lady, occupieil the adjomiiig chamber, liad 
rccoA^crcd slowly from hr.r swoon, blio put boUi hands to her temjiles, 
as if tryivifr to recollect her thouj^lits. llcrs was a fair, innocent, 
almost, chi! dish face ; and now, os a smile sliot across it, there was 
sometlui)!;' so sweet and ton chin i; in the jrladiiess it shed over that 
countcnaJifc, tiiat j’ou could not have seen it without strong* and 
almost paijifiil interest. Por it was the gladness of a person n ho Jias 
known sorrow. Ruddcidy she started iip, and said^-^No — then ! I 
do not. dream. lie is come luick—he is here-yall will ho well again ! 
lia ! it is his voice. Oh, hh'ss him, it. is hh voi(;e ! ” She paiisctl, licr 
linger on her lip, her face ]>eni down. *h, low and iiidistmct sound of 
voices reached her straining car througli the iliiii door that divided 
her fn )ir» Mall ravers. She listened inUmlly, but she could not over- 
hear the import. Her head, heat violently. ‘‘ He is not alone ! ” site 
niumuircd, mournfully, ‘"i will wait till the sound ceases, and then 
I will veuiure in ! ■' 

And what was the ronyevsation carried on in that clmiubcr F 'VVe 
must relurn to liniost , lie \va.s silling in the same thoughtful posture 
■wdien Mathune de Veniadour rctuniod. I'lic Preuchwoniaii coknu'cd 
when slie found hruseir alone with Eniest, and Ernest liimsclf wris not 
at Ills case. 

Herbert has gone home to order t be CMiTiage, a-nd Jxird Doiiitig- 
dale has disappeared, 1 scarce know wdiillKT. You do not, ] trust, 
feel the worse for the rain ? 

“ No/’ said Yalcru^. 

‘'Shall you liavc any coinmamE in London F” a^ked IMaltravcrs; 

I return to town to-morrow*.” 

^‘So soon!” and Valerie sighed. “‘Ah!” she added, after a 
pause, “ we shall not. tmxu again f<ir years, jierhaps, Mousicur de 

Ventadour is to be appointed ambas'-oidor to liie Couii and 

sO'-’- aiid so - Well, it. is no iuatl('.r. Wliat has bec^omc^ of the 

friendbliii) we. once sw’^ore to each otlu*r?/ 

“ It is here,” saM ]\1 Jillravcrs, laying his hand on ids iieart. Uxtc, 
at least, lies tlic half of that fiioiid.ship wdiichw asm\ ciairgc^ and 
more tiian friendshij), Adalcrie de Ventadour - rcs]jcct - aumirat,jon — 
gratitiule. At. a time of life, wi'cn ])assiun and fancy, most strong 
might have left me au idle and \vorthlo.ss vulupiiun'y, you convinced 
me tlait the Avorld luus viiiuc, and That wonaui is too' nolde io be our 
toy~c|he iihd of to-day, the victim of to-iriorrow. Your inlhicnce, 
Vaieric, left iruj a more thouglitful man-- 1 hope a beticr one.” 

‘•Oh!” said Madame dc Ventadour, strongly ahcctcd ; ‘y bless 
you i'or wdiat you tdl me : you cannot, know— -you caimol. gues.s how 
kweef it is to nic. Now I recognise you oiicvc mon;.* What— -what 
did my resolulion cost me r Now i am rq^aid ! ” 

Ernest wrfs moved by her emotion, and by his owii nuiicmbranccs ; he 
toother liand, and prc.ssing it wilh frank ami rcs])ce!fiil tenderness— 
not think. Valeric,” said he, “when I nxiewaul the past, ] did 
not tfink that you loved me— 1 was not vam emusgli for that ; but, if 
s6, how mucli is your characicr rahejl in m\ eye.v - li' wr jwovidcnl, 
iiow wise ,\our virtm*! jJappu i“ a;nl iK Utf for bolhj our jjresent 
feelings, each to each, ihan if we imd Ji.'iiiigtal a "bi’jef and guilty 
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dream ot passion, at Avar v/H,li all Uiat le aves passiomvillioiii remorse, 
and bliss without aik\v, ” 

Now/^ intcriTipted TaioA'ic, (juirkly, aud fixin*? on him her dark 
eyes — ‘‘now you lovV me*, tio lent'er! Vet it is bedter so. WeU, I 
will go back to my cold and eheorless state of life, and forget once 
morti that Heaven (mdo\v<*,d me wii i\ a heart t • ' 

Ah, Vitlerie ! esteemed, revered, still beloved, not indeed wfh the 
hres of old, bnfc with a deep, undying, a.nd]toly tenderness, s])eak nol^ 
thus to me. Let nm not believe ^\ou iinha.ppy; let me think that, 
wise, sagaeioie^ brilliant as you arc% you have (*mplof:d your gifts to 
rceoraale yourself to a common lot. r’llll let me look up to you when 
1 would despise tlie circles in Avhich you live, and sayj—'Ou that 
pedestal an altar is yet, ])]aeed, lo wluV-h the heart may bring the 
olicrings of the soul;’ ” 

“It is ill vain — in vain ilutt 3 struggk*;” said Valeric, half-choked 
Vvdih emotion, and elasT>ing her hands passionately. lilnicst, I love 
y(y>\ still- ~1 am wrotekedto Ihiuk you love me no more; i w^ould give 
you uothing ”* yet 1 exact ail ; my \ou» fi is going- in y beauty dimmed 
■ my very inteUeet is dulled by the life 1 l.'ad; and yet L ask from 
you'that wiiich your voung heart once icit for me.’ Despise me, 
Malt ravers, 1 am not wliat i sxemed - I am a hypocrite — despise me.” 

“ siiid Ernest, ag-ain possessing bimst'lf of Ikt hand, and falling 
on liis kn(v,‘ by her side. “No, never lo he forgotten, ever to be 
honoured Valerie, heai me.” As he .^^poke, iie, kissed the hand hc’ 
held ; wiih iJic other, Valerie c(*vercd her face and wept biltorly^ but 
in silence, Ernest paus(^d lill i.hc burst of her fceiin::s hnd subsided, 
tier hand still in his--- .still warmed bv his kisses kisses a,s pure as 
eavaii(’r ever imiiressed on the hand of his queen. 

At tills time, 1 ho door eonummicating with tiu' next room gently 
opened. A fair form a form fairer and younger tiiau that of Valerie 
do Ventadour, entered the apartment; the silence had deceived her— 
she believiid thfit Maltravers was r.ioii(‘. t^he had entered with her 
heart upon her lips; iove, sanguine, hopeful Jove, in every vein, in 
( 1 very thought -siio had entered, dreaming that across that threshold 
life would daw'll upon her afresh — tliat all would bf* once more as it 
had been, when the common air wits rapture. Thus she entered; 
and now sh(i stood spell-hound, terror-striokeu, pale as death— life 
Uiriied to sione-youth - hope- bliss were for itver over to her! 
Ernest kneeling to another was all she saw !-- For ill is had she been 
faithful and true, amidst storm and desolation; tor this had she hoped 
■ ' dreamed— lived. Tliey did not note her; she was unseen-— unlic?u*d. 
And Eniest, wlio w'ouJd have gone barefoot to the end of the earth ts 
find her. wuis in the very room Avith her, and knew it not ! 

“ (kill me again fje/oml!” said Valerie, very softly. 

“ ihdoved Valerie, hear me.” 

These words were enough for the listener; she turned noiselessly 
aw'ay; humble as that heart wtis, it w'as p'roud. 'j'iu; dr.or closed on 
her — nhe had oblaincfl Hu: vish of iier whoie bcijig — Heaven lu'jd 
heard fmr praver— she liad <)nec more seen the lover of her \outS ; 
and theueelbilh all was night and darkness to Ikw, Wind matter 
what becamf of her ? One moment, what an ctfect it produces upon 
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Kill's! — om: WxiMK^'T !— vid»io, rriiiic, f:r]<irT, bliJ!Tn(% woe, repture, 
rest upoiniionic^ii.':' ! LV'alli ilbcK is but a iLiojneiit^ yet Jileniity ia 
its siiyeessor ! 

‘Mlenr mv, I '■ (vnii iiuu'd imrou.snons of wliat h??.J ]):»s;'’r(l— 

*']ir;tr ]t>(‘ : lot ns iKMiitUb hujii.'ju luitiiro and worldly idrnis r.r-idonj 
alJov: llu/sc of opj^ositc soxi's 1o l )0 - frioiids to oaeli ot lior, and to 
virtue also— fi icuHl> ihrouy]) iiinc ;nul absnico—- friends tiiiou:':}i all 
ihe viei,.si(iid’('s of life. - fruuids on wljo&e idb^tion sliavno and roinovBe 
nevo]* (‘asi a shade — iViends wlio air to lueei licnaiftcr ! Oh ! fliore is 
no aliaeliiiK'ni so true, uo tio .s(» holy, as that wliicli is fouiided on 
the <'](] t liivalry of io>ahy and hojioiir ; and wiiieli is nliat love would 
be, if Il;r lu’art and the soul wu're unailniteraled by eJa^r” 

Tlics'r was in IhaussEs count enr.ncc an (',X])ression so noble, in? his 
voi(;c a iouo so llial YaJerie was b}-onfi:ht back ai oneeio. 

t.lu; jiul urc w'hicli a nuiinetdary W'e-aknrss had sulidued. Slie iookt^d 
;d bin with an adnuring and grateful gaze, and then said, in a f^alm 
;jul low voice, Enresi, 1 nmlcrstand you; yes, your frieudshij) is 
dearer to me tlian love.” 

s\\ tills liiut: they heard Ibc voice of Ijord .Doningdalo oti t]u‘ stairs * 
Vah:‘i'i(‘ turned away. j\1altra.V(‘rs. ns lie ro.se, iNtended i;is blind; 
aiie pressed it warmly, and the spell was broken, tlu' tnniitclion ron- 
mu red, I lie orch‘-al passed. 'Wb.ifeiiOrd ikmingdaie (:n{t red tiu* room. 
iJic (tai’ringc, vritli ilcrbert in it, dj’ove to the door., Jn a (hv; miiudrs 
the little party wu-rc within llie vehiede. As lluy drove awiiy, tiie 
hostlers wvtc liarncssuig the liorses to the dark ppen travrlliug 
carriage. ^ Jfroin tlie win(iow% a sad and straining e,ve ga/u'd ripon the 

gayer tyiuipagc of IIjc peer tiuii (TO wliicb jMidtravers w-oaul liave 

given his wdiole fortime to jueci again. J>ut lie did not look uj) ; imd 
Alice Ean^il iiu'iied away, and Iht fate was fixed ! 


CIIAPTEE XI 


strangle fits of pas.«ion I have known. 

Anil t will ({arc to tcll.”“-\VoiM>swoRrH. 
* If * * The fooil of hope 

Is mediteJied actiiai.'’ — WoitnswoRTn, 


Maltravers left; Doningdale tlic next day. lie had no furilior 
coTiycrsation wit h Yalcric: but when bo look leave of her, she plact'.d 
in his liand a jotter, w hich he read as he rode slowdy through the 
beech a vtmucs of the park. Translated, it ran thus : ~ * 

Others would dcs]>ise me for tlic weakness I showed— but you 
wdll not! II is tlu' sole weakness of a life. Xone can know what 1 
have ])assc(l t lirc.mglj-' what lioisrs of (hdeetion and gloont— i, whom so 
Riany envy! Betler to have been a pea.'^ant girl, with love, than a 
guecu who.se life is but a dull mechanism. You, Mall.ravcrs, 1 never 
forgot ill aliscijcc ; and youx image vet more w^#riso.mo and 
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trite tiic arcsiuHi me. Years i)asscdj and your name was siid- 

deniy in nioda liiuj. i heard ol' juu ^vIiCl'ever 1 wcni— l could not 
fcijuJ. you I'roiu me. Y’oiir fame as if you were coih crsiiiu; by my* 
sid'". VVe met at lusL, suddenly and imexpeetcdiy. .1 raw that you 
loved rm; no more, ami tiiat thourfit coin|uerc(i aJl my resolves: 
:L';a:(ii>h subdues tlic nerves oftlie mind as sickness tlic-senf the body. 
.Ami iJiiis 1 fori^otj and liumbled, and jiyvc uuchme inysefe 

Ju'dcr and belter tinnidils arc once inoi'c awakened wif bin rue, and 
>v livni wc meet aj^niin 1 shall be worthy of your respect. 1 see how 
^;;n:rej;oiis are that luxury of thou^dif., that sin of discojilcnt, wliich I 
induhred. 1 bad' to life resolved to vaD«iuisb all that (iun interfere 
whii its claims and duties. Heaven guide and preserve you, Ernest 
Thiiik oi me as one wliom you will not blush to liavc joved^-whoir 
y< u iii nc't l-hisl) Jterealtcr to present to your wife. With so much 
iLut is as well as great within you, you were not formed like mt 
- to b(: ajf,me. 

‘‘ rAIMiWELL!” 


Mal.‘rr.,\t‘rs reatl, and re-read this Icdter; andwlicii he reacljedhis 
hii^ue, he niseed it careiidiy anioiip:st the things he most valued. A 
im;k of Alivc's hair lu,y bc'sidc ji— he did not tiauk that either was 
c'i'honmnvd In’ tiie eonlmd.. 

\) ill; :m ehorl, he turned himself once more to tliose stern, yet lugli 
CMC I'eetioD’.i V hi(si lilcfauirc makes with nail lab. INTlnips I'.jcre wa 9 
u ccvjaii^ restlessness in his heart wh.ieh iiidnced him ever to occupy 
h;s mind. Tluit. was one of the busiest years of his Id'e — the one ui 
wiiicii iic did most U) sharpen jealousy and coulinn fame. 


CllAPTElt XU. 


•* In cft'cct he entered my apartment .*^ — Gil Blot. 

" 1 am surpnsed, ‘►aid he. at the caprice of fortune, who sometimes deIig:htR tu 
Inaditif;: an cxerrahie author with favour^:, whilst she ieaves good writers to pexisb 
f.-tr want.”— fSfi^ /li'a.v. 


It wus just twelve nmnths after his last interview with Valene, and 
.Madame do V'^entadour had long .since qmttcd England, when one 
i loniiug, as Maltravers sat alone in his study, Castruccio Cesarim 
as announced. 

‘‘ Ail, my (lc‘,ar Oaslntccio, liow are yon cried Maltravers, eagerly, 
a:! the opeuiue: door i>rcsentcd the form of the Italian, 

Hir/" said Castruccio, w'iiii great sfitihess, and spcaling in I'reneii, 
hicii vas his wont when lie ni(‘ani 1o he dbtaiit*--‘\sir, J do \\(^ come 
b.'i rv.’iu'w our fornH'r acfptaintance— you arc a great UKin ( I'ereabiltcr 
sneer !, 1 ;)u obscure one ! here Cast niccio drew liimsclf iw> i vjniy 
cninc'U) discharge a didit to you wiiieh I Jind ,1 have incurred.” 

“ Ydhat tone is this, Ckelruccio; and what debt cio you sp'cak of?** 
‘'On my^irrival in ye.sJrrd;;.*,” .'■■dd tic solemnly^ “T 
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weut to the man whom you deputed some years since to publish my 
little volume, to demand an account of its success ; .and I hnind tha* 
it had cost one hundred and twenty ponmls, deductinc^ the sale (u 
forty-nine copies which had been sold, lyur books sell some iJiou- 
sands, I am told. It is well contrived™ -miiKi feil slili-born, iio pains 
were taken with ii—no nm.ttor™-[a w'avc of tluj liand). You dis' 
charged this debt, 1 rraay you: tlicVc is a cheek for the money. 8ii% 
I have done! 1 wish you a good day, and healili to enjoy //oyr 
reputation.” 

Cesarini, 1 his is folly.” 

« Sir ” 


Yes, it is folly ; for there is no folly equal to that of tlirowin*; 
Away friendship in a world Avlicrc fricnshij) is so rare. You insiimaie 
that I am to nlnine for any neglect which your work experienced. 
Youi' publisher can tell you that 1 wes more anxious about your booic 
than I have ever been about m.v o%vn.” 

And the proof is, that forty-nine copies were sold ! ” 

Sit down, Castruccio; sjt down ruul. listen to reason; ’ aiK! 
Maltravers proceeded to (‘Xpiain, and ruiotlie, and console,. Flci 
reminded the poor pool that liis verses were wriilen in :i {orrign 
tongne™-that cvem English poels of great h;. ne enjoyed but. a limit, f,d 
sale for their worles -that it xvas impossible to make iht‘. avaricious 
public purchase what t he stupid })u))lic would not take an interest in 
— in short, he used all those arguments whicih ualuraL'y suggested 
themselves as best calculated to convince, and sofi.en (kisfniecio ; ruul 
he did this with so much evident .synqjatliy and kinduess, lliftt at 
length the Italian could no longer justify iiis own A 

reconciliation took place, sincere on the part of MaliravcTs, lioliow on 
the part of Cesarim; for the disa]>poiiitcd author could not forgive 
the successful one. 

“ And how long shall you stay in London ? ” 

“ Some months.” 

Send for your luggage, and b('- my guest-.^' 

“No; I have taken lodgings that suit me. I am fonned for 
solitude.” 

“ Wlule you stay he^jp, you will, however, go into the world.” 

“ Yes, I have some letters of iutrodiu'i ion, and 1 hear timi tlic 
English can honour merit, even in an Italian.” 

You hear the truth, and it will amuse }ou, at least, to see our 
eminent men. They will receive you most ho.spitiibly. Let me assist 
you as a cicerone.” 

“ Oh, your raJuable time 1 ” 

“ Is at your disposal; but wiiere arc you going 
“ It is Sunday, and 1 have had my curiosity excited to bear a ccie- 

brated preacher, Air. , who, they tell me, is now more talked of 

than (on/ author in London.” 

“ They tell yoii truly—i will go with you —I myself have not yet 
l^ard him, but j)TOposcd to do so this very day.” 

“ Are j'OU ni»t joahms of a mari so muelj sjjokoiiof?” 

“dealous !-”~wliy, i never set up for a popular preacher! — ccn^eii 
pas 7nctieT''" * 
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“ liM were a auth'ir, 1 slionld bo jealous if ilio tlaiicm??- 

dojrs were talked of.'' 

No^ my dear Cesnrmi, 1 am sure you would not. You arc litt!- 
irritated at present by natural disappomtment ; but the man m bo 
has as niuch siiecess its he deserves, is never morbidly jeabas' , 
even ot a rival iu liis own Ime: uaut of success sours us; hui a 
little sunshine simlcs away the vapours. Come, we have no 
to los(‘.’’> 

Mall ravers took his liaf, and Ihe tv/o youn^ men bent their waj to 
’ -- Chapel Cesarini still retained the singular fashion of his 

dress, though it was now madcof handsomer materials, and v/ontvriili 
more coxcombry and pretension. He had much improved in person 
“-had been admired in I'aris, and told that he looked like u man of 
grenius' and with liis black ringlets iiowing- over his shoulders, ids 
long inoustache, his l)roatI Spanisli-shapcul hat, and eccentric garb, he 
ccTtaiuly did not look like otlmr people, lie smiled with conteiupt: at 
tlie j)lain dress of liis coinpaiuon. ‘^1 see,” said he, ‘‘ that you Iblltnv 
the iasiiion, anfl look as if you passed your life with tl^gavs iusu ad of 
sfndonts. 1 wond(U’ you condescend to such tntles as hisliionably- 
sliaped hats and coals,” 

“■ It would be worse trifling 1o setup for oriulnalily In hats and 
roars, at least in sober England. I was liom a gentiemrua, mid I dress 
mv oufAvard frame lik('. others of my order. .Bccaus(^ 1 am a writer,, 
why sliould I all'eet to be different from olhci* mcii ?" 

“ 1 sec that yon are not above the weakness of your eouriti‘,\ma!', 
(kmgreve,*' said (h\sarini, “ wh.o deemed it finer to be a gcinlleman 
tlian an autlior.” 

*' I always thought that anecdote misconstrued. Congreve had a 
prn])er ami* manly luldc, to my judgment, when he expressed a dislike 
to be visited merely as a rarcc -shov/,” 

“ But, is it [jolley lo let the world see that an aiitlior is like other 
people ? Would not create a deeper personal interest if ho 
showed tliaf. even in ])erson alone he was unlike the herd? lie. 
on.^hi. to Ik; ,sceu seldom - -not to stale his presence — and to resort 
to the. nri.s that belong to the royalty of intellect as well as the 
royalty of birth,"’ ^ 

I dare say au author, by a little charlatanism of that nature, 
injglil be more ialked of—miglit be more adored in. the boarding- 
sehools, and make a. beUcr pictiu'o in the cxliibition. But 1 think, if 
liis mind hv manly, ho would lose .in sclf-rcspect at every (piackery of 
the sort. And my j)h]loso])hy is. Hurt io respect oneself is woiili idl 
fh.o fame in flu; world.” 

Cese.nni ;• rieerod and shrugged his shoulders ; it was quite evident 
thai the tws) auilmrs had no sympathy wdlli each other. 

Mhey arrivc'd at last, at the cliaptl, mid v/ith some? difficully pro- 
euvi'd seals, 

J’lijseniiy (ho service' b.e.';-;im Tm ' preacher w"as a man of uiiqne^ 
tiomdik; m au'l fervid eJo iiesice ; ]nit liis thraf deal arts, d)is 
adcotiai dres.'^, Ms ari!li<*ia[ toper and and, ahoy<'. ail, the 

fiiuatLcal muiumcncs which h(‘. introduced iido the House of (lod, to- 
gusted MalU\iv(‘rs, while they charmed, 4;utiimccd, and awed Cesarini, 
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The one h;vw a inoimU’h»:inh an-.' iM;iK)si.or*- ilui ciher ivec^^iilscd a 
profound nrJi^l and an iu‘-.'jin'd . 

.ilnt v.'liilc iiic di.'^enu:'-'* v. ;\.s h vi'A in*’* Inward'^ n (d'^sn, v/hdo the 
jiiv.ielier wns in oju: of id" n'‘<5St (‘ioijr-iraf inn' :i?~ -1]ie ohs! ii:nl nhs i 
of \v;ii(*}i worn, jlic piThuh* i.i l!in jx’i'orniion ■ l!'e dim 

o’.iidiieof u IV'iiKilt: funn. ni the di.’i'aiiCf!, rivi'ted the eyes I'j.d ab- 
.•■■>rhed tile, liiovaditn of 1 ia!^r;iv(‘ra. The c liapci v/as dar]v(*ned, t h(.‘ai^h 
ir^ Maa broad (hiylin'ld. ; ;aul t]:n i',n*e of the pen'sou tliat niliVcOK-d 
aucjilion wr.s eonecaieti l}y her lirad-drefi.^ and veij. iiut that 
h( nd of I h'.‘ neck, po wnijs!) e;njirrul. so Inuably nuxlcst, rcaealled to 
his iirai'l but one iiviayv. Lh ery (.-nc lias, )i(a-lia];s, observetu that, there 
n |iii.\siopK)tiiy (if the bid! ini.y ix* ]'ardoned) *Jiform a"'t well as face, 
hi', nil ra r(;ly liajipciis iiia’I tv.o ]X‘isons possess in eonnnoii. /inu 
■ lilrs aviiii ttKusi, is jxieuuarly marked in the turn of llic iicadjbe ;nii- 
:,e;‘ of 1 he bucjiddcrs, and the iiudfablc sornctliin" that cliaraeterises 
>n ■ wosiunr:'. of eaeb individueJ in reniose. The more intently Imyaztxi, 
'hen;o;(i linulv ITncsi vras jxTsuaded that lie J^efore him the 
ima’dost, the ncverdo-be-ror'i.olien unstress of hi.s boyish da>s, and 
ids iir.:ii-h)ve OtJ one sicl<‘ of the lady in (jncslion sal an r1d(‘rl> yen- 
(emey, \yliose eyes y\erc (iT^cd tjj'.oii tlio picachev; (xi llio oilier, a 
-‘cantifnd Utile prl, Avith lony lair rlny,kd.s, nral that cast (h’ f-ainres 
■wlileli from its exipushe delit'aev and expr; snive. tniidnees, piiinlers 
.'ud poets call Uie '\'iny'clic,’'' Tia'se pcrsmis apc'mred 1o tudoii'; to 
iheyame pairly.^ Mahravc'rs Literally trembled, ^.o pveat, v^erc hi^ ini- 
pulienee and aydiatiou. Yet. rhiil, the dress of the Mi])|'/ 0 .sed likeness 
of Alice, the appeaemec of her eompanioiis, v.cre so (\jdciit!y ;tht)ve 
tlic ordinary nn.-k, i !:.•!; ‘J'jnuTt senreely ventured to yield to th(‘ sn?:- 
j^estkms of Ills o^vn heart . 'Was it ixassible iliat the dVmgliter of Lnke 
Daiail, thrown upon the wide, world, could iiavc' risen so far Ixymid 
her (drcinnstances and slation r leiiqdh 1 he jnonicnt came wliui lie 
mii^ht resolve his doubts— th(‘ di.sc<)iirse Avas camn'^ludcd --the extem- 
]>orancous jirayer was at an cud - the con.arr raiioii broke up, and 
Alaltravors pushed his way, as well as he eould, through the <lci!S< aiid 
serried crowd. But every moment some v« xatious (»bstruction: in i iu; 
shape of a fat freutlcrnau or t hree close-wedged ladiivs, intercc]>i ril liis 
progress. .Idc iosl sight of tlm party in question mnidst the i>r»:fusiou 
of tall bonnets and vyaving plumes. lie arrived at last, lueaiiiless 
and pale as death (so great wars the st niggle within lihiiji the 
door of the cliapcl. lie amva^d in lime to see a ]i]am carriage with 
servants in ^Tey undress liveries, driving horn tlie poreli— and caught 
H glimpse witlun the vehicic, of the golden ringlet b of a eliild. He 
darted forward, he threw himself almost before the horses. Tlic couch- 
man drew ill, and with an an?:ry ('\(damation, viTy much like an oath, 
whipped Lis liprscs asido aiul went off. jiut tliat moment ary pause 
suliJecd.— ‘‘ It is she™ it is ! 0 lira ven, it is Alice ! mui iuureil 
tnivcrs. The whole place reeled Ixdhre his eyes, and ho clung:, over- 
nowtod nnd uneonseions. to a. nelgliliGuring' kun])-}>:)b1. for support. 
Dufclie /ocov(;r(x[ liimsf'lf witli an agonising ofi'oH, as the tiiougdit 
stn^clc ^pion hislieart , ih.u lu; was about to h^se sight, of lier agTain for 
^cyci. 4?ll he rm^heii forward, like oim tianiie, in jnirsuit of the car- 
riage. Jitd tli.;'.’!’ W’.s a v:;.‘d er-.\V(t c;!' fillu-!' (u-rriuge'^, l/usidc" sircain 
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npouht-Tcam of rool-pa'i?.n)r;vr.s.- ''r.r 11^* 'Trt'iii aiul lhf‘, i.t:iy resorted 
(o tiiat ])laee of ^voLsll^^ es hj’>;i;kMc; oujiii'ioent in a ilidl day. 
And al’ler a weary aih'i a. fiasi.-vs . as ch'i.sc, iti which lie had been 
licarly run o\rr ihree ti:nea, :A;:iU’a.u-:s hrdted at lary., (odrauslcd 
:.nd In ilesj;;nr. Dvery siiej./'diev; Sunday, fur nionlles, he wont to 
nic sauH' (’ha})c]» but hi i:i vain, loo, 1)0 resuiiod to every 

liauut of di.ssijaiUoii aud aaiuseuiciii. Alice Darvil he beheid 
isO more ! 


cjiAP^'EU xin, 

/ 1 

i Have you cu-j* ua 3 tuir sttWc, raU‘«I your land, j 
I And, find it ablo to fiKluvt llic <*ftjTrj;e » 

^ V/ o/^le: G t n Ue^nan. 

• 

Bv dofrrees, as MaJtravers sobered d(]Wu from the first shock of 
that muixpeclod inoetiiiy, ami from the pjadiuigcd disapiiointmenl that 
followed it, he became sensible of u s{ra.n,);,c Lind of liappiuess or 
coiltmtifieni. Alice was not in jxACidy, sim was not eatinp; the 
iuihialJowed bread of vice, or oarnniL; llie bitter wa.ws of lahorioua 
}iCiiurv. J.ie saw her hi reputable, iniy, ojadent cmnimstanees. A 
daj’k nightmare, that iiad amidst ilic picasio'CS of youth, or the 
triumphs of litcndur , weighed upon his breast, w’^as removed, ^ lie 
breathed more frcclv —lie eon Id sleep in jjcace. IHs conscience 
could no longer say to hinu “She who slept upon thy bosom is a 
w'amicrer upon ILe^ face of the earlii -exposed to every temptation, 
perLsiu'iig perhaps fur waut.” That single sight of Aiec had been 
like tlic apparition of the injured Di'ad conjiucd up at lleraclca--- 
Avliose sight could panify the aggressor and^ ('xorcise the s]jeetrcs of 
(■('morse, lie was reromdled with Ihinsxlf, and walked on to tlio 
Knture witli a lioldcr step and a statelier crest. Was she uuuTt.id to 
tlsat staid and sobcr-looking personage ■syhoin he had beheld w ith hrr r' 
was that child the offspring of their luiiou? lie almost hoped su- 
it was better to lose than to destroy her. Poor Alice ! could she 
have dreamed, when slicsai- at his feet gazing up into his eyes, that a 
i imo w ould come when iMaltra vers would thank Heaven for the belief 
tlniL slie was liaj)j)Y with anotiicr? * 

Erm^si ]\1 altraviirs now felt a new man: the relief of conscieiicc 
'jpy.raii'-d on tlic (dforts of his grenius, A more buoyant and elastic 
spirit enbuxd into them— they seemed to breathe as Avith a second 
}ou{ii. 

j\ lean while, Osarini ihre^w himself into the fashionable world, aiirl 
to his ow i) surprise tvas fried and caressed. In fact, Castrueeio v;as 
cxaeli> the sort of jicrson to be made a bon of. Tlie letters of inij'oduc- 
tioii thill, he had lumi'rht from Paris were addressed to those great per- 
sonages in Ihigland, betwcc'n wlioiu and personages equally great in 
France., ])oliiies niiikc's a bridge of connection. Cesariui appcan'4 to 
them as an at complislicd } oiiiig uiir;, brother-in-law to a distinguished 
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inember of the French Clianihrr. Maliviivcrsi, on the other hjuuh 
introduced hini to the literarj- dilettanti, who admire all autliors tiiat 
are not rivals. The singular costume of Cesarini, \yhich would hav e 
revolted persons in an En^^lishmau, euchanled tliem in an Italian. .1I<' 
looked, they said, like a poet. Ladies like to have verses v/rilicu ict 
them,— mid Cesarini, who talked very Httle, made up i'or it by si rib- 
blin^ eternaliy. The youn^ man’s head soon grew filled witli com- 
parisons between himself in London and Petrarch at Avii^non.^ As hr 
had always thought tliat fame was in the gift of lords and ladiv s, and 
liad no idea of the multitude, he fancied Inmsclf already famous. And. 
since one of his strongest feelings was his jealousy of Maltravei .-., In 
was delighted at being told he was a much more interesting crealuri’ 
than that haughty personage, who wore his neckcloth like otlu'r 
people, and had not even those mdispensablc attributes of genius 
black curls and a sneer. Fine society, which, as Madame do Mac! 
well says, depraves the frivolous mind and braces the strong one, 
completed the ruin of all that was manly in Cesarinrs intellect. 11 ( 
soon learned to limit his desire of cifoci or disiuiftion to gilded 
saloons; and his vanitv contented ilself upon the scraps and morsels 
from which the lion heart of true ambition i.urns in disdain. Ibo 
this "was not all. Cesarini was envious of the greater afniience of 
Maltvnvm's. His own fortune was in a small capita) of eight or ni)n; 
f houy.oiul pounds ; hui . thrown in tlu; midst of the wcall hicst sothdy 
in Kurope^ he coidd not bear to sacrifice' a shigh^. churn upon its 
esteom. He began to talk of the satiety of we;ilih, and young ladiL.^ 
listeiK'd to him wdtij remarkable interest when he did so- -he oblainnl 
tlKi reputation of riches;— lie was too vain not to be charnu'd with if. 
He endeavoured to maintain the claim by adopting the extraAagant 
excesses of the day. He bought liorses—he gave jovry jinvols-''i)c 
made love to a mtireliiones.s of foidy-two, vvho was very kind to him 
and very fond of he gambled— he was in the liigloroadtu 

destruction. 
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BOOK V.I. 


CHAPTER 1. 

** L’adre.isc et I'artifice out pascd dans mou ctcur, 

Qu*oi) !i sous cel habit et d’espritet deruse/*'* — R kovard. 

It was a fine. liioming in tliily, wIumi a f^ciitloman wlio had arrived 
in town llic before — after an. absence from Eiij^land of several 

years walked slowly and musiup:ly U]) that superb thoroa^^lifare which 

eomiecls the }ieg*ciit\s Park wdlb St. James's. ^ 

Jle ^yas a inau, who, with groat powers of niiiid, had wasted his 
y(jull! in a wandering vagabond land of life, but who had worn 
away loic of pleasure, and began to awaken to a sen.se (.>f 
anibitipii. 

‘‘ it is astonishifig how ihis city is improved/' said he to lumself. 
“ .Kvervihing gets on. hi this woidd with a little energy and bustle — 
and c;\eryi)oc]y a?; wt-11, as everything. My old cronies, fcilow^s not 
half .so clever as 1 ani, are all doing well. There's Tom Stevens, my 
veiy fag at Eton ~-sni.veliing little dog lie was loo ! -- just made under- 
sceretaiy o^’ r.l at o. Pearson, whose longs and shoits 1 always wrote, 

is .no\r lu'ad-masler io the Immaii longs mid short s of a public vsehooi 
-edit ing (ireek plays, and ])Ookcd for a bishopric. Collier, 1 sec, liy 
l]ic j)a{)( r;-,, is leading Ids circuit- and Mrncst Maitriivers (but Ite had 
so!!if trlent!) has made a name in the world. .Here am 1, ■worlli 
them ail put together, wdio have done nothing but spend half iny 
little furiuiie in spite of all my economy. 35gad, tliis must have an 
t'ud. .1 icust look to the mam cliauce; and yet, just wdien 1 want lus 
help the Ui(»sr. my worthy nnelo thinks fit to mouTy again. Humph — 
Pm Joe- gT)od for this world.” 

Wldle tlm.s musiu,'»:, t!»e soliloquist came, in direct personal contact 
wiili a, !;'l! gci.it h'.ma 11 , wlio carried his head very high in the air, and 
didi noi itjjpiyn* to .sec that i.'c had nearly throw'll our abstracted phiJo- 
sopiier oil his legs. 

“ Zo’ukPs. .sir, wliat do you mean ?” cried Iho latter, 

Ijeg your par began the other, meekly, wdien his arm was 

seiz(Mt, ai!?! the injmcil man e.\(-humcd, '^"Plrss me, sir, is it indeed 
I seer'’’ 

}la, !- .laealeyr’ 

* Subiilif v Huil craft havt. takpii (Hi f'/' niy hr.irl, but under Uiis habit u:iO 

::Sii3biiK both whrc'.vdiiess and wit 
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'*Tlie same; and liow fares it, iny dear iniele ? 1 dal isot ivno\’<r 
you were hi London. I only arrived liu^t v.v/at. How well \oii are 
lookincr!” 

Why, yes. Heaven be praised, I am pietly wcdl.” 

‘‘And happy in your new tics? You iiuist preseut me t(> .Mrs. 
Tcim)leton.” 

“Eliem/' said Mr. Templeton, (*leariri,£? his Ihroal, and wiiti a slight 
but cmhamssed smile, “1 never thought j should marry again/’ 

Ij htmme propose et Dieti. ohservaal Luniley lYuTcrs ; for 

it was he. 

'‘Gently, my dear nepJicw,’' replied Mr. Templeton^ gravely ; “ thosi' 
phrases arc somewhat sacrilegious; lam an old-fasliioncd person. \u\i 
Kiunv.'^ 

“Ten thousand apologies/' 

“ O.ve apology will suftice ; these byperholes of phrases aia* almost 
sinful.” 

“Confounded old prig I” Ihoughfc Ferrers; hut. he bowed sancM*- 
noniously. 

“My dear nneic, I have hceu a wild hdlow in my day: hut wi h 
years comes reficctioii; and under your gnidanee, if i may lio[^o for ii. 
[ trust to grow a wiser and a better man.” 

“It is well, Lumley,” rctnmed thfj auric : “and T am vt rv rlcul i- 
sc<? you returned to your own country. Will yon dine, wit h me (o- 
mon’ow ? lam living near Fullimn. You kid heifer l)ring vour car])i'[ ■ 
bag, and stay with me some daui; yon will be heartily welcome, 
especially it' you can shift without a foreign servant, i lm,vc a gn ru 
compassion for papists, buf ™ ” 

“ Oh, my dear uncle, do not fV^ar, I am m.t riCi em)ug)) io have a 
foreign servant, and liavc not travelled over thnjc quarters of the 
globe without learning llmi it is possible to di.''peiLs(^ witli a valet.” 

“As to being rich enough,” observed Mr. Templeton, with a cab 
culating air, “seven Imndred and ninety-five peumds t<;n shillings 
a year will allow a man to keep iico seiwanls, if he pleases ; but 1 urn 
glad to find yon economical at all (’vents. Vu* meet. 1 ounorrenv, then, 
at six o’clock.” 

'A;ro/r'-I mean, God bless you.” 

“Tiresome old gentieman that,'’ muiton'dFcrrers, “and not so 
cordial asfonnerly; ])erl»aps his wife is mWwA’, aiid he is going to 
dome the injn.stiec of liaving anothc^r heir. T must look to this: 
for without riches, I had beUer go back and live e//; chiOHihne at 
Paris,” , . . 

With this ooncliision, Lumlcy quickened his pace, and soon arrived 
in S(^amore Idaeo. in a few njomcnt.s more he was in the library well 
stored with books, and decorated with inarlde busts and images from 
the studies of Gauova and '.rhorwaldsen. ^ 

“ My iru^tcr, sir, will be d()wu immediately,” sfiid the servant who 
admitted him ; and Ferrer.s threw hin^sdfon a sofa, and coiitrmxdatcd 
the (apartment with an air half euviuus and bah* cvUiCai. 

Presently the door opened, and “ My (lear Ferrtns !” “ UVll, 
cher^ km arc you?” were, the sal ntut ioin; h.astily exchaiJgcd, 

.Mier the first scutci)cc.s (,f impiiry, gratidation, and weieomr, had 
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clmcd iiic V. :j.v for inoro \ f*./iiv(.rs:i^iijn - ‘‘ \y(‘1], MaltiaAM're/' 
♦said id'Trors^, ‘\sj> lu'ro \vc an- U' -uiic** n;, tilt, and afiiT a <.»f sa 
many years ! L'oili oklrr, cnlr.ij-.ly ; ami yuti, L sappovav'ivisei-. Ai all 
evciil:', fiiirik you and l.'aii/i all i kit's jru port ‘nd. iii ilu; 

ion. W liy, roan, yon as yomr^as ever, only a litlL; ]?aler 

and lliiiinra-: bid i;a>k ai. me 1 am iied viay pasl; thirty, aii({ I 
am a!mor:t a.n (dd iVian ; bald at I Ik.- lrrn]»lcs, eruv^s’lcet, too, eh ! Idle- 
ness .'uys one damnabl;..” 

Pooh, l.oiii (ley, I neves’ saw y(»a look Iteltev. And arc yon really 
come to sd.lle in Eimland r'’ 

Ye.s, if J cun allord it. Ihd. at niy age, and after having seen so 
ninch, the life of an idle, (iisciu'C does not content me. I 
fed tiuit Ihe world's r^pinion, ■'Ahieh [ nsecl to despise, is growing 
necessary to me. I want to he sorndhing. ‘Wliat can 1 be? ^ Don’t 
look alarmed, 1 won’t, rival yon. I dare, say literary reputation is a 
fine thing, hut I desires some distinction more substantial and 
worldlv. You know > our own country; give rue a man of the roads 
to Power;’ 

“ I'o Power ! Oh, nolhiug but law, ])olitics, and riches.” 

hor bnv I am to old ; [Kdiiies, perhaps, might suit me; biitridics, 
:!fiy de.ar Enu\st - ah, le/w I long for a good account with my 
hanker! ' 

“ Wdl, pjuierice and hojir. Are you not a rich nude’s heir ?” 

‘'I doyi’t know,” saii,i .Fcn'crs, very dolorously ; “the oldgentlcmnn 
has m.'O'iied again, mid m:vy have a family.” ^ 

“ iVlurried ! - lo whom r” 

A v/idow, i hear; I know notliing more, except tJmt she hu; a 
child already. So you sec .she has got iato a cursed way of having 
children. And, perhaps, by the time I’m forty, 1 shall see a whole 
covayy of (;hcrub.s liydng away wiili the great dVmpletori property !” 

“ ILi. ha! yon iMiespair sharpens your wit, Lumley: but why not 
take, a h*ai‘out of voiiv unde's book, and maiTy yourself?” 

“ bo ! will when’ 1 can tir?d anlicirf\ss. If that is what you meant 
to sa;v -~-it is a moi c se.nsibh* suggestion tlian any 1 could have sipi- 
posed to coTTiG from a man wiio writes books, especially poetry; and 
your advice is TAoi U' he desjiisc.d. For ridi T will he; and as tlu^ 
failiers (i don’t nie.an of the (hurch, Imt in Iforaoc) told the rising 
gcnc.v;it KU], the tir.st t iung i.s lo resolve lo be rich, it is only the second 
tbina* to c.'insider fiow*.” 

“ivl can while, .Pervers, yoinviU be my guest.” 

“rii dine with yo\: to-day; but to-umrrow 1 am off to Fulham, to 
be introduced to my mint. (Jau t >ou fancy herp—grey gi'os de ]\ai]jics 
gown; gold dirin witii r.u eyeglass; rather fat; two pugs and a 
pm'rot ! ‘ StaH not, t lii.s is fam.n, ’s sketch !’ T have not yet seen t he 
respectable rdalivc with my physica! optics. lYiiut shall wc have for 
dinner? Let v:a d)oo:;«\ you Arcrr. alwayi a. bad caterer.” 

As Ferrers t Inn; rati leil on, M:ibi:iver.> ie.lt IjimseJf grow'ingyemngnr; 
old times and old advv'nlnre.s crov.detl last upon him; ami flTo ‘two 
tritmds a nn>Umtgrcnal)!o (Ir^y t'.jgethcr. Jt was only the next 
moniim’-: 1 hat Maliravers, in Thiukiin;- nvev the various coi.'ver.-alioiis 
that had pa.ss('d between (hem, wjus forced rdudautlyto acknowledge 




** Her silence to etio^— soft spoken « I to l fty Of her speech> that 
spends but sue words a dayf’»**»2W4, 


This ooaph dxO|iped Mr. Ferrerb i]i0 of a villa about three 
miles from town. 13ie lodge*kee|)er dbaarged bimseif witb tbe caipet- 
}>$&, Ferrers stroUedL with Ids bands behind him (it was ids 
favmmte mode of disposms: of tbern)^ tbi*ougb ibe b^utifal iuid 
elaborate pleaaure^g^rounds. 

" A very nice, snug, little box (jobdure-bouso, 1 sup^o) ! 1 would 
not grudge thai^ rmsure^ if I hefl but ilm rest. Jiut here^ I su&jpoci, 
comes madam’s first specimen of the art of having a family.” xliis 
last thought was extracted from Mr. Ferrers’ contemplative braiu by 
a lovely uttle girl, who came nmoing up to him> fearless and spoilt 
as she was ; and, after indulging a toleiablc stare, exclaimed, ‘^Are 
yon come to see papa, sir P” 

‘‘Papa! -the deuce!” thought Lumleyj “and who is papa, my 
dear.^”^ 

1Vhy, mamma’s husband. He is not my papa by rights ” 

" C^inly not, my love ; not by rights-*-! comprehend.” 

Yo$, 1 am going to your papa by wrongs— Mr. Templeton.” 

" Oh, this way, thezL” 

“You arc very fond of Mr. Templeton, my little angeL” 

“ To be sure 1 am. You have not seen the rodang-horse he is 
goiM to give me.” 

^ Uot yet, sweet cliild ! And how is mamma P” 
f Oh, poor, dear mamma,” said the child, with a sudden change- of 
voice, and tears in her eyes. “Ah, she is not well !” 


omethm^ 

jaitedold 

liquomh 


dwawTOther l^fed over people’s headier down upon the ground^ 
just tottdmd his u^lipw’s Qut&tref ched hand, and telling him ne was 
welcome, observed that it was a very fipje afternoon. 

very, indeed ; sweet place tins ; ivop. sec, by the w«iy, that 1 haw 


yiwa&t 
raf 


ijliWid;^ ttiado sefti^liiMiw vjtb mj jilic oaaiSi^&(^j 'W^ k ’mA|( 

®*^lttdljr1iMnk 4S6 M»”jwid Mr, ,- 

«ad gttzmg fiuw O't’ tho oiiild, tIw mi> now UffOvfiie'inA . 
in tlio air, and ti 7 % io rattiofatluw.'^^Mx; JVinwv wwi)9l lU'liis 
<l»ttt^hadbeenbriok4>at»I . 1 . 

" la sae like her TOotter?” wsked «w 
« Like whom, sir f” 

“ Eer mothet— Mrs. Temsletoa.** 

“ No, not Tery ; there is an air, perhaps, but the likeness is ^Kjl »- 
ii^abir strong. Would you M like to go to yoot^m'helaRls 
dinnrarP ’ ’ 

“Thank you. CanlnotfirstheiaJesestedtoMrs. Tem— 

“ She is at her deroTions, Mr. Lmmoy,” mtorrnpted Mr, Temi^eton, 
gnijalv. 

" The sho-hypocrite ! ” tiiotight Jerrers. Oh, I am delighted that 
your pious heart has fotmd so congenial a helpmate I "" 

“It is a great blessing, and I am grateful for ii This is the to 
the house/* 

Lumley, now formally installed in a grave bedroom, with dimity 
curtains, and dark brown-paper with ligut-brown stars on it, threw 
liimself into a large chair, and yawned and stretched with as much 
fervour as if he cotdd have yawned and stretched himself into to 
uncle’s properly. He then slowly exchanged his morning dress for a 
quiet suit of blackj and thanked his stars that, amidst ailMs sins, he 
had never been a dandy, and had never rejoiced in a fine waistco»t--a 
criminal possession that he well knew would have entirely hai-dened 
his uncle’s conscience against him. He tarried in his room till the 
second bell summoned mm to descend ; and then, entering the draw- 
ing-room, which had a cold look even in July; found his uncle stand^ 
by the mantel-picce, and a young, slight, handsome wcunan, half-bttriea 
in a huge but not comfortable^«ifi?a^i7. < 

“Your aunt, Mrs. Templeton; madam, uw nephew, Mr, Luiaolew 
Ferrers,” said Templetom with a wave of the hand, “ Jom-^dtoerr* 
“ I hope I am iKjit late! 


^No,*^ 

and began now to i 


m, gently, for he had always liW his nephew, 
r towards him a little on, seeing that Lumley 
put a good face upon the new state of a&irs. 

“ No, my dear boy— no : but I think order and punctuality cardinal 
virtues in a well-regulated family/* 

“ Dinner, sir,” said the butler, opening the foldmg-doora at the end 
of the room. 

“Permit me,** said Lumley, offering his am to tiie aunt. “What 
a tevely place this is ! ” 

Mm. Templeton said something in reply, but what ft waS, Ferrers 
could not discover, so low and chcked was flm voice. 

“Shy.” thought he; “odd fox a widow ! but tliat’s the way those 
husband-burierstake usin!” 

Plain as was the general fonuture of the api^tmfllKt, the natural 
ostentation of Mr. Templeton broke out in the massive value of the 
plata> and the number of the attendants. He was a rich man. and he 



4 qI bi0 lichee ! Tjeltaew ii was iiQn;eotoUe to, be ricb, ^ 
w it was motal to be xejspeotabie. Jbfortiio dimer, l^nnley 


Emr eiuMigb of bis uads’s tastes to be bcvniwds md wme's 

tsat'OSKii m^fiutidious goimnmd u be jm) did &ot despbe. , 


l3<^ ifUf m w feottim of Mrs. Twftpleton, m. eemessioB of two 
Imt molaacho]^, tjiat wouid hm^ saddoned most pomous to look 
1^0% esiwjoislly in cam so yonni? and lovely. %% vas evidently some- 


l^yOnd snyness or reserve tlmt amde ker so sil^t and subduo 


enough. my uncle is n^t a youth. is a jm rim mllow; and how 
any widow, who is married spin to a rich old fellow, can be melan- 
cholyi passes my understandmg 

Templeton, as if to draw attmtionfifomhjs wife^s taciturnity, talked 
more than usual. Ho entered largely into politics^ and rogfretted that 
in times so cntlcal he was not in parliamcmt. 

**IHd X possess your youth and your health, Immley, I would not 
negleefc W is abroad.*^ 

I myself should idte very much to be mpatlmment/^saidLuniley, 

^^dare say you would," returned the uncle, drily. "ParJiameut 
is very expensive— only fit for those who have a large stake in the 
country. Champ^c to Mr. Perrers " 

Lumley bit his lip and spoke little during the rest of the dhmer. 
Mr. Templeton, however, waxed gracious by the time the dessert was 
on the tame : and began cutting up a pineapple, with many assurances 
to Lumley tnat gardens were nothing without pineries. Whenever 
you settle in the country, nephew, be sure you have a pinery.” 

"0^ yea," said Lumley, almort bitterk, “and a pack of hounds, 
and a Ireuch cook : they will all suit my fortune veiy well." 

“you are more thoughtful on pecuniary nmtters than you used to 
be," said the umic. 

“ Sir," replied f'errers, solemnly, “in a very short time I shall be 
whatis called a middle-aged man.^^ 

“Humph I” said the host. 

There was another silence. Lumley was a man, as we have said, 
or implied before, of great knowledge of human nature, at least the 
ordinary; sort of it, and he now revolved in his mind the various 
courses it inight be wise to puiaue towards his rich relation. He saw 
tn&t, in delicate fencing, his uncle had over him the same advantage 


had ao»Wjlihk|g to give away, of whkl) Iteers, however actively he 

a ^hi'sluft hia ground and flourish hk lapier, could not hreab ' 
euce. He determined, therefore, upon a new game, for which 
frankness 'manner admirably adapted him. Jnat as he fonnra 
this xescdniaoih Mrs. Templeton rose, and with a gen^ bow, sad 


vtaoHt v£A^etjkilsm- 
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''Hcra.j^uiaaiAL'^th^; 3 %q]* travels feeem to bitire de^tived ym 

^Sirrsaid f«cra», *dit«irt% wish to OMttidt you.** 

“Ob, yoUBtptiiattJ yottbaye-been gowf <*f sowe ojwosa— |#U hm 
ffgaohlm’^fou IwsfiJh— i 

I £^ye 4 <me zioifaii^. that ahodd miike me leae ^ortW 3 
esteeim I I^Wi to oonsult you ; Xhftjre outlived tie not 4 
of my yotttlH'4 m nov dlive to the mim of the woadd, I L., 
talents, 1 belw^ mi I ha,v6 apijlicatioa* I )mow. I to fill n 
position in the that may redeem my past Molenee^ and do 
credit to my family. Sir^ yottr example Wore me^ and I nm 
mk 5^onr counsel noth tlb determmation to follow it.** 

Templeton was startled he half shaded bis &ce with his harul 
med searcMngly upon the high forehead and bold eyes of his nej^ew* 
* I beheve you are smeere/*’ said be after a pause. 

“ You may well believe so^ sir/* 

"Well, I will thinh of thiS. I like an honourable ambitian*^noif 
too extravagant a is sinful: but a respecMle station in the 

world is a proper object of desire, and wealth is a blessing; because/* 
added the rjoh man, taking another slice of the pine-ap^e, — "it en- 
ables us to be of use to our fellow*ereatures !*' 

"Sir, then/* said Ferrers, witli dai^ animation--*" then I avow 
that my ambition is precisely of the kind you speak pf. I am obscure, 
I desire to be reputably knovm: my fortune is mediocre, I desire it to 
be mat, I ask pon for nothing— I know your generous heart j )b^t I 
wish independently to work out my own career 1" 

"Lumley/* said Templeton, "I never esteetopd you so much as I 
do now. Listen to me— I will confide in you; I Sbdiik the 
men! arc under obligations to me.** ^ 

* 1 know it,’* exclaimed Ferrers, wliose eyes sparkled at thd thought 
of a sLuecure— for sinecures then enisled I 
" x^Ild,** pursued tlie uncle, " I intend to $ 8 k them a fiavour in 
return/* 

"Oh, sir!** 

"Yes; 1 tliink— mark me— with management and address, X 
may ** 

Well, my dear sir !** 

" Obtain a barony for myself and heirs ; I tmt Z $hiQ soon have, a 
amily I** 

Had somebody given Lumley Ferrers a heaity*euff on the ear, he 
vould have thought less of it than of this wind-li^^of his uncle’s am- 
dtious projects. His jaws fell, his eyes grew an indh larger, and he 
emained perfectly speechless. 

"Ay,” pursued Mr. Tempfeton, "I have long dreamed 6f this; my 
haracter is snoiless, my fortune ^at. I have ever exerted my.par- 
amentary itinuence in favour of ministers j and, in this oommercki 
ountiy, no man has higher claims than Hiohard Templeton to the 
onours of a virtuous, loyal, and religious state. Yes^ my boy, I like 
our ambition— you see I have some of it myself; am since ;^u are 
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hmk irfet to tread m mj^tootsteps, I think I oaa ohtaxn 
pk 4 jwot partnersMi) in a hit % respectable establishmenk Let 
^ yoTsec eapital nov is — ” 



tHScmit me to continued he, seising with instant adroitness the 
wr weakness presented to him— "permit me to add, that those 
who have been ever kind to me, would, properly managed, 
be highly efficient in promoting yoor own views of advancement : foa: 
y(m sake I would not break with themu Lord Saxingham instill a 
iEdnister--nay, he is in the cabinet.” 

"Hem— Lumley— hem!” said Templeton thoughtfully; "we will 
consider— 'We will consider. Ahy more win#?” 

"No, I thank you, sir.” 

^‘Then I’ll just take my evening steoD, and think oyer matters. 
Yon can rejom Mrs. Templeton. And I say, Luml^— I read 
prayers at nine o’clock.— Never f<»get your Makci, and He will not 
loi^et you. The barony will be an excellent thrufi^— ch ?*— an English 
peerage— yes— an English peerage ! very different from your beggarly 
oountehips abroad!” 

8o sapng, Mr. Templeton rang for his hat and cane, and stepped 
mto the lawn from the window of the dining-room. 

" * ITiC World’s mine oyster, which I with sword will open,’ ” mut- 
tered EcirCrs , "1 would mould this selfish old man to my puipose ; 
fo^ since I have neither genius to write, nor eloquence to declaim, I 
wm at least see whether I have not cunning to plot, and courage to 
act. Couduct— conduct— conduct lies my talent ; and what is 

conduct but a steady walk from a design to its execution ! ” 

With these thoughts Ferrers sought Mrs. Templeton. He opened 
the foldmg«doors vezy genUy, for all his habitual movements were 
and noiseless, and pa:ceived that Mrs. Tanpleton sat by the 
Window and that she seemed engrossed with a book which lay open 
on a little work4abl0 before 3mr. 

"Fordjtie’s Advice to young Married Women, I suppose. Sly 
jade I However, I mast not have her against me. 

He approached; still Mrs. Ten^leton did not note him; nor was 
it till he stood facmg her that ha hnxmelf observed that her tears were 
falling fast over the page. 

He was a little embarrassed, turning towards the window, 
affected to cough, and then sai^ without looBng at Mrs. Templeton, 
"I feai I have disturbed you.” 

" No,” answered the same low, stifled tcioe %rt had before replied 
to Lumley’s vain attempts to provoke conversation : " it was a melan- 
choly employment, and perhaps it fo not right to indolge in 

"May! inquire what author so affected you?” 

"JJ is but a volume of poems, and I am no judge of poetry; but it 
contains thoughts which— which — Mrs. Templeton paused ab^ 
mptk, and Lumley quietly took up the book. 

Ah I” said he, turning to the title-page— "my friend ought to be 
much flattered.” 
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iTm, Isee, is by Ernest 

mine/' 

should like to see hiiu,^’ cried Hra. TemiMmY almost mth 
animation--'' 1 read but little: it was by chauce that I met with one 
of his books, andtlmy areasif IheardadM^&ieyispeakiiigta^^ 
Ah! 1 should l&e to see him P’ 

"Tm sure, madam/^ said the voice of a thxzd {mrsoiL m an aufri^re 
and rebuking accent, “ I do not see what good it wopjd do your im- 
mortal soul to SCO a man who writes Idle verses^ whioh appear to jae, 
indeed highly immoral. 1 mst looked into ihat mume tms 
and foumf nothing but trash— love-sonnets ana such stuff!** 

Mrs. Temt^leion made no reidy, and Lumley, m order to change the 
conversation, v/hich seemed a little too matriinanial for his taste^ said, 
rather awkwardly, You are returned very sooil sir.** 

" Yes, I don’t like waDdag in the raiar* 

"Bless me, it rains^ so it does— I had not ohs^ed ** 

^ "Arc you wet, eirP had you not better—** began the Wife 
timidly, 

" No, ma’am, I*m not wet, I thank you. By the bye, ne|)he^ this 
new author is a friend of yours. I wonder a man of his &mily would 
condescend to i;um author. He can come to no good. I hope you 
will drop his acquaintance— authors are veiy unprofitable assodates, 
I’m sure. I trust I shall see no more of Mr. Maltravers’ books in 
my house.” 

” Nevertheless^ he is well thought of, sir, and makes no mean figure 
in the world,” said liumley, stoutly ; for he was by no means dis^^sed 
to give up a friend who might be as useful to him as Mr. Yemi^eton 
himself. ^ 

"Eigurc, or no figure— 1 have not had many dc^diMs with 
in my dav; aud when lhad, I always repented ik Not SQUiid,^i&' 
not sound— all cracked somewhesre. Mrs. xempletom hayw4|tiS 
ness to get the J^raper-book— my h^socsk must be fresh It 
gives me quite a pmn in my knee, liumley, Will yod rbig the b^P 
Your aunt is very melancholy. True religion is not gloomy ; We will 
read a serinon on <^e|MfulnesB .** 

" So, so/* said Mr. Ferrers to himselt as he undressed that night— 
"I see that my unde is a IMe displeased withmy aunt’s nenmve 
face— a little jealous of her thinking of mythingbut bimself; i(Hni 
miem, I must work upon this discovewr - ft wilTuot do for them to 
live too happily with each other. And what with that lever, and what 
With his ambitious projects, 1 think 1 see a way to push tbe good 
things of this world a few inohes nearer to Lundey Ferrers.^* 
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CHAlFEfiE in. 

Tile ix^e tsoo of 

Alo^ the unOQkuidoiii eaith she wen<« 

Seemed that of one, horn with a jigtat 
IV) waUc some heavenUer eleiimt.**-rd^c^ 4ni^> 

♦ ♦ * <• Ceil It be \ 

that these fine Imftulses^ iheeetOfty thoughts 

Boxhlng with their o\m' bcantSf, are hut gjveii 

!rb smdie me the lovr- store of ymmyr**^JSrimtit, 

* * * Is ^e not too fair 

tolidifit of sweetest care > 

The month and toow toto 

It was two or thrae evenmga affeer the date bi tlia last chapter, aiid 
there was what the newspapers call “a select party^* in one of the 
ilioblest mansions in London. A young lady, 6n whoiu all eyes were 
beat, and whose beauty might have sei-ved tne painter for a model of 
a Semiramis or .Zenobia, more majestic than became h^r years, and so 
classically faultless as to have something cold and statue-like in its 
haughty lineaments, was movi^ through the crowd that murmured 
^plauses as die past. This lady was Florence LasccUes, the 
daughter of Lumlcrs great relation, tlie Earl of Saxingham, and 
supposed to be the richest heiress in England. Lord Saxingbam 
, hifitoelf drew adde iiffc di^ghter as she swept along. 

he m a wiiispcr, '^the Duke of is greatly 

■ fit^ick.with yo^4»be civiji to him*--I am about to present him.” 

^ ,;,, ;So^>saying, to a smalb dark, stiff-looking man, of 

tw(mty-<3^ of age, at liis left, ana introduced the Duke 

of to Lady Elorence Lascelies. Tlie duke was unmaniod \ it 
was an introdimon between the greatest mtek and the wealthiest 
heiness in the peerage. 

*^Lady Florence,” said Lord Saxingham, "is as fond of horaes as 
yeiusel^ duke, though not quite so go^ a judge.” 

" I confess I do like horses,” said the duke, with an ingenuous 
air. 

• Lord Sgifegluim moved away. 

Lady Morenoe stood mute— iine glance of bright concempt shot 
from her large eyes: her lip slightly curled, and she tlien half tumea 
amde, and seemed to forget that her new acquaintance w^as in ex- 
istence. 

His grace, -like most great personages, was not apt to take offence ; 
nor could he, indeed, ever suppose that any slight towards the Duke 

of could be intended ; still he thought it would be proper in 

jLady Florence to begin tlie conversation; Tor he himself* though not 
ii|hy, was habit iiallv silent, and accustomed to be saved the fatigue of 

eiraying the small charges of society. After a muse, seeing, how- 
ever, that Lady Florence remained speechless, he began— 
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••Toil ride flometimos in the Pank, Lady Itennee 
‘"^Very seldom,^* 

It is, indeed, tcte mxm for riding at tae$twit." 
did not say so/' 

"Hem— I tWght yon did*” 

Another pause. 

"Did you speak, Lady'IlorfflEiceP” 

"No/* 

" Oil ! I beg pardon— Lord Saadngbain i$ brikbag rary nreli” 

" 1 am gM you think so.” 

"Your picture in the exhibition scarcely does you justice, Lady 
Florence ; yet Lawrence is usually bapny.” 

"You are^ very flatterijiff,” said Lady Horcuoe^ with a lively and 
perceptible impatience in her tone and mtimer. The young boanty 
was tnoroughljr spoilt— and now all the scorn of a aeorniul nature was 
drawn forth, by Observing the envious eyes of the crowd were bent 

upon one whom the Duke of was actually talking to. Brilliant 

as were her own powers of couversatiou, she would not deign to 
exert them-— she was an arisioemt of intellect rather than birth, and 
she took it into her head that the duke was an idiot. She was very 
much mistaken. If she had but broken up the icc, she would have 
found that ths water below was not shallow. The duke, in fact,^like 
many other EngHshmen, though he did not like the trouble of show- 
ing forth, and had an ungainlv manner, was a man who had read a 
good deal, possessed a sound head and an honourable mind, though 
lie did not know what it was to love anybody, to Cim much for any. 
thing, nnd was at once perfectly sated ana yet 
for anatliT is the combmation of satiety and odntm. 

8t]j] Florence judged of him as 
the sedate, besides Mac wanted to proclaim to ^ 

else, how little she eared for dukes and 
fore, \v]l ii a slight inelination of her head, furnod and 
her hand to a dark young man, who Wa$ gasd^ Oil vincas* 
respectful hut unmist&ablo admiration which 
proud enough to despise. 

" Ah, sjLmor,” said she, 'in Italian, " I am so ghfetetef it is 

arebef, indeed, to find gemusm a crowd of natabifl^/f 
St) saying, the heiress sealed herself on one of 
couches wmch hold but two, and beckoned the Itidilm tO’jSah 
Oh, bow the vain heart of Castruccio Cesarini beat ol 

love, rank, wealth, already flitted before bun 1 / ’ 

"1 almost fancy,” said Castruccio, "that the old days Of romance 
are returned, when a queen 'could turn feom princes and warriob to 
listen lo a troubadour.” 

"Troubadours arc now more rare them warriors and princes,” re- 
plied Florence, with gay animation, which contrasted strongly with 
the coldness she had mwjifested to the Duke of — , "and therefore 
it would not now be a veiy great merit in a queen to fly from duluess 
and insipidity to poetry and wit” 

"Ah, say not wit,” said Cesarini; "wit is incompatible with the 
grave character of deep feelings incompatible with enthusiasBCi^ 
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%iit vtftt Ii;p 0 |i Lad; 

ittii dii^dir it&MbiLt ]iat ike intiuenee distinct 
tibldi^ waditol; 4 yvim fcsragner, "with her 
■Bm at fetd MjGb aatdtlie^twxmplaonof vain amrts, 
^ teet w wtttT wt^uld liare oifeaded lier 
trawdr {|te eotmMwtMOu lxiwef«^ into gowral chan- 
_ .^ed’ot Miaa ^oahr vitll. « xianath aud eloquence 
of the liifime. Waik thcgrth^ {xmfevsed, a new guest 
Camed, vliq, finm &e spot mbro be stood, engaged noth 
Saatiugham, Ittod a steadgr »ad amntudtiiig gaze upon the 

*' JaAj Florenoe has Meed huptered,** said this new guest. “1 
oobM not have co&eedslld that Ihglaitd boasted anv oue half so 
beauti^” * 

“^e certotok is handsosse, ptf d£» the Lascellcs cast 

of eoant^utaae,” re^ed Sanag]iam,’-*'*sM so gifted ' She is 
positivfdf Ieanied'-i):i;^ a liu dleu. 1 tiemble to think of the crowd 
of poets and paintentwhonn]! make a loitone out of her enthusiasm, 
ihtoe noHf, lAumey, 1 oaold wish ksr mamed to a man of sober 
sense, like the Duke of -I — ; for sober sense is exactly what she 
wants. Do obseirc, she hjts been just half an hourdirting with that 
odd-koking adventurer, a ^ignor Oesarini, merely because he writes 
sonnet; and wears a dress like a stage-player ! ” 

" It » the weakuws of the era, my dear lord,” said Lumley ; “ they 
like topatronise, am 'they dote upon all oddities from China monsters 
to enaoked poets, J||| { fiuuw, oy a xestleaa ^noe cast every now 
ap that my Beautiful cousin has in bar 

y,” letumed Lord Saxingham, 

ih hev for bjpkjng hearts and 

: grow steady at last, dp settle into the 

Lmnley, absently; "well, I will go 
toyBeif, I see die is growing tired of the signor. Z will 
r as to pe ducal jmptessiems, m^dear lord.” 
r dap pt,” replied the father; ^'she is an excellent giri, but 
‘radietorf. It was wery foolish to depnve me 
fortune. Gome and see me again soon, 
are going ateoadf ** 

1 Snglandi but of my prospecto and plans 

ley (prietk gUded inriv' to Il(»ence. There waa 
something in Ferrers that was remarkable from its very simplicity. 
Sis dear, sharp features, with the short hair and higa brow^^the 
ahsolato puii|M8 of ids tress, and the tioisaless, easy, self-coUeoted 
ef pUhis metkms, made a strong ooatrato to the showy TemHim, 
sitte he now stood. Hormwe looked up at him with rome 
. . ^rise at his intnuuon. 

‘*®*‘ you d^*t recoBeet me!” said Luml^, with his pkasont 
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yoar Alonzo* 

■' tbe worattittqr ot<^ in «b4 tiw 4N9' oMft 

Don’t you remmber how you tren^hlfd wfam X you ixtiA 
«t0J7, w wo 

< f^nronf^lw «• ««t«uui# cpii?*’* 

“Oh!” cried Florence, "it is indeifd yoB, my de8ifc<toai»!**s«>y 
dear LumlcyJ What m^/nsUf tviioe we patted ! * 

"Don’t talk of we— it is an n^ word to a man of my yoats. 
Pardon, signor, if I oistnzb you.” 

- And here Lomley, with a low how, did woolly into ^ace ndmda 
Gesarini, who had snOy risen, left vacant for him. Oastroeoio hc^m 
disconcerted ; but Fl 9 ience m fonotten Inm in ha thd^ at seow 
Loinley, and Gesarini koved &btmentediy away, and aeated himsw 
at a distance 

"And I come back,” oontianed Lnmley, "to find you a oondnned 
beauty and a professions coqnsfte— Don’t blush I ” 

“ Do they, indeed, call me a coguettc ? ” 

" Oh, yes,— fa once the world is just.” 

" Perhaps 1 do deserve the leproacln Oh, Lumley, how 1 despise 
all that I see and heat ! ” 

"What, even the Dnke of— f " 

" Yes, I fear even the Duke of is no eac^on! ” 

" Your fatha win go mad if he hea yon.” 

" My fatlia !— my poa mtha I— yn^ he tlin^n the ukaost that X, 
Flaeuce Lasodles, am made fa, is to wea a dMal 
the best balls in LondOm” 

** And way what was Florence LaseeHes made , , 

" Ah ! 1 owm answa the question. I ^ m ImSmMwp 
D isdain” t 

“ You are an enigma— but X wiQ takp palm vm I 

solve you.” 

" 1 defy you.” 

“ ThiOKs— betta defy than desjpise.” 

“ Oh, you must be strangely altoed, if 1 eandespiBeynH.” 
“Indeed! what do ■youremembactf me P” ' 

" That jm were frank, bold, and therefyr^ X suppoie, tme 1— kuit 
yon shocked my aunts and my fatha hy TOnr ooirlfeniiit Ik the 
vulgar hypocrisies of oa conventional life. Oh, no S I eanikot dmpise 
you.** 

Iiumley raised his eyes to those of Floence— he gnaed on ha tong 
and earnestly— ambittons hopea rose high within him. • 

"My fair cousin,” said he, in an altered and aeiioQS tone, “I see 
something m y our spirit kindie^ to nune ; and Imn 'glad that yours 
IS one of the earliest voices vjoh condrm my new residvls on my 
return to busy Engknd I ” 

“ And those resolves P ” 


17® Msmx w^riLkrkm, 

iwa iiaid ambitus/* 

*^ jy^^,^ambifitm! How iitojr false portraits ajre :^ 

Irailey tboxight he had fomid a Me to the heart ef his cousin, and 
he began to expatiate, with nnnsnal elocjueneo, on the nobleness of 
TOt daring sk which ** lo^ angels heaven ” Florence listened to 
hip with attentioiL bnt not with sympathy, iuniley vi^as deceived. 
IBs Ivas not an ambitibh that oouid' . attract thci^astidions bnt high- 
sonled Idealist. The selfishness of his nature broke out in all the 
wfiintiiuents that he fended would aekn to her mCstnClevated. Place 
—power- titles— all these objects were low and wgar to one who 
saw them daily at her feet. 

At a distance, the Duke of continued from time to time to 

direct Iris cold gaze at Plrfenoe. He did not like her the less for not 
seeming to court him. He had sometliing generous within him, and 
^uld understand her. He went away at 1^ and thought seriously 
of Florence as a wife. Not a wife for compakopship, for frimdsiiip, 
for love : but a wile who ootdd take the trouble of rank off his hands— 
do him laonpur, and raise hiin an heir, who he might Hatter himself' 
Would be his own. 

Pim hk comer also, with dreams yet more vain and daring, 
Castmedo Ceaarini Cast his eyes upon the queen-like brow of the 
great heiress. O h , y es, she had a soul— she could disdain rank and 
revere genius ! a triumph over De Montaigne^Malti-avers— 

aU the world, if he, the neglected poet, could wk the hand for which 
the magiiates of the eaith sighed k vak ! Pure and loft v as he 
thought himself, it was hex birth and her wealth which Cesarini 
adored k Florence. And Lumley, nearer perhapa to the prize than 

on (^nverskg^ with eloquent lips and 
f^arkiiag eyes, while his cold heart was planning every word, dictating 
every glance, and laying out (for the most wondly are often the most 
visionaiy) the chart for a royal road to fortune. And Florence 
Iksee&es, when the crowd bad dispersed anti she souglit her 
chamber, forgot all. three; and with that morbid romauoe often 
peculiar to those for whom Fate smiles the most, mused ov# the 
ideal image of the one she coM love— “ in maiden meditation not 
,;''likoy*'froe ! ** 


CHAPTER IV. 

** In nteib vesfitnr^ haM dtepen<J|la vires, 

£t vaiUi pcenas fortiii In ip80 

*♦ TUjsn jriitipht ray to , 

A Uipusand vc^mnes would be written there.”— IE arl op SmbNO. 

was at the height of his reputation ; the 
Work which he had deemed the crisis that was to make or mar Mm 
was the most brilliantly successful of j^yehad yet committed to the 

* I had tlie strengrth of a ma lman to my cost, and employed Hiat ttmigth 

In my own punishment. 
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g iblic. . ^ did as much for it as marit, as is ima% 

6 cte ^tli worKs that become We may 

hammer away at the casket with stroa^ am and good bitri^os^ and 
all in Taiu;-rwheii some a bamess sia^oke^M 

on the head, and we secure the treasure. 

It was at this timei when 

respected, run after^that Ilrnflli Iro fi 

was no active or |^ble diseasE^ but a general htuabSify of : thd 
nerves, and a langtiM sinking , of the whole {hune. Bis mbbtirs 
began, perhaps, to tcQ aga;h^ Hm. In (^Hcr he had 'J^ as 
active as a huntit of the chamok and thh haniy of |]# &ame 

counteracted the effects of a r^tless and ardent inind. eminge 
from an athletic to a sedentary habit of Efe— tiie w^ and tear <rf the 
brain— the absorbing passion for knowledge whidi .day and night 
kept all his faculties in a stretch, made strange havoc in a consti- 
tution naturally strong. The poor author ! how few persons under- 
stand, and forbear with, and pity him I He sdls his health and youth 
to a rugged taskmaster. And, 0 bEnd and selfish worltL you expect 
him to be as free of maimer, and as pleasant of Cheer, and m egum of 
mood, as if he were passing the most agreeable and hedthftd existence 
that pleasure could afford to smooth the wrinkles of the mind, or 
medicine invent to regulate the nerves of the body ! But theife was. 
besides all this, another cause that operated gainst the snoefessful 
man !— His heart was too Solitary. He liyed without the sweet house- 
hold ties— the connections and anntieS he formed exmted for a moment, 
but pssessed no charm to cojnfort or to soothe. Cfeveland resided so 
much in the country, and was of so much calniser a'tmirnowim^ ai«L 
so much more advanced in age, that with all the frienosidp, thit siw 
sisted between them, thm'e ws none of that daily add famite inter- 
change of confidence which affectionate natures 
food of Hfe. Of his brother (as the reader will coniccture irmnnetcr 
having been formally presented to him) Enicst saw but little. Cclone* 
Maltravers, one of the gayest and handsomest m<m of li$ tiipe, 
married to a fine lady, liv^ principidly at Paris, except When, for a 
few weeks in the shooting season, he filled his country house with 
companions who had nothing in ct>mmon with JSriiest; the^^ 
corresponded regular^ every quarton and saw eatih ’other ' once a 
year— this was all thbir intercourse. Ernest Haltiuvbrs stood i^u the 
world aldhe, witli that cold but anxious Bpectre— RepuWioU, 

It was late at night, l^fore a table covert with the nlontlui^ds . 
of erudition and thought sat a yomig mw^with a jide a^d wo’tti 
countenance. The clock in the ipom told with a f^stihgdfetdnbjtuess 
every moment that lessened the’ journey to tlm ■ griye. There \vas an 
anxious and expectant expression on the face of the student, jind fiom 
time% time he glanced to t}ie;clock, and muttered to •hiuiscli’. Was 
it a letter from some adored mistress— the soothing flattery iVom some . 
aiaghty arbiter of am and letters— that the ybimg man eagerly, 
ah^ted? No; the aspn*er was forgottoti in 'the valetudinarian. 
Ernest Malt ravel’s was wtl^ting the visit of his physician, wliom ^ 
that kte hour a sudden th<^rat had iiiduccd him to summon frOtn Ids 
rest, At ioiigih ihe wcll®bwu kiiotik was heard, and in a few 




^&i^mA. He ^ ’’^ect m 1k$ 
r.fiWC3lq«y of Docfcmen# aadk^ ^ 

^ lear m!. Maltw^w, what is tmsP Bw" are yef-^tiot 
^SLl hope — *106 relftpse— pulse low imd jwegruary I aee, Imt' 
j[. xou are umous. 

Dcrfcor/’ said the student, I did not send for you at this twue of 
aroju the idle fear or ifcetM oaprioo of an invalid. Bat wtei I 
daw you this motnixt^ you d^ned some hints whidi have hauntOd 
V nm ever since. Much that it Betts the conscienoe and the soul to 
mshd to without loss of time, depcmds upon my foil knowle^gm of 

real state. If I understand jm ridhtfy, I may have but a short 
time to live— is it so f ” 

*‘Indoedl” said the doot(m turainj^away his face; "you have 
exajrgjerated my meaning. I did not say that you were in what we 
tecbSoaUy rail danm.^’ 

Am I then likety to be a fos^-lived manf ** 

The doctor coughed—" That u uuoertam, my dear young friend,” 
said he, after a pause. 

"Be plain with me. The plsms of U£e must he based upon such 
calculations as we can reaaonably form of its probable dumfeton. Do 
not fancy that I am weak enou^ or coward caouah to shrink from 
any abyss which I iiave approached unconsciously; 1 desire— I adjure 
-—nay, 1 command you to be 

There was an earnest and solemn dignity in Mb patienfs^ voice and 
manner w^hioh deeply touched and impress^ the good physician. 

" I wiU answer you frankly ” said he ; ‘ Wmt overwork the nerves 
* and tSjie brain ; if you do not relax, you w2l subject yourself to Con- 
firmed feeasc and premature death. For eevcmlrmonihs— perhaps 
for years to come— you should wholly Cease from literary labour. Is 
this a hard sentence ? You are rich and young— cn|oy yourself while 
you can." ^ ’ 

MMtravers appeared satisfied— changed the couvetsatian— talked 
, easily on other matters te a few minutes ; ncu* was it till he had dis- 
ndSaed his physician that he broke forth with the thoughts that were 
banung in him. 

" Oh ! " cried he aloud, as he rose and paced the room with ripid 
strides; "now, when I sec before me the broad and luminous path, 
am 1 fo be condemned to halt and tom aside P A vast empire rises on 
my view, greater than that of Cfissars and conquerom— an empire 
durable ana universal in the souls of men, that time itself cannot 
overthrow ; and Death BMatte with me, side by side, and the skeleton 
hand waves me back to iii| nothingnei» of common men.” 

He paused at the casement— he threw it open, and leant forth and 
for air. Heaven was serene and still, as morning came coldly 
amongst. Ihe waning stars; and the haunts of men, in their 
thorouamre of Idleness and of plmure, were desolate and void. No- 
thing, impNature, was awake. 

" AndJE^O stajrs!” mpmured Maltravers, from the depth of his 
excitedSfifot— "if Ihave oeen insensible to your solemn beauty— if 
.theHcavenandtbeEarthhadbemtomfeibwt as air and clay— if I w^ere 
one of a dull and dim-eyed herd— I might live on, ?uiddrop mto the 



|pr«£aM4|w#WuafTmproEtal^ B u beo^se t 

nr w gam ^hpO^ m immoit^ b<^, mt IHe Ahiycs Mi> 
ftbmels op li!!e^»ilMm Away ! I will not h^to Muse Imman wtl 
iwcnutoii«^«iid fianstdc? life as a tbing tpreafer than the thisgtl 
I vonld live lor. My choice is made, §$07 is more persnssfeB 
mB the jptaro ” 

Be ttiinu»l impatientlr fecwi the oasemest^his erm fla^ied—his 
dkest hedved-^-he trod the ehamber with a monarch’s air. All the 
oalcohddons of prudence, all the tame and methodical reasonings with 
which, from tinie to time, he had sought to sober down the impetnWttls 
man into the calm machine, faded afway before the burst of awM and 
eotnmanding passions that swept over his souL Tell a man, in the 
full tide of ms triumplis, that he bears death within him; and whtd 
crisis of thought can be more startling and more terrible ! 

Mahravers hud, as wc have seem cared little for fame, till fame had 




ijps now o6ii|oo^are bronchi to light a new tmtik 

that demanded enfotooment or defeime. Hivalry and competition 
chafed his blood, and kept hia, Sumltics at their full speed. He had 
the generous race-horse spirit* of emulation*— Ever in action, ever in 
process, cheered on by tho,siM?C)a«TO of foes, even piore than by the 
applanse (friends, the dew'Of glory had become the habit of ex- 
istence. - When we have Commenced a career, what stop is there till 
the grave f— where is the definite bamer of that ambition which, like 
the eastern oird, seems ever on the wing, and nevei* rests upon the 
earth F Our names are not settled till our death ; the ghosts of what 
we have done are made our haunting monitors— our scouiging 
avengers— if ever wo cease to do, or fell short of the younger oast. 
Repose is oblivion; to pause is to unravel all the web that we nave 
woven— until tlie, tomb closes over us, and men, just when it is too 
late, strike the fair balance between ourselves and our rivals ; and we 
arc measured not by the least, but by the greatest, triumphs we have 
achieved. Oh, what a crushing sense of impotence comes over u$. 
when we feel that our frame cannot support our mind— when hand 

can no longer execute what the soul actively as ever, oonoeives and 
desires !— Qie quick life tied to the dead form— the ideas fresh as im- 
mortjalify, gasmng forth rich and golden, and the broken nerves, and 
the aching ftame, and the weaij eyes I— flie spirit athirst for liberty 
and heaven — and the damning, choking ocmsciousness that we 
are walled up and prisoned in a dungeon that must be our burial<* 
place ! Talk not of freedom— there is xu) sneh thing as freedom to a 
man whose body is the gaol, whose infirmities are the racks, of his* 
genius 1 

Maltravers paused at last, and threw himself on liis sofiE^ wearied 
and exhausted. Involuntanly, and ee a half unconsoidUs means of 
escaping from his conflicting and profitless emotions^ he turned to 
several letters, which had for hours lain unop<med <p. hm table. Every 
one, the seal of which he broke, seemed tamock his state— every one 
seemed to attest the felicity of his ferimes. Some b&^ke the 
admiring sympathy of the h&hest and the wised— one ofered him a 
brUliant opening into pnbUc Cfe-’^-fmother (it was from Glevelnad) was 


appirtibationof apmpheti^^ 

aojruriesareatlaatfuiiQUed. At tnat letter Maltraversaigbed deepi3[ and 
paniicd before lie turned to the others. Thd last he opened was in an 
hand, nor mis any name a&ed to it. Like all x^-riters of 
3OT^note, Maitravcrs was in the habit of receiving anonymous letters 
of praise, censure, w'aming, and exhortation— especially from young 
at boarding-schools, and old ladies in the country ; but there 
wae that in the first sentences of the letter, which he now opened 
with a careless hai^ tliat riveted his attention. It was a small and 
beautiful handwriting, yet the letters wei^ more clear and bold than 
they usually are in feminine xaligraphy. 

^^Emest Maltravei's/’ began this singular effusion, "have you 
weighed yourself P-rAi*e you aware of your bapimities ?— Do you feel 
that for you there may be a more da4^h3(^ reputation tlian that which 
appears to content you P You who seem io pencitrate into the subtlest 
vrindings of the human heartiand to hamesuim^ through 

a glassT^you, whose thoughts sisAd forth Uke armies marshalled m 
defence of truth, bold and dauntless, imd without a stain imon their 
glittering armour j-^-are you, at your age, and with your advantages, 
to bury yours^ amidst books and scrolls f Do you forget that 
action is the grai^d career for men who think as you do ? W ill this 
word-weighing and pictm^writmg— the CK)ld eulogies of pedants-4he 
listless praises of literary idlers, content all the yeamiuffs of your am- 
bition? You were uot made solely for the closet ; 'The Dreams of 
Pindus, and the Aonian Maids ’ cannot endure through the noon of 
manhood. You are too practical for the mere poet, and too poetical 
to sink into the dull tenor of a learned life. liiavc never seen you, 
yet I know you— I read your spirit in your page ; that aspiration for 
something better and greater than the great and the good, which 
colours eSl your passionate revelations of yourself and others— cannot 
be satisfied merely by ideal images. You cannot be contmited, aa 
poets and historians mostly are, by becoming great only from delineat- 
ing great men. or imagining great events, or describing a great era. 
Is it not worthier of you to de what you fancy or relate ? Awake, 
Maitravcrs, awake ! Look into your heart, and feel your proper 
destinies. And who am 1 that thus address you?— a woman 
whose soul is fiU^ with you— a woman, in whom your eloquence 
has awakened, amidst frivolous and vain circles, the sense of a 
new existence — a woman who would make you, vourself, the 
embodied, id^ of your own thoughts and dreams, and who would 
ask from earth no other lot than that of following you on the road of 
fame with the eyes of her heart. Mistake me not ; I repeat that I 
have never seen you, nor do I wish it; you might be other tlian I 
imsgiue, and I should hase an idol, and be left without a worship. 
I am a kind of visionary Bosicrucian: it is a spirit that I adore, and 
not a being like myself. You imagine, pwhaps, that I Imve some 
purpose to serve in this— I have no object in administering to your 
vanity ; and, if I iudge yjm rightly, this letter is one that might 
make you vain without a olush. On, the admiration tliat does not 
spring from holy and profound sources of emotion— how it saddens us 
or disgusts ! I have had my sliare of vulgar homage, and it only 



ifi^iS:e&m fecl4ou% J m richer ftiro yon have yoniii 
-ri Bave ^hat: tii# caJB; Beauty. ^oitker siiAes, youth, uor 
beauty ever gave me the silent ana deep Imppinees I expenenw^ when I ; 
thiiik of you. Thiais a worship that ini^ht, I repeat^ well make even 
you vain. Tliink of these words, I implore you. Be wortliy, not of 
ray thoughts, but of the shape in wliich they represent you; and every 
ray of glory that suiTounds you wiU- brigiiten ray own way, and in* 
spire me with a kindred emulation. 3PareweH.*Hr. may write to ytm 
again, but you will never discover me ; and in life: j pray that we may 
never jneot!” 


OHAJPm V. 

♦* d«tf list of nobles next let Amri grace.** 

AbifaleH und AcMtgpheU 

Sine me vaolvnm temims zie quod dem mlhi 
Laboria.** Tke. 

"I CAH^T think,” said (mo of a group of young men^ loitering by the 
steps of a club-house in St. Janies V Street—'" I can’t think what has 
chanced to Maltravers* Do you observe (as he walks -there— -the 
other side of the way) how muoli he is altered ? He stoops like an 
old man; and hardly ever Itfta his eyes from the ground. He certainly 
seems sick and sad!” 

'"Writing books, I suppose.” 

""Or privately married;” ^ 

Or growing too rich— -rich men are always unhappy beings.” 

"" Ha, Feitei’s how are you ?” 

"" So~~so ! What’s the news ?” replied Luraley. 

"" Eat tier pays forfeit.” 
oil ! but in politics P” 

"" Hang politics I— are you turned politician P” 

At rny age, what else is there left to do P’V . 

""I thouglit so, by your hat; all politicians sport odd-looking 
hats : it is very remarkable^ but that is the great symptom of the 
disease.” . 5 ' 

"" Myhatl— it odd?” said Ferrew, taking off the commodity in 
question, and seriously regarding it. 

"" Why, who ever saw such a Drim ?” 

""Glad you think so.” 

"" Why, Ferrers P” 

""Because it is a prudent policy ih this (muntry to surrender some; 
tiling tiiiling up to ridicule. If people can abuse your hat or youir 
carnage, or the shape of your nose, or a wart on your cliin, thw let 
slip a thousand more important matters. ’Tis the wisdom of the 
camel-driver, who gives up his gown for tlra. camel to tramiJle on, that 
he may escape himself.” 

* SufTer me to employ my spare time in some kind of labour. 
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“How drollj’oa anj, DPcrien! WiSl, I oW t<u» in »nd lead tiu 
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5By ray visits, and wgoioeia my ili." ,, , . . ^ 

’ ' you j W tt» 1[^ your Mena. Mateavers, has Juw 
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with him t" , 

“Laramitins;. perhaps, that he, to<x does not wear an odd hat for 
gentlemen Hke you to laugh at, and leave the rest of Mm m peace. 
Good day.” 

On went ^etroriL and soon found Mmfdf in the Mail of the Park. 
Her® he was joined by Mr. PempletcHL, 

“Well, Limley,” said the latter (and it may be here remarked, 
that 3dr. Templeton now ethihtted towards h» nephew a greater 
respect of manner and tone than he had thought it necessary 
to observe before)— “wdl, Xsaid^, and have you seen Lord Sax- 


namr 4 I 

‘I33ti!.ve, fiir ; tfatt I regret to sagr 

“ I thcmgtt 80-4 thought it,” toerrupted Templeton.: “no gra- 
titude iupublio men— no wish, m Mgh place, to honour virtue ! ” 

“Jfarocm me; Lord temghm declares that he should be de- 
lighted to forward your views— that no man more deserves a peerage; 
but that— 

“ Ob, yes ; always ^ ^ ” 

“mt that there are so many claimants at present whom it is im- 
possible to satisfy ; and— and— but I feel I ought not to go on*” 

^^Ptoeed, sir, Ibeg” 

“Why^vthen, Lota Saadng^mm is (I must be fraui) a man who 
a great regard for his otra faanihr. lour marriage (a source, my 

dear unde, of the greatest gratification to me] cuts off the probable 
chance of your fortune and title, if you acquire the latter, aosoend- 
ing to — 

Yourself!” put in Templeton, drily. “Your relation seems, 
fotifhe first time, to have discovered how dear your interests are to 
him .” " 

“For me, individually, sir, my relation does not care a rush— but 
he cares a great deal for any meirberof his house being rich and in 
high station. It increases the rauge and credit of his coimeotions ; 
arm Lord Saxm^am is a Uian whom connections help to keep 
great To be plam with you, he will not stir in this husinoss, because 
Ee does not see how his kihsman is to be benefited, or his house 
^gtre^h^ed.” 

“Ktbfic virtue !”^clain{ed Templeton. 

“Tirtue, my dear uncle, m a fexnf^e : as long as she is private pro- 
perty, ahe js excellent ; but Publia Virtue, like any other public lady, 
18 a commimpfostitute.^^ 

^*Psi™!^lgranted Templeton, who was too much out of humour 
to read '‘ms nephew the lecture he might otherwise have done 
upon t]te4mprcmety of Ms siimle; for Mr. Templeton was one 
of thode men who hdid it vicious to talk of vice as existing in the 
wmidi he was very much shocked to hear anything callea by its 
proper mune.. 
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not Mis. Tompletoa^o^ OQimectioiitiliat 

*^Kc^ sit P’ cried the in a toioe of ^ 

to hear it— bnt we cannot carpoct all )m Im^ 
maxriad for you hare a haop^ home, a t^uaroiag infe^this is 
better than a title and a &ae lady. 

Mr4 Lnmley Petrers, you must spaire m ydnr ccmsrfatioas, My 
wife——** 

Loros you dearly, I date say,** said the imjertorhabte nephew. 
** She has so much sentiment, is so fond of poetry. Oh> te$, she must 
love one who has done so much for her " 

"Done so much; what do youmeanP** 

"Why; Avith your fortune— your station— your juSt ambition— jrou, 
who miffht have mairicd any one : nay» by remsinmg unmarried, hare 
conciliated all my interested, selnsh relations. \mg them— you have 
married a lady without connections— and what mciltMJOuld you do for 
her?” 

" Pooh, pooh : you don't know all.** 

Here Templeton stopped short, as if about to say too much, and 
frowned; then, after a pause, he resumed, Luml6y, I have marrie4 
it is true. You may not be my hrir, but I wall anwce it up to y<m— 
that if you deserve my affection/* 

"Mydearunc ” 

" Don't interrupt me, I have projects for you. Let our interests 
be the same. The title may y^ descend to you. I may have no 
male offspring— meanwhile, draw on me to any teMpmim amount 
—young men have expenses— but be prudent, and if you to 
get on in the world, never let the world detect you in a scrape. 
leave me now.” ^ 

** My best, my heartfelt thanks 1 ** 

" Hush— sound Lord Saxingham again ; I and will have this 
bauble— I have set my heart on it.** So sayiog, Temple;^ waved 
away Ms nephew, and musingly pursued his path towards Hyde Park 
Comer, where his carri^ awaited him. As soon as he entered his 
demesnei^ he saw his wife’s daughter miming across thb lawn to greet 
him. His heart softened ; he checked the carriage and desoendea: he 
caressed he^ he played with her, he laughed as she Ihnghed. No 
parent could be more fond. 

" Lumley Perrers has talent to do me honOtir,** said he^ anxicusly, 
"but his principles seem unstable. However, surely that c^p^ man«» 
Rr is the sign of a good heart ! *^ 

Meanwhile, Ferrers, in high spirits, took his way ib Ernest’s hbuse. 
His friend was not at home, but Ferrers neyCr Wanted a hoSt’f pre* 
sence iu order to be at home hhnsblf. Books were round lam in 
abundance, but Ferrers was not one of those who read for amusement. 
He threw himself into an easy-cham and weaving new meshes 
of ambition and intrigue. At length the door opened, imd Haltravers 
entered. 

" Why, Ernest, how ill you are looking! ** 

" I have not been well, but I am now recovering. As phyrici^ 
recommend change of air to ordinary patients-^sol am about lo try 
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in A mw oluraoter. 

*' of a tmUifi inaar^l lave ontejMd 'BO^x/bi^f' , 

“ Tott astoiuBli me !— 1 Imre toad % tbis momiDg. 1 iKe 

not erea a vacauay^ much less m electioa/^ 

It is all maiwed by tbo lawyer and iba banker III otber ni^rds, 
xtty seat is a dose borongb.” 

No bore of constituents. I congratulate and envy. I wisn I 
were in parliament myself/* 

You ! I never fancied you Wtten bjy the poUticai mania/* 
Political !— no. IM it is the most rcspeciabte vray, with luck, of 
living on the public. Better than swmdlibag/* 

A candid way of viewing the questiem. But, I thought at one 
time you were hidf a Bentliamite, and ttot your motto was, * The 
greatest happiness of the greatest number/* 

“ The greatest number to me is number o»e. I agree with the Py- 
thagoreans— unity is the perf^ pmoiple of creation! Seriously, 
how can vou mist^e the ^lErndples of opinion for the principles ol 
conduct r I am a Benthamite, a beaevomt, as a^ logic3Uin--bat the 
moment I leave the oloset for the world, 1 lay aside speculation for 
others, and act for myself/* 

“You are, at least, more frank than prudent in these confes- 
sions ** 

“ There you arc wrong. It is by affecting to be worse than we are 
that wo became popular --and we get credit for being both honest and 
practical fcHo^. My unde’s mistidce is to be a hypocrite in words : 
it rarely answers. Braatik in words, and nobody will suspect hypo- 
crisy in your designs.” 

- Malt ravers gazed liard at Ferrers— something revolted and dis- 
pleased his high-wrought Platonism in the easy wisdom of bis old 
friend. But he felt, almost for the first time^ that Feri’ers was a man 
to get on in the world— and he sighed j — 1 hope it was for the 
world’s sake. 

After a diori conversation on indifferent matters, Cleveland was 
announced ; and Ferrers, who coxild make nothing put of Cleveland, 
soon withdrew. Ferrers was now becoming an economist in his 
time. 

“ My dear Maltravcrs/’ said C’evelaad when they were alone, “ 1 
am so glad to see you ; tor, in the first place, 1 rejoice to find you are 
extending vour career of usefulness.” 

“ UfiWne^ let me think so ! Life is so uncertain and so 
short, we cannot too soon bring the little it can yield into the 
peat commonwealth of the Beautiful or the Honest ; and both be- 
lon||l|p make up the Useful. But in politics, and in a highly 
artlSipl state, what doubts beset us ! what darkness surrounds I u 
we OTffive at abuses, we juggle with our own reason and integrity— 
if wo attack them, how much, how fatally we may derange that 
solemn and conventional ofoiEE which is the mainspring of the 
vast machine I Uow Mttle, too, can one man, whose ta&ta may 
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wi be in ib»k coarse road-^m that toephitlc aibu^phere^ be enabled 
toeffectr* 

" He may Cfibct avast deal even irftbont dk^toence or labour ;'-;‘he 
mav effect a vast deal il hc can set one cauimpSp amidst^a crowd of 
seMsb ^vants aud beated fanatics, of aia hoih^ and dispassionate 
man. He may effect more, if ho may serve the representa- 
tives rf that hitherto unrepresented thm^— Litemiure^ if he redeem, 
by an ambition above place and emolument, tbe character for sttbser- 
vienoe that oonrt-poeta have obtained for letters--4£ he may prove that 
speculative knowfodge is not disjoined from the practicai world, and 
niaintain the dignity of disinterestedness that should belong to learn- 
ing. But the end of a scientific morality is not to serve others only, 
but also to perfect and accomplish our individual selves ; our own 
souls are a solemn trust to our own lives. Yon are about to add to 
your experience of human motives and active mint aaod whatever 
additional wisdom you acquire will become equally evident and 
equally useful, no matter whether it be communicated through action 
or in books. Enough of this, my dear Ernest. I liave conle to dine 
with you, and make you accompany me to-niAt to a house where 
you will be welcome, and I think interested, ^ay, no excuses. I 
have promised Lord Latimer that he shall make your acquaintance, 
and he is one of the most eminent men with whom political life will 
connect j'ou.” 

And to this change of habits, from the eloset^ to the senate, had 
MallTavers been induced by a state of health, which, with most men. 
would have been an excuse for indolence. Indolent lie could not 
iie ; he had truly said to Eerrers, that " actjpn was the condition of 
lus being.” If THOUGHT, with its fever and aching tension, had been 
too severe a task-master on the nerves and brain, the coarse and 
liomely pursuit of practical politics would leave the imagination and 
intellect in repose, while it would excite the hardier qualities and 
gifts, which animate without exhausting. So, at least, hoped Maltra- 
vora. He remembered the profound saying in one of his favourite 
Gennaji authors, that to keep the mind ^ body in perfect health, 
it is necessary to mix habitually and betimes in the common affairs of 
men.” And the anonymous corresnondontj—had her exhortations 
any influence on his decision P I know not. But when Cleveland 
left tiim, Maltravers unlocked his desk, and re-perused the last letter 
he had received from the Unknown. The iaH letter!— yes, those 
epistles had now become frequent. 
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CHATZm TL 

Mot <tk VOS yew, 4VW qnitdrall ee»Uteqi>et*«gtit o* doittoncfbo: q:aelwaM8U* 
U ett ipomtaot cMMo qu* » vMm sibloitit 1m de M«iam 

Ax Lord Latimer’s Imase wen iutsem%d some of those 

pexaoDs who are lardy foosd togetheifi&Londonsooiety: forbosinms, 
pdities, aud Jitcsvioie, dmMm off t&e laost enunent me^ aod usually 
leave to ImusestiiatTeodbrew'trodd lljN^ better thaamdoleatisni 
or ostentatious sresHh. Brao the yaam mm of nkonue turn up 
their noses at palrties iumr<a-da78, am fiudsoeiety bore. But th«e 
are some dosen m’tm houses, the owners whidi are both apart 
from am above the^mshitas, in which a foreigner may see, colleoted 
under the same roof, maiqr of the most Temadcable men cf busy, 
tiuwghtfid, majestic BuglaoA Iiord Latimm: himself been a 
csbinet minister. Be retired from public life on pretenoe of illdmaltii; 
but, in reality, because its undons bustle was not oonwenial to a 
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reputation and an excellent cook ke ei^oyed a great popul^ty^ Mh 
TOhliis own prty and the vodd in gen^;^ and he was the centre 
of a small but distingqj$he<^ circle <u acquaintodie, who drank Lati- 
mer’^ and quoted Ij^vtnnet’s saym^, and Imed Latimer much 
better^ becauBC^ not beiM author aft daimster^ heinras not in their wxy. 

Lord Latimer received Maltravers with marked courtes;f, and even 
deference, and invited Mm to join his own whist4able|NrMch was one 
of the highest compliments hid loordship c6uld pav to his intellect. 
But when his guest refused the nroffmreu honour, the earl tuinaed hhn 
over to the countess, as havitm h^me the propertv of the woman- 
kind ; and was soon immersed^in his afpiVations lor the odd ta(k. 

While Haltravers was conversing with Iiady Latimer, he happened 
to raise his eyes, and saw opposite to him a^ young lady of su^ re- 
markable beauty, that he oomd scarcely refmn from an admiring ex- 
clamation.-— ‘‘ And who,” he asked, r^or^jing himself, is that lady? 
It is strange that ^en X ^ho go so little into the world, should oa 
compelled to inquire the name of One iirfaose beauty must already have 
made her oelebrateii” 

"Oh, Lady Plorenoe LasipeHes— she ^came out last year. She is, 
indeqd, most brilliant, yet more so in mind and accomplishments than 
face. 1 must be allowed to introduce you.” 

At this offer, a strange ehyness, and as it were reluctant distrusV 
seized MaSttavers-— a kind tff presentiment of danger and evil. He 
drew ba^ and would have rmSb some excuse, but Lady Latimer did 

♦ Tbfi WWane of yow wit gives so great a lustre to your complexion and your 
syfB, tUst the^h it seems that wit should only reach tlie ears, it is altog«lte 
that yours dasrles the eyes. 
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his mi wss slmdy fay the side of Lady 

Xlomiee Laacelles^ A momeat moire» mi faeckonkg to Malttavers. 
ihe coustess him to the' My. As he bowed and seated 

himself beside his new lusquaiatimoe, he could not but observe that 
her cheeks were mStmi with the most lively blushes^ and that she 
received him with a oonfusicm not tmoomcm even in ladies just brought 
out. and just introduced to *^a lion. He was rather puiBsled t&n 
Mattered by these tokens of an embamasment^ somewhai akm to his 
own; wd the first f^w sentences of their conversation passed off with 
a o^ash awkwardness and reserve. At this moment, to the surprise, 
perhaps to the relief, of Ernest, they Were joined by Lumley Ferrers, 
Ah, Ekwrence, 1 kiss your hands— 1 am charmed to find you 
acduainted with my mend Maftravers,” 

"And Mr. Ferrers, what makes him so kteto-mght?^' asked the 
fair Florence^ with a suddem ease which rather startM Maltravers, 

" A dtdl dinner, mla imi I have no other excuse/^ And Fetrers, 
sliding into a vacant chair cm the other side of Lady Florence, con* 
versed volubly and unceasingly, as if seeking to monopoKse her 
attention. ’ ' 

Ernest had imtbeensomuohcaptivatedwxiihthemanper of Florence 
as he had been struck with her beauty, and now, seeing her apparently 
engaged with another, he rose and quietly moved away. He was soon 
one of a knot of men who were conversing op the absorbing topics of 
the d^: and as by degrees the exciting subject brought out his 
natural eloquence and masculine sense, the talked became fisrteners, 
the knot widened into a circle, and he nimself was uncemsciousiy the 
object of generfd Mention and respect, 

^‘And what thihk you of Mr. Maltravers ?” asked Fcitcrs, care- 
lessly : '' does he keep up yqtir expectations 
Lady Florence had sunk into a retcrie, and Fejrrers repeated his 
question. - 

"‘He is yotmgsr than I imagined Ifim,— and— and 

“Handsomer, 1 suppose, you mean,^^ 

“ No ! calmer and less animated,” 

“He seeius animated enough nOW.” said Fenm ; “ but your lady- 
like conversation failed in staking the Promethean spark. ‘ Lay that 
flattering unction to your soul.* ” 

“ Ah, you are right— he must have thought me very ” 

“Beautiful, no doubt." 

“Beautiful !— I hate the word, Lumley, I wish I wore not hgnd- 
iome— I might thenget some credit for my inteflect.” 

“ Humph r* said Ferrers, fiogniflcaatly. 

“ Oh, you don’t tliink so, sceptic," s^d Florence, shaking her head 
with a sBght laugh, and an altered mannitr. 

“Does it matter what / think,” said Ferrers, with an attempted 
touch at the sentimental “when liord This, am Lord That, and Mr. 
So-and-sq, and Count 'Wnat-d’ye-call-him, are all makins.tiheir way to 
you, to dispossess me of my envied monopoly P" 

, nTiiie Ferrers spoke, several of the scattered loungers grouped 
around Florence, and the conversation, of which she was the cynosure, 
became aniraaicd and gay. Oh, how brilliant she was, that peoiess 
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wluii p^feuliEuit and sparWipg gr^e came mt mad 
«| 2 od em geaine, from those ruby lips 1 Ei?^ the assured 
lleiterS Mi bis subtle mteUoct as dtdl ana coarse to hers, and shrank 
a roiuCtaut apprehension from Urn arrours of her careless and 

g ^lgal reparteeSr For there was a scorn in the nature of Florence 
i^ea which made her wit pain more frequently than it pleased. 
^UA even to leaming— courageous even to a want of feminacy— 
lighted to sport mth ignorance and pretension, even in the 
highest places : and the laugh that she exdtea was like lightning,— 
no one coidd dfivine where next it might fall 
Bat Morenoe, though dreaded and unloved, was yet courted, flattered, 
and the rage. For this there were two reasons ; first, ske was a 
coquette, and secondly, she was an heiress. 

Thus the taljcers ia the room were divided into two principal groups, 
over one of which Maliraveta may be said to have presided; over the 
other, Florence. As the former broke up, Ernest was joined by 
Cleveland. 

My dear cousk,” said Florence, suddenly, and in a whisper, qs she 
turned to Lumley, *‘youi* friend is sneaking of me— I see it. Go, 1 
implore you, and let me know what he says !” 

^‘The commission is not flattering,” said Ferrers, almost sullenly. 
Nay, a commission to gratify a woman’s curiosity is ever one of 
the most flattering embassies with wliich we can invest an able 
negotiator.” 

"Well, I must do your bidding, though 1 disown the favour.” 


Ferrers moved away 


. Cleveland and Maltravors. 


" She is, indeed, beautiful : so perfect a contour I never beheld ; 
she is the onlv woman 1 ever saw in whom the aquiline features seem 
more classical than even the Greek.” 


" So, that is your opinion of my fair cousin ! ” cried Ferrers ; " you 
are caught.” . 

" 1 wish he were,” said Cleveland. Ernest is now md enough to 
settle, and there is not a more dazzling prize in England— rich, high- 
born, lovely, and accomplished.” 

"And what say you?” asked Lumley, almosi impatiently, lo Mai- 
travers. 


" Tliat I never saw one whom I admire more or could love less,” 
replied Ernest, as he (fitted the rooms. 

^ Fen’ers looked aftc: lim, and muttered to himself ; he tlicu rejoined 
Florence, who presently rose to depart, and taking Lutnlc.v’s ann, 
said;, " Well, 1 see my father is looking round for me— and so'for once 
I will forestall him. Come, Lumley, let us join him; 1 know he 
wants to see you.” 

"^eU,” said Florence, blushing deeply, and almost breathless, as 
they crossed the now half-empty apartments. 

‘^WeD, my cousin?” 

"You prowke me— well, then, what said your friend?” 

"That you^deserved your reputation of beauty, but that you were 
jot his style. Maltravers is in love, you know ? ” 

"In love j” 


x&HjKst ms/tmisu, Ifll 

* Tea, a pretty Erendiwomaa! ^t]ite sieiuaaKti^-sa attachment ef 
some year/ stoinoing.” 

Koretice turned away her &cc, and said «o mat^. 

“ That's a i^iod fellow, lunley,” said Lord Saaongharo : ** Ilorenoe 
is never more welcome to my eyes than at half-past one (rdoek a.m., 
when 1 associate her with thoughts of xaj natural rest, and, my un- 
fortunate parriage-horses. By the hye, X wish yon would dine with 
me next Saturday.” 

” Saturday : rmfortunately, I am engaged to my unpite.” 

“ Oh ! he has behaved handsomely to yon?” 

“Ics.” 

" Mrs. Templeton pretty weE ?” 

“J faaCTso.” 

" As lames wish to bfc &c. ?” whispered his lordship. 

“No, thank Heaven 1’ 

“Well, if the old man could but make you his heir, we might think 
twice about the title.” 

“ My dear lord, stop 1 one favour— write me a line to hint that 
delicately.” 

“ No— no letters ; letters always get into the papers.” 

“ But cautiously worded— no danger of publication, onmy honour.” 

“PU think of it. Goodnight?^ 
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(MAiTM I. 

** |>eed|l» tliestarcm^ but subtile ob«la wliieb tnm throUKli «ll the m^hersof 
Ihike them together; helek or he tfiehed* l« the eltemetive^ *tm the 
vwy ^ the worMy end without it hiterooar^ wocdd IPriter 

¥ms^ 

** A loi^ she wee^ of looks seteoe^ 

And moHOgos whieh o'*m Qihiirs iodUThreiit shed 
The gimoe mSi gentlenesB from whence they came.** 

FfeacY BySSBI 8aKLX.XT* 

** His fmi het Founi?* hot his experience olih*^— SHasspHABB* 

*• Hei^ honoor hunts, I alter love.* 


l4xm^ tmBsm ma one of the few men in tbe world who aet upon 
A profound, dellherate. and ori^sed system*— he had done so even 
from a boy. When he wa« twenty-one, he had said to himself, 
Youth is the season for enjoyment : the triumphs of manhood, the 
wealth cf age, do not compensate for a youth spent in unpleasurable 
toils.” Agre^y to this maxim, he had resolved not to adopt any 
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. d abroad in ail tiw giatidcations that his moderate income 
coold afford him : that inocnae went farther on the Continent than at 
nome, which was another reason for the prolon$mtion of his travels. 
Now, when the whims and pasaons of youth were sated ; and, ripened 
bjr a oonstmunate and various knowled^ of mankind, Ids hard^ capa- 
cities of mind became devrioped and centred into such ambition as it 
was Ins nature to oonoeive. he acted no less upon a regular sad me- 
thodical plan of camiuotv which he earned into details. Ho had little 
or nothing within himself to crass his cold theories by oontmdictory 
Ssnctioe i for he was curbed by no prmeiples, and regulated but by 
lew* tastes : and our tastes are often checks as powerful as our prin- 
ciples. * Looking round the Ei^lish world, Ferrers saw, that at his 
< age and with an e^vocal postrion, and no chanoes to throw away, it 
im.neoees^ that he ahculd cast off all attributes of tbo disraeter 
of the wandfaser and thepor^ 

" There >is notbing respectable in bclgiogs and a cab,” said Fwrers 
to btajdfji^&at was ms graad ooufidant !—“ nothing sta- 

tionStjlwSqoh are the alliances of a hore-io-day-gone-to-morrow 
kind oflro. One never lotto substantial till ono pays rates and 
i has a bOl with one’s butcher !” 
jngly, without saying a word to anybody, Ferrers todt a 


Jlllllpad has a bOl with one’s butcher ! 

without saying a word 


long lease of a k , 

m if^u have a liorge hoim supped to heoaa^ you 
can afford one. He was v^ i^icolar its being a )?!S^>eotablc 
street—Ghneat George Streep Westeikfttege; was the 

Ko frinjOT or ImnUes^ efmnuon to the kam 
-*-110 bu^ and mar^netrie, and Sbvres china, and eaibihil pictumy 
distmmsbed the large dingy drawing-rooms of Lumley Fmrers. He' ^ 
bonglft all the old furaiture a bargain of the late texurn-r-tea-coloured 
cMirtz curtains, and chairs and so&s that were venerable and soli^ 
with the accumulated dust of twenty 4 vc years. The only things 
about which he was particalar were a very long dining-taole. that 
would hold four-and-twenty, and a new mahogany sideboard. Scrnie- 
bo^ sdked him why he cared about such articles. I don’t know,” 
saif he, " but I observe all respectable family-men do^them minst oe 

something in it^I shafl dbcpver the secret by-a»|^hy.^^ 

In this house did Mr* 1 ?erters :^^ with two middle* 

aged maid-servants and a man out of Hverr, whom he chose from a 
multitude of candidates, because the man lool^ espeoially well fed. 

Having thus settled hiimi^ and told evji^ erne that the lease # 
his house was for sixty-three years, liuinley rerrers made a 
calculation of , his nrobaUe e^enditurO, wfabh he founiLwith good 
management, might amount to about one-fourth mote limn nis income, 

I shall ti^e w surplns out of my capital” said he, and try the 
expariment for five years; if it dem^t do, and pay the profitably^ yhy 
then either men are not to be Hved upon, or Immleyl'orrfers is aumeb 
duUcr dog than be thinlos hhnsdf !” 

Mr. rerrers had deeply stnoied the bharaot^ Of his undo,' as a 
prudent speculator studies the Qualities of a imine in which he 
to invest bis capital, and nmoh d his present proceedmgs^ was in- 
tended to act upon the unde as well as upon Sie world. ' j[e saw 
that the more he could obtain for himself, not a noisy, bodal, fashion^ 
able reputation, but a good, sobers substantial one» the more highly 
Mr. Templeton would consider him, and the lime likely he was to m 
made his uncle’s heir,^that is, provided Mrs. Tem^tOn (hd not 
supersede the nepotal parasite by indigenous olive-branches* This 
last apprehension died away as time passed, and no si^ of fertility 
appeared. And, accordingly, Jeiyers thpuj^ht Im prudently 
hazard more upon the game on whidi he now venteed to xm. There 
was one thing, however, that greatly disturbed his peace; Mr. Tmn- 
pleton, though harsh and austere in hb manner to his wjfe, was 
evidently atkehed to her ; and, above he cherished Ihe fondest 
affection for his daughter-in-law. He was as annous for her b^th. 
her education, her little (diMsh a^oykents, as if he had been not 
only her parent but a very doting ope. Be could noirbear her to be 
crossed or thwarted. Mr. Tempetoh, who had never spoapd any- 
thing before, not even an md pen (so Careful and dld»uatihg, and 
methodical was he), did his best to spoil this beautiful child, whom 
he could not evenhave the vain luxuiyi)f thinking he had produced \ 
to the admiring world. ’ Softly, exquisite.y lovely was that httle ^rl; 
and every day she increased m the cliarn of her person, and in the 



lH' BlijfaEssT UAhmkt&m. 

fe^atioig^ \m Her temper wiis^ sweet 

0 !% seemed yet mm^e to oat file ooioms of a gijat Juf and tender 

TOisre^ 3Perhap8 the measored kindness c^ more^^r^^ 
xB^t hate been the true way of spoiMng ono whose instincts wme 
mft)r e3E^^ mad retanw tom She a plant tha^^ 
wana M have nipped aa^cMled» be^ieath an uncapricious ^ 
;and nnotoi^ed snnshme she sprai^ tip in a Itixoiions bloom of hesurt 
and arweothess of disposition. 

‘ Evety one, even those who did not genersfly l^ delighted 

m this charminif creature, exciting only Mr. Lumiey Ferrers. But 
gcntieman,lesa mild than Pope^s Jlarcissaj— 

«« To itiaa^ a wash, M flamy atm 

He had seen how v?ery oonahon it is for a rich man, married tote in 
lifc^ to leave everything to a young widowr and her children by her 
former marri^, . when once attac&d to the totter ; and he sensibly 
fdt tlrnt he hi^elf had but a slight hold over Templeton by thechaia 
of the affections. He resolved, therefore, as much as possible, to 
alienate his uncle from his young wile ; trustmg, that as the influence 
of the wife was weakened, that of the child would be lessened also; 
and to raise in Tcmpletotf s vanity^ and ambition an flly that might 
supply to himself the want of lovcv He pursued his twofold scheme 
with masterly art and address. He first sought to secure the confi* 
dence and regard of the melancholy and gentle mother; and in this— 
for ahe was peculiarly unsuspicious and inexperienced, — ^he obtained 
aimal and complete success. His frankness ot manner, his deferential 
attention, the art with which he warded off from her t he spleen or 
flldiumour of Mr. Templeton, the cheerfulness that liis e«usy gaiety 
threw over a very gloomy house, made the poor lady hail lus visits 
and trust in his friendship. Perhaps she was glad of any interruption 
to ieie-a^teks with a severe and iingenial husband, who had no sym- 
pathy for the sorrows, of whatever nature they might be, which prej'cd 
upon her, and who made it a point of morality to find fault wherever 
he could. 

Ihe next step in Immley’s policy was to arm Templei on’s vanity 
against his wife, by constantly refreAing his consciousness of the 
sacrifices he had made by marriage, and Qie certainty that he would 
have attained all his wishes had he chosen more prudently. By per- 
petually, but most judiciously, rubbing this sore point, he, as it were, 
fixed the imtability into Temnleion’s constitution, and it reacted on 
all his thoughts, aspiring or domestic. Still, however, to jLtunley's 
great surprise and resentment while Templeton cooled t,o his wile, he 
only warmed to her child. Lumley had not calculated enough upon 
the thirst and craving for affection in most human hearts ; and Tem- 
idetoii^ thouj^ not exactly an amiable man; had some excellent q^uaii- 
ties : if he nad less sensitively, regarded the opinion of the world, he 
would nefeher have contracted tne vocabul^y of cant, nor sickened 
peeK|g6--4)oth his affectation of samtshipvand lus gnawing desire 
of ranl^jl^se fi’om an extraordinary and morbid deference to opinion. 



mi a wish for worlcfty himotiys mi resi>ect, wluch he felt that hi3 
mere talents cotdd not seonre to iiim. But ho was^ at bottom^ a 
kindly man— BharitaWe to lie poor, tonfi^deiaM'/e to his servants, am 
had within him the ivittkt to lore cbdhe lovadj whieii is one of the 
desires wherei^ito the atoins ^ tie universe are cemented and har^ 
monised. Had Mrs. Templctoh evinh^ hm to kirn, he mkht have 
defied all liumley*® diploiiaaey, been consoled for worldly disidvan* 
tagOs, and been a gbod and even uxorioua husband. But sheevid^tly 
did not love him, though an admirable, patient, provident wtfe ; and 
her daughter did love him^love him as well ei^n as she loved her 
mother; and the hard worldling would not have .accented a Idngdom 
as the price of that little foimtam of pure and cver^elr^htog tondor* 
ness, w ise and penetrating as Lumlev was, he never couM thoioughly 
understand this weakness, as he called it* for we never know men 
entwely, unless we have complete sMpathies with men In all thdir 
natural emotions: and Katura tJte workma 2 Uilupof;Buod^ 

Ferrers unilnished and inoom^ete, by denying him nhc pos^bility m 
carii^ for anything but hims^. 

His plan for wummg Tempjoton’s esteem and deference was, how-, 
ever, completely triumphant. Ee took care that nojbhing in his 
mJnafe should appear “ edirmagmii all was sober, qUi^^t, apd well- 
reguhdcd. He declared that, he had so managed as to live within his 
income ; and Templeton; receiving no hint for money, nor aware that 
Ferrers had on the CJontinent consumed a consideraWe. portion of his 
means, believed Mmf. Ferrers ^ve a great many dinners, but he did 
not go on that foctoh plan w^hidi has Seen down, by persons wno 
pretend to know life, as a means of popularity— ‘he did not profess to 
give dinners better than other people. He knew that, unless you are 
a very rich or a very great man, no folly is equal to that of thinking 
tliat you soften the hemto of your friends by soups d la bi^ncy jma 
Joliaimisbcrg at a guinea a bottle 1 They all go away, saying, “ What 
right has that d — -d fellow to give a better dinner than wc do f 
Wnat horrid taste ! What ridiculous presumption ! ” 

No ; though Ferrers himself was a most scientific epicure, and held 
the luxury of the palate at the highest possible price, he dieted his 
friends on what he termed ^^respectable tare.’’ liis cook put plenty 
of flour into the oyster sauce ; cx)d’s>head and shoulders made his in- 
variable fish ; and four entries^ without flavour or pretence, were duly 
supplied by the pastrycook, and carefully eschewed by the host* 
Neither did Mr. Ferrers afiect to bring about him gay wits and bril- 
liant talkers. He confined himself to men of substaaitial consideration, 
and generally took care to be himself the cleverest person present ; 
while he turned the conversation on serious matters cramxneu fur the 
occasion— politics, stocks,^ commerce, and tlm criminal code. Pruning 
his gaiety, though he retained his, frankness, he SoiighJ to be known 
as, a higlily-mformed, painst^ng man, who would be sure to rise. 
His connections, and a certoin nameless charm abput him, consisting 
cliiefly in a pleasant countenance, a bold yet winning caiidour, and 
the absence of all hauteur or pretence, enabled him to assemble round 
this plain table, which, if it gratified no taste, w'oundcd no self-love, a 
sulBcieBt number of public men o4<rank, and eminent men oj‘ busmess. 



m nsnst luiOBATn!^. 

t .M0Ver lib Tbe sitoiibibi be bad cKoseiL so near fbo 

oa^ farlStmei^i urns enav^ent to ^ticiatis, ana, by 
e.me» diogjr drainiw-rooins bee^e a freqneat resort for imldu! 
•l^stotaikoveribosetEoasiradrmdenMtbyvMcbapartyis serred 
or attaeked. Tbas, tbo^ not in paraBneeat bimself, I'eirers beoame 
itaenabbr assoobsted vitn nddiuneattojr men and tbinn ; and ibe 
fliniBttiw TMirtjr, whose poHtics be espoused, praised bini hi|dd)r> 
n^ade use of bim» and meant, some day or other, to do something for 

T^ile tbie mm of tliis able mi Tmprmoipled man thus omed^ 
and of course tbe opeumg ms not made m a day'--£mest Maitro^^ 
liras ascending; W a rough, tbomy, and encumbered path, to that 
emir^e on wbum the monuments of men are btult. His success in 
publie life was not brilliant nor sudden. Por, tliougn be bad eloquence 
and knowledge, be disdained ad oratorical devices ; and though he bad 
pas^on and energy, be cpuld sCarcelv be palled a vnmn partisan. He 
met with much envy, and many obstacles: and flie gracious and 
buoyant sociali^ Of temper and manners, that bad, in early youth, 
xuaae him the idol of his ooufcemporaries at school or college, had long 
since faded away into a cold, settled, and lofty, though gentle reserve, 
which did not attract towards him the animal spirits of the herd. 
But though he spoke seldom, and heard many, with half his powers, 
more enthusiastically cheered he did not fail of commanding attention 
and respect ; and though no darling of cluiues aijd parties, yet in that 
great body of the peo^e who were ever the audience and tribunal to 
which, in letters or in politics, Mdtravers appealed, tliere was silently 
growing up. and spreading wide, a belief in lus upright intentions, his 
uupurcjiasahle honour, and his correct and well-considered views. 
He felt that his name was safely invested) though the return for tbe 
capital was slow and moderate. He was contented to abide his 
time. 

Every day he grew more attached 1o that only true philosophy 
wiiich makes a man, as far as the world will permit, a world to him- 
self ; and from the height of a tranquil and serene self-esteem, he felt 
the sun shine above him, when malignant clouds spread sullen and 
ungenial below. He did not despise or wilfully shock opinion, neither 
<licl he fawn upon and flatter it. Where he thoudit the world should 
be humoured, he humoured— where contemned, he contemned it. 
There are many cases in which an honest, well-educated, high-hearted 
individual is a much better iudge than the multitude of what is right 
and what is wrong ; and in tiese matters he is not worth three straws 
if he suffer the multitude to bi^ or coax him out of his judgment. 
The Public, if you indulge it, is a most daannable gossip, thrusting 
its nose into people’s concerns, where it has no nght to make or 
meddle i and in those things, where tbe Public is impertinent, Mal- 
travers scorned and resisted its interference as haughtily as he would 
the interference of any insolent member of the insolent whole. It 
was this mixture of deep love and profound respect for the eternal 
PEOPLE, and of Calm passionless disoain for that capricious charlatan, 
the momentary public, Which made Ernest Maltravers an oridnal 
and a^tary thinker ; and an actor, an reality modest and benevment. 



in appeamnoe mo^nt and^ ^ in 

tindJion to noyertjr/^ lie wjswi wnt td aay- ^ ft w depentowjci 
other people for existence, not on oiur otm exertions; there it a 
pibtd pauperisnd in the man wbo^ ft dependent on others Ibr that 

Wthpiftdin this phifosophj, he pursued hft haughty ahd;jtdnesome 
a^d felt tiiat in the deep heart of mankihct vnen premdiees and 
enties should die off, there would he a symiftthy with his motives 
and Ms^i'oareer. So far as his own health was conoenxB(^ the experi- 
ment Iftd aaftwered. No mere dnidgeiy of btimne8s--la4;e hours and 
duQ'Spheches-^ean produce the dre^ exhaustion which fo&ows the 
efforts of the soul to mount into the higher air of severe thought or 
intense magination. Those faculties which had been oveist^ed 
now ky fallow— ’and the frame rapidly rem^ Of private 

comfort and inspiration Ihnest him but little* , He 
estranged fromhis old friend Perrers, as their haWta heeameoppoised. 
Oeveknd Kved more and more m thp ohuntij*; and was tOo weal 
satisfied with his quondam pupil's course of fixe and pro^[r^iye 
reputation to trouble him with exhortation or advice. Cesanni haid 
grown a literary lion, whose gfenius was vehmcntly lauded by all the 
reviews— on the same princil^e sts tlkt wMoh mduccs us to praise 
foreign singers or dead men ;— we must praise something, and w-it 
don't like to praise those who joiitie ourselves, Cesarittinad there- 
fore ^own prodigiously conceited-'-swOre that England was the only 
oounfrv for true merit, and no longer concealed Ins jealous anger at 
the wider celebrity of Maltravers. Ernest saw him sguandcring away 
hft substance, and prostituting his talents to drawing-room trifles^ 
with a compassionate sigh. He sought to warn him, but Cesatim 
listened to him with such impatience that he resigned the oflSce of 
monitor. He wrote to De Montaigne, who succeeded no better. 
Cesarini was bent on playing his own game. And to one game, without 
a metaphor, he had at last come. His craving for excitement vented 
itself at Hazard, and Ms remaining guineas melted dailv away. . 

But De Montaigne^s letters to MoltraTors consoled him for the 
loss of less congenial friends. The ijrenchmaii -^as now an eminehi 
and (^ebrated man ; and his appreciation of Maltravers was sweeter 
to the latter than would have Ibeen the huzzas of crowds* But> all 
this while; his vanity was pleased and his curiosity roused by the 
continued correspondence of Ms unseen Egeria. That ceSfrespondenee 
(if so it may be called, being all oU one side) had now gone on for a 
considerable time, imd he was still wholly unable lo discover the 
author ; its tone had of late altered— it had becoirhe more sad and 
subdued— it spoke of the hdlldwness as well as the rewards of fame ; 
and, vdth a touch of true womanly sentiment^ often hinted more at 
the rapture of soothing dejection^ than of stiai^ triumph* In all 
these letters, there was the imdemable evidence df high intellect and 
deep feeling; they excited a strong and keen interest in Maltravers, 
yet the interest was not that wMcn made him wish to discover„in 
order that he might love, the writer. They were for the most part 
too full of the irony and bitterness of U spirit, to fascinate one 
who considered that gentleness was the essence of a woman's strength. 




m HUGEST 

Bpoke in tibetn, tio less than minid and heait^ and it was xicrt 
of tempcapwhidi a man who lores womm to be womanly 
ootddvadmlre. 

Shear you often afoteu of” (ran (jim pf these sti'ange epistles), 
‘*imd I am almost equally angry whether fools presume to praaso <w to 
hkme you. This miserable world we live m, how I loathe and disdain 
; dssire you to serve and to master it ! Weak contradiction, 

, eJenmndie paradox 1 Oh^ rather a thou$imd*&ncs that you would fly 
; fiom its.m pom* rewaisds lr^f the desert were 

3 ur dwelliiig>place and you Wished one minister, I could renounce 
[^wealth, repute, womaiii<w5d 

^ w iii ■ , O' a 


** I once admired you for youi^ fcuimi. My disease has fastened on 
mp, and I now almost womhip you fm you^ I have seen you. 
Jlrnest Mafavets,--“seen you often,— rami when ypu never, suspected 
that these eyes wme on you. Now thaft X have seem I tmderstand 

g in better. We oannot judge men by thek books and deeds. Pos- 
rfty can know nothing of the beings of the past. , A thousand books 
never Written— a thousand deeds n^er done— are in the eyes and 
lips of the few greater tlmn the herd, Ih that cold, abstracted gase, 
that pale and haurii^ brow, I read fbe disdain of obstacles, which is 
worthy of one who . is coniident of ,the goal. But iny eyes fill with 
tears when I survey you !— you are sad^ you are alone ! It failures do 
not mortify you, success does pot elevate. Oh, Maltravers, I, woman 
as I am, and living in a narrow circle, I, even I, biow at last, that to 
have desires nobler, and ends more august, than others, is hut to 
surrender Wafcmffl life to morbid and mcianclioly dreams. 

^ itc ^ ^ ^ 


' " Go more into the world, Maltravers— go more into the world, or 
..miit it altogether. Your enemies must he met: they acciimulate, 
;ithey grow strong— you are too tranquil, too slow in your steps 
fewards the prize whidi should be yours, to satisfy my impatience, to 
‘ Satisfy your iriends. Be less refined in your ambition, that you may 
;be more immediately useful. The feet of clay, after all, are the 
’ swiftest in tlie race. Even Lumley Pen*ers will outstrip you if you 
:do not take heed. ' 

w lift nft # m nft Hft 

** Why do I run on thus !— you-^ou love another, yet you are not 
less the ideal that I could love— if I ever loved any one. T ou love— 
nud vct*-^weU— no matter.” 



y '' ' 'lH^' 


“Well, btftthisig.ti^nffniilr'iiyi'Offitial'ntib'tolianf KO'^tMliter, *tb>«lktbtiusa' 
^ohlemau, li^tid 

** La masSqne <;&t le seed ies tidena qld jd>d)»&e&t les auira 

veiUewt)d«a teittoi|:is,**^MAaM^»rrjsw ^ '; 

“ Hiuis the slew ox would g^wdy tr^j^ifigs daiiu/’-^Hoftiai^e , , ' ; . „ ' 

Mu. TisiwfrLEToisf bad BKjfc oWained his 
had met 'vrith no direct reftoal, made eyCii % 
hcacl-quMcrSy be was growi^^ sullen. Ho M 
influenoe, not close ferodgb, illegitimate kfiupee, .bpi t^y 
orthodox influenoe of chiraOter, wealth, ana sh lortlL He OoiiM. 
return one member at least for a city-— lie 
member for a county, mid in three boroughs any /aeSrity od bis J)art 
could turn the scale m a dose contest. The iJoinistera were strong, 
but stiU they could not afford to Jbse supporters hitherto zealous^ 
the example of desertion is contagious. la the town which Templeton 
had fonnerly represented, niid^ which he now almost commanded, 
a vacancy suddenly occurred— a candidate started on the opposition 
side and commenced a canyas ; ;to the oslonishmeut and panic of the 
Secretary of the Treasury, Templeton put forward no one, and his 
interest remained dormant. Lord Saxingbam hurried to Lumley, 

“My dear fellow, what is thisP — wliat can your uncle be about ? 
We shall lose this place— oUe of our strongholds, Bets run even.” . . 

“ Wbj'*, you see, you have all behaves! very' ill to my uncle— I am. 
really sorry for it, but I can do nothing.” 

“What, this confounded peerage! 'Will that cx)ntent lxim,^.alkO 
nothing short of it P ” 

“NotLing.” 

“He must have it, by Jove ! ” 

“ Joid even that may come too late ” 

“Ha I do you think 80?” 

“ Will you leave the matter to me P ” , , . 

“ Cei'tainly— you ai-e a monstrous clever fellow; and we;#; 
you.” 

“ Sit down and wiile as I dictate, my dear lord,”. • . ! 

“Well,” said Lord Saxingham, seating himself at Lumley’s eitor^, 
mous writing-table— “ wdl, go on.” 

“ My dea^r Mr. Templeton -^ — ” 

“ Too familiar,” said Lord Saxingham, 

“Not a bit on.” 

** My dear Mr. Templeton ; 

“ We are anxious to secure your parliamentary inflimee in C — ^ in 

* Music Is the sole talent wliich fi-ives pleasure of itself; all the others nsquiM . 

WltuAisei. 



tsmnf 

0i0jfirmr mnelp U $our oicn a» the ^ 

m «fim you hormr ky Htgfmi. We^k ug* 

M the mm iim^t ^ es^ess our in your prin^hs, mi 

mr mmuiofo^ yyur^ oouuhnmce*^ 

soiv cwt^kDOB ! miiitered 

A&oore^nghy* coutmii^ IWers^ *^09 one tehee conmeiion mm 
ihe Uierty, gttow me to reiueet thi you will suffer our 
^imt^mion^ ifn Terrers^ to be put iftto Unmeiiate nommition!^ 
liOrd Stexiagbam threw down xhe pen mi, ianghed for two nuHuies^ 
witSiOiit pe^^a^. “Captal, Jwby, Capital!— Very odd I did not 
of it before/* ^ 

** E^b sum for hiinself. and Ood for ua ail,*’ returned Luinley; 
grew# : ‘'ijray go on, iwy dear lord** 

** We me sure you eouia not have a reprr^ntatm that temli more 
faitlffuity r^lffct your mn <^io»s and gur inieresiB. Oue mri more, 
M ereamn mil probably take plaee in tie sprinp, among tohich / 

tm smoymr mm eoouti be to hU Majeety a gremying addition ; the 
UUeiimt iff course be secured to your sons'-md failing the latter^ to 
your nephew. 

With great regard and respect^ 

“ Truly yours, 

S^lTIKOHAM/* 


** there, inscsribe that *IWjrate and confidential/ and send it 
express to my nnck’s villa/* 

It shall be done, my desar Lnmley—and this contents me as much 
as it does yom Tou arc really a man to do ns credit. You think it 
will be arranged?** 

^*No doubt d it/* 

Well, good day. Lnmley, come to me when it is all settled : 
Florence is always gkd to sec you; she says no one amuses her more. 
And I am sure that is rare praise, for she is a strange girl,— quite a 
Timon in petticoats/* 

Away went Lord Saxingham. 

Florence glad to see me ! ** saidLumley, throwing his armsbehiiid 
him, and striding to and fro the room— Scheme the Second hems 
to smile upon me behind the advancing shadow of Scheme One. If, I 
can but succeed in keeping away other suitors from my fair cousin 
nntil I am in a condition to pippose myself, why I may carry off the 
greatest match in the three singdoms. Couraye, non brave Ferrers^ 
courage 

It was late that evening wbhn Ferrers arrived at liis uncle’s villa. 
He found Mrs. Templeton in the towing*room seated at the piano. 
He entered gently ; she did not hear him, and continued at the 
instmment. Her voice was so sweet and rich, her taste so pure, 
thft Ferres, who was a good judge d music, stood in delighted sur- 
pnse^ Often as he had now been a visitor, even an inmate, at the 
house, he had never before heard Mrs. Templeton play ai^ but sacred 
airs, and this was one of the popular songs of sentiment. Ho perceived 
that her feeing at last overpowered her voice, and sbepaused abruptly^ 





iskdimum ber SQ ^m0tioxi, tjbt fmm 

wm fordW BtruDk by its e3cjpx«Sfiioit Bp iras unit a ^ toftd 
curiosity fdir anythmg not sixmiematdiy omx^mm bimseir; btd; he 
did fed omiiPiis about ^ lodanehoiv and beaaiiql^xn^ Xhete 
wap in her imm aapeot that haa^ressible loohof i^mnuidi:«d^ 
which betokens a Imi^remmDraiu^e of a ajietnalurdy 

blighted heaart spoke m her eyeS| har sndlj^ b^lioigiiid^ii^ joyless 
step. But she pexformed the romime of her dtiics with a cabn 
ana conscientious regulaii^ which showed Ibw^tiefridher depressed 
than disturbed her thoumts. If her burden were eustom 
seemed to have reconciled her to bear it without reiuni^; and the 
emotion which !Ferrers now traced in her soft and hamomouB features 
was of a nature he had only once witnessed faefore~w.» on tto first 
night he had seen her, when poetry, which is the key of Jhettiary. 
h^ evidently opened a chamber haunted by moimifol and hroUbfed 
ghosts. 

^ “ Ah ! dear madam,” said Perrers, advancing, as he found himSaK 
discovered, I trust I do not disturb you. My visit is unseasonable ; 
but my imde— where is he F” 

He has been in town all the morning ; he said he should dine out, 
and I now expect Mm every minute.” 

You have been, endeavouring to charm away the sense of Ms 
absence. Dare I ask you to continue to play P It is seldom that I 
hear a voioe so sweet, and skill so consummate. You must have b^u 
instructed by the best Italian masters.” 

** No,” said Mrs. Templeton, with a very slight colour ih her delicate 
cheek— I learned young, and of one who loved music and felt it ; but 
who was not a foreigner.^' ‘ 

you sing me that song again?— you give the words a 
beauty I never discovered in them ; they fas well as the music 
itself) are by my poor friend whom Mr. Templeton does not like — 
Maltravers.” 

Are they Ms*" also?” said Mrs. Templeton, with cmotioi^; **it is 
strange I did not know it. 1 heard the air in the streets, and it struck 
me much. I mquired the name of the song and bought it--"it is very 
strange!” 


" w hat is strange ?” 

‘‘ Tliat there is a kind of Imiguage in your friend's music and poetry 
which comes home to me, like words I have heard years agot la he 
young, this Mr. Maltravers ?” 

Yes, he is still young.” 

« And, and 

Hero Mrs. Templeton was interrupted 1^ the entrance of her 
husband. He held tlie letter from tiord Saxiftg^iam— it was yet 
unopened. He seemed moody ; but that was ccnainon wit)i Mm. jpio 
coldly shook hands with Lum%, nodded toifiswifej. found fault with 
the fire, and throwing lumseif into his easy*<hair, said, *^80, LuMleiil 
I think I was a fool for taking your advice— und haiiging b^ck about 
this new election. I see by the evening papms thht therO is shoMi; 
to bo a creation of peers, if I had shown aetitity on dehalf of iJUl 
govt rnmeut. I might Imvc shamed them in*^o gratitude.” 





msimt 


1 was rtoi> sit ’’ .replied } “pubhe jaiep w 
atesgtiad^iiito gratitiia^ seldom shm^ : fu^ irotes^ like dto 
are i yrhm m are ai>cmt :fco ic^ tkem; 

what is that ia 

: Z Oh, some b^grinj? petilioiL I suwpooe.” 

** Pardon me— it has an official 

Templeton pnt on his spectacles., raised the letter, eramim^ & 
iMldress and seal hastily cmcned it, and broke mto an endjimation 
like an oatn: when he had o(mol%d 0 d-^''Qive me yonr hand, 
ieMew--the tiling is settldi-^I am to have tlie peerage. Ton were 
ri^t^ha, ha!-rmy dear vtil^ jm wm kd y, t Sink of that— 
km^i yon glad P*~why don’t yonr ? Where’s die child 

-r-*where is »he» 1 ai^?” 

Gone to he^t said Templeton, hidf frightened. 

Q(m^ to hed ! I miiist go and kxs& her. Gone to. bed, has she P 
Light, that candle, liumley,’’ [Here Mi*. Tenmleton rang the bell.] 
eidd Im, as the servant entera<hr— - John, tdd James to go the 
wti tjp^ in ihe morning to Baicter^s, and teu liim not to paint 

ch^t till he nears from me. I mnst go kiss the child— I must, 
re»i& ■: 

« D the cluld,” muttered Lumley, as aftcsr giving the candle to 

his uncle, he turned to the ffire j ‘^wl^ the deuce has she got to do 
wi*^ the matter? Ohanniiig little girl— ybnrs, madam! how I love 
bet t My =uhcle dotes on her— ^no wonder r ^ 

‘ He is, indeed, very, very fond of Said Mrs. Templeton, with 
a sigh that sb^iaed to come from the depth of her het^. 

^*l)id he take a fancy to h«r before you were married ?” 

Yes, I believe— oh yes, certainly.” 

Her own father cotud not be more fond of her.” 

Mns. Tmpletoh made no answer,. but lighted hedr candle, and wishing 
Lumley good night, glided from the room. 

** I wonder if my grave aunt and my gt^ve hpole took a bite at the 
apple before they Imught the right of the tree. Jt looks suspicious ; 
yet no, it can’t be; there is norah^ of the »edu^ or the seductive 
about the old fellow. It is not likely— here he comes.” 

In came Templeton, and his eyes were moist, and his brow 
feSaied. 

, . Mi how is the , little amd, sir P” asked Ferrers. 

She kissed me, though I woke her up ; chadreu are usually cross 
w&h wakened.” 

Are they?— little dears! .Writ sir, so I was right, then; mayl 
see the letter?” 

^ There it is. ” 

his chair to the and read his own production trith 
ml the sarisfectionofan 

” How iindl-^how considerate !— how delicately put!— a double 
favour ! But.perhaps, after alb ft does not express your Wishes.” 


—let 



lere anything ribont in it P—1 dicLnot observe that 



XKN^X ' '3^ 

cowpott ^^liook.!” thought 
Ferrera.- ' ,V',':v 'VL- • -■'■?■■.’■ ■•■"'■ 

The pwte Mi^ tiw brow! its he tepeXosw t}» falitBr. " won’t 


1 5^ 1 1 » tl»!l J ^>1i iTJ 


ie al m my 

your ambitio]^'' axid you wiU not ereu lend a band to forward Me 
one step in my career. But, forgive me, Mri I bave no right to^ 


■ (Jt'WjTf 1^, n * 


Luifiley I replied Temnleton, kindly, " you mistake me. I think 
much more highly of you than I did— much : there is a steadiness, a 
sobriety about yon most praiseworthy, and you shall go into pindiameht 
if you wish it; butuOtforO-^ — I wffl give my iafeest there to 
some other friend of 0 ^ government, and in retiiibi thej^ ean give you 
a treasury borough! That is.the same thing to you/* 

Lumley was agreeably aruprised— he ipressed hfe uncle's Jband 
warmly, and thanked him cordially, Mr. Tmnpieion proceeded to 
explain to him that it was inconveniait and sitting f6r 

pl^es where one's family was known, and Lumley fully subiscril^ 
to all. 

As for the settlement of 0 ^ peerage, th$t is aB right," said 
Templeton; and then ho sunk into a reverie^ fetanwhiph he bxtdte 
joyously — “ ves, that is all right. 1 have prefects, objeeia— this may 
unite them all— nothing can oe better— you wiE be ^ next iotd— 
what— I say, what title shall we have f 

Oh, take a sounding one— you have very little landed property, I 
think?” \ 

Two thousand a year in shire, bought g bairi^tth." 

'MVliat'sthenameoftheptoceP" '• 

‘‘Ginibley.” 

“ Lord Grublev !--d8a0:<m<lfub%of Orahiey~’-dh>a^^ Who 
had the place beioro you P" ■ 

Bcmght it of Mr. SmeepAanks— very old family," 

" But surely some old Ifonnan once had the plaee 
Norman, yes I Henry the Second gave it to his lM«beir--^Bfirtrm 
Coarval.” 

That's it I— that’s it !— Lord de Courval— singular eoincideiioe I — 
descent from the dd line. Heralds’ Gdlege soon settte aU that. 
Lord de Conrval !— nothing can sound better. The^ must be a village 
or hamlet still called Gouml about the property." , 

“ I am afraid not. There is Coddle Imd]" ' * 

Coddle End !— Coddle Ena !— the venr things sir— the veiy tiring 
—clear corruption from Oourvall-rLora de uourvhl of Comrvall 
Superb! Hal ha!" 

^ Ha ! ha ! " laughed Templeton, and he had h^diy laughed before 
since he was thirty. 

The relations sat long and conversed familiarly. Eerrers slept at 
lihe vilk, and his sleep was sound, for he thoughtlitile of plans 
lonned and half executed; it was the hunt that kept him awake, and 
le slept like a hound when the prey was down. Not so Tempfeton, 
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XantMim^lkmtit' yml lOMdoInkBl’* 

m 4MAyu tit Ut ViAtrt. 

ItiWUET liastetMd to strike vMlfi tbe iron vss kot. ISus next 
lummg lie wentsattpigkt to the IrMsoty^esv the mmuignig seore- 
tlQr, ftcknrei; shsrp sixto, whc^ like Tmm, oanied off mhiiae uid 
nsassarre ky a Uoid;, careless Uoff mausuw. 

S'etren ttiiosaoed tiiat.ke was to atma tor the free, lec^table, 

raiett latT «ff O— ■, wiat M etoctonu Wwlatioa of 2 , 60 ^— WTery 

asms pii^ it 'was for a moiaher in the (ud ante-refom thnes, am 
'Was oonsidared a t^nw^ghly kdependmat boroogL Iho secretary 

hwto had losses lato^ k o»r eleotaona amoDg the larger 
ewstitaeaeies/* said Ltuoley. 

" We hare mdeedHtoe towns lost k toe ^t six months. Mem- 
besni do dio pQ tosry iweasooiddr 

Is Iiora Staimch yet provSbA for P” asked Ltwoley. Now Loi d 
Staimioa waO (mo of the poptdar show-%ht great gone it the adminib- 
tratidDr^Biot ia office, but that most usefol pemcm to all gocyenunents, 
an out-and^t supporter upon the most ino^^ent prinoiples— who 
was known to have reused plaoe, and to valnelumself on independence 
--a man who helped the government ovear the stile when it was seized 
mik a tempomy lameness, and who (tarried *"^eat weight with him 
in the countir/^ Lord Staunch had foolish& thrown up a close 
boxou^ in order to contest a large city» and hod failed in the attempt. 
His figure was everywhere cited as a proof ct the growing unpopu- 
krity of ministers. 

** is Xiord Staunch yet provided for? asked Lnmlgv. 

“ Why, he must haw nis old seat-^'Hiree-Oaks. Three-Oaks is a 
ice, qui^little |dace$ most respectable constitnenoy’-all Staunch’s 
•wnfamiSiJ^ 

im; yet, ’tis a pity that he did not wait 
my unele’s interest would have secured 


nice, 
own 

lust the thing for him; 
to stand for 0 

^ Ay, I thought so the moment O- 
is too late now/' 


' was vacant. However, it 


' It would be a great triumph if Lord Staunch could show that a 
large constituency volunteered to elect him without expense.” 


mtmt suwnuTliei. 





) tm yoor *- — ** ' 

w taie-*^4 it irill W 4i^ 


, to i . „_ _ 

ti»de; but ht liotiai me mu^l--y;ou iimr I am ibia iid^ 
coolddoit; tiuitia»U3^0UthiidcitiiroitMlma^t^i^^ 

ther^"* XI. xM 



‘^Isee--i6xa(^3r$o; but to give u» ^ respectoWe a seat-^^ 
ift a saSiAoe/* 

'' Say uonmre, it shall be dose. A deputation sbaJl wait ou 
Stauncb directly. I will see my unde^ and a despam dtall be sent 
down to O*— to ^ht ; at least, I hone so- I must not be too cjon^ 
Udent. Hy unde is an old man, nobody but mysdf can mans^ him ; 
ni ffo this instant/’ 

‘'Ton may be snie your kindness will be duly appreoiateA’’ 

Lundey snook hambcordiidly with toe secret Tl^ 

secretary was not ’’htunbuggea/’ nor did Lumley expect he shotud 
be. But the secretary noted this of Imioii^r Ferrets (tmd that gen- 
tleman’s object was gamed)* that Lmdby Ferrers was a man who 
looked out tor office, and if he did toleramy well m padiament, that 
Lumley Ferrers was a man who ought to be pushed. 

Very shortly afterwards, toe Quzette announced toe efecti!D]i of 
Lord Staunch for C--— after a sharp but decisiye ctmtost. The 
ministerial journals rang with exulting poms: the opposition ones 

called the electors of C all manner of hard names, and declared 

that Mr. Stout, Lord Staunches opponent, would petiticm; whiA be 
never did. In the midst of toe hubbub, Mr. Ltumey Fetms quietly 
and unobservedly crept into toe r^resentation of Three-Oaka, 

On the night of his election, he went to Lord Saatingbam^s^ bWfe 
what there happened dcserres another chapter# 
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“'jeeaiwottAM vrin««i( <bt <lMi«c»«)4«i iniiliw 

iuMf^* 


* lielieve it wiU choke me. T^inlmrc. * # '# 

K>ow >i!oid 3FotKr toiig:oe* IwA yoiur tonttte, I 
Vnlut^r. TOO ia love ( 0a i tU|! 

Xfind» ne iauatai* 

** Pai. No j t am i^aHyaortr fhr yoo<***^dcr«wN Hiff ^ytikt 


$* 


* * * ‘*1^hhtieh«re> 

Go]id.^^--^aASiv»Aaa. 


It happened that IfaltravHm had, f<»r the that time, 

accepted (m of maWT invitations vrith whkh Lord Sasiiigiiam had 
hottOTired Im, Hfa )mmp a|d Maitimvers •wm of different political 
parties they in resorts adapted to each other. Lord 

Saado^in was a deresr man in Ida way, out worldly even to a pi-o- 
verh among worldly people. That ." mm was bom to walk erect and 
hok upon the stars, is an elo^ent falkcy tiiat Lord Saxinghani 
miglit eaffice to disproye, ’ He seemed bom to widk with a stoop ; 
iB^d if he ever looked upon any stes, they wm those which go wit n a 
j^arter. Though of cembratea and lustoncal ancestry^ great rank, aud 
some peisoiia}. T^utation, he had all the ambition of a Me 

had a strong regard for office, not so mudh from te anSlime affection 
&r that sublime thing,— poWer over the destinies of d glorious nation, 
as because it added to that vukar tHng^mitKidano^ in hb own set. 
He looked on his cabinet unitonn as a. beadle looks on his gold lace. 
Be also liked patronage, secured good things to distant connections, 
got on his famdy to the remotest degree of relationship : in short, he 
was of thti earth, earthy. He did not comprehend Maltravers j and 
JkWtrkvers, who every day grew prouder and prouder, despised him. 
Still Lord Baringham was told that Medtravers Was a rising man, and 
he thought :|fc well to be civil to rising men, of whatever party; be* 
sides, his vanity was flattered by haring men who are talked of in his 
train.. He was too busyiand too great a persona^ to think Maltravers 
could be other than sincere, when he dedared Emself, in his notes, 
‘*ve^ sorry,'' or *^'much concerned,** to forego the honour of dining with 
Lord Saxingham on the, &o. &c.: and therefore continued his invi- 
tations, till Maltravers, from that fatality which undoubtedly regulates 
aind ccmtrols us, at last accepted the proffered distinction. 

He arrived late— most of the guests were assembled; and, after ex- 
changing a fw words with liis host, Ernest fell back into the general. 

• ♦ t know princes ol the blood, foreigm prhices, grreat lord.®, miiiifiteris of state, 

TQHglstbt^, aOd philosophers who would i-ven spin for love of you. What can you 




tmmd'byii 

ihimym and lito btot 

a dciilfil have saeoi 'wim 

eyorodOttu^lQi^ tom cfim , , , , 

play of toa ups> am m txtmsKty mmeat hm 

old ooiotaonyto p«ny« 0 rib-^‘*tibt Ae \ 

bnofestlife. limaaommUinent of t^£bQi4 

awaked tha^nmatiliy of Hoaddi^edbi^iimax^ 

madked eowtoay torn took a seat \qhot sloe. 

'' You hara Imu to the Honse, X suppose^ |{x. MaltraTess P ** mi 
Lady IFlorence. 

Yes, for a short tone ; it is not one of onr ftrid nights-- no diysion 
w IS expected, and by tms time, l^dare say, tho Honse has been 


Lady IFlorence. 

Yes, for a short tone ; it is not one of onr ftrid nights-- no diysion 
w IS expected, and by ims time, l^dare say, the Honse has been 
counted out ” * 

Do you hke the Kft P 

It has excitetnent,’^ swdMa't avers, evasivelT. 

** And the exoiieinent js of a noble bharaeter ^ 

Scarcely so, I fear— rt is so made nn of mean and malignant mo 
lives, —there is m it so miioh jealousy of onr friends, so much unmir- 
ness to our enemies such readiness to attribute to others the basest 
obwts,— su(divnlhng?i^^ to avail ourselves of the poorest stratagems’ 
—The ends may he great, but the means are very ambiguous 

** 1 knew ^ou would loel this,*’ exclaimed Dady Morenoe, with a 
heightened colour. 

‘^IHd you f said Maltravers, rather interested as wdl as surprised. 

1 search inured it possible that you would dmgn to divine 
secrets so iMignificant ’* * 

You did not do me justice, then,” returned Lady Horenco, with an 
arch yet half-pamful sxnilc, ‘*ior— but I was about to bo impertinent/’ 

‘'Nay, say on” 

"For^hen— I do not imagme you to be one apt to do iigurtice to 
yoursejf ” ^ 

“ Ob’ yon consider me presumptuous Snd awogant ; but that is 
common report, and you do right, perhaps, to heheve it.” 

" Was there ever any one unconscious of his own merit?” asked 
Lady Florence, proudly, “ Hey who distrust thmnselyes have good 
reason for it ” 

“You seek to cure the wound you inflicted,” returned MaltrayOra^ 
smiling 

“No, what I said was an apology for rnysdfj as well as for you. 
YouneediiO w Olds to vindicate you; you are a man, and can hear 
oat aU ano^'anoe W3tii the toyal motto— With you* 



tiiattion} but X am a womoa— it ym a mistalkd 


'“Ejs a realm.' 

“Whatl-oto oommattd- 


•tflf Tfia— to Imw to }W*r worsto— the 


(tteaitest, «ul'^ %hert, imd the atemst; to own alavos in those 
nmcm recogmse as titdr hnaa ! b such a mirier despicable F 


imm reeogsse as lorda ! 
If so, iroat power is to be «9i»ied?” 
Lady Bormce turned mimr mt 


Lady Flormce tnmed qidci^ roond to MaltraverS, and fixed on 
idmlieF Isi^ dark mm as if c&e trodd read into his very heart. She 
turned away with a blush and a sliidrt frown—** There is mockery on 
your lip,*’ said dut , 

Before HSittaten oouM answer, dimmr rm announced, and a 
fqteiga ambassador dlaimed the hand of Lady tlorence. Mmtravers 
sawayonngla^, willL^ddoaits infaer very light hair, fall to his lot, 
and dBSCKnmd to the dming-room, thinking more of Lady XXorence 
LSageBet than he had ever done before. 

Sd happened to t»t nearly opposite to the young mistress of the 
house (Lord Saxmgham. asthe nader knows, was a widower, and 
Lady Morenee ant^ enild) aid MaltTavers was that day in one of 
those fdHoitoas moods in wmch our aninud ^irito search, and, carry 

‘liti 
ed 

^es to appeal to Lady Slorende for her opimoh on some point m dis- 
eUsmon, be caught her mme fixed upon him with an expression that 
checked the current of his gaiety, and cast him into a eiuious and 
hewMemd reverie. In that gase thme was earnest and cordial ad- 
miration; but it was mixed with so much mourafulness, that the 
sdmirstiOB lost its eloquence, and he who noticed it was rather 
saddened than flattered. 

After chnner, vdien Maltiavers sought the drawing-rooms, he found 
them, filled with the customary mob ot good society. In one comer 
bp discovered Caatarueoio Gesaxisi :^TUtg on a guitar, slung across 
his iweast with a Uue riband. THe Italian sang well : many young 
ladies were grouped round him, amongst others Florence Las- 


thrown, tihe toom into ecstacies, 

J i* ^11*1^ ’ - i. 


wMLd arfsQon Wo tumndjuagler or tmifiiWer fon^lite amusement, 
as contended f<nr the Wiros of a drawing-room. It was because he 
\m one of the proudest men in the world, that MaltraTors was one 
of the fie did not oare a rush applause in small thin^. 

But CeSii||. would have summoned the whole wmdd to see him pky 
at pus h-piptf he thought he played it well, 

**^au*GKiIl divine! diarrning!"*--cried the young ladies, as 
Cesarim ceased: and Maltravers observed that Florence praised 
more eamesfiy than the rest «tnd that Cesarini^s dork eyes imarMed, 
and his pile cheek flushed with unwonted brilliancy Tlorence 


n^jRSJBST ukmmrmii. 9^ 

tonfid to yUirmm, and the Italian, jJi^owing ker e>*es, frovnad 
oariw* 

^*'x 0 a know the 6i^iit>rGe8anni,*^said3i1^^ 

He k%i ifttolytnig and gifted peraan*^^ 

Un«)fl3ie«)itioBably, I $mve to aee him Ids talents tjpon a 

soil that may yidda for skai-Uted flowikri nnf!>|»otit o»a asefol pkat, 
or produotire frtdt.” 

*^Heeido3ni^ftiepassii)^hour,MtMa)^ ^sm^inieswhen 

1 see the mortmm^ons that await sterner labqnr^ Z think heisright/' 
‘'Hufihr* saiaMaltravers; ^his eyes are on us-f-<ho is ifetenitigr 
breathhfflsiy for every woyd youistter^ 1 Jfoar that you hare made an 
tmcouscioua conquest of a poet^s heart; aaod if so, he purchases the 
eijjoyraeut of the possiugjiour at a fearful jpriee” 

Nay,** said Lady Moreuoe, fadiffereutly, '*he is one of tjiose to 
whom the faupy sujgj^es the place of the heart. And if I give him 
au iuspiratioti, wffl be ijs equal luxury to Mm whether his lyre be 
strung to hope or disspiKmitmezit. sweetness of his verses will 
compensate to him for any bitterness in actual life,” 

"Tliere are two kinds of love/* answered Maitravers,— ^^love and 
selfJove; the wounds of the last are often most incurable in those 
who app^r least vulnerable to the Ah, Lady Florence, were I 
privileged to play the monitor, I woiad veutee on <m warning, how- 
ever much it might emod you.” 

And that is 

To forbear coquetry ” 

Maltravcrs smiled as he spoka but it was gravely^--aad at the same 
time he moved gently away. But Iiady Florence laid her hand on 
his arm. 

” Mr. Maltravers/’ said she, very softly, and witha kiud of fidforiiig 
in her tone, ” am I wrong to say that I am anxious for ycw|r goefl 
opinion ? 1)0 not judge me harshly. 1 am soured, discontented, un« 
happy, I liave no sympathy with the world* These men whom 1 
see around me— what are they ? the mass of thcan unfeeling and 
silken egotists— iU-judging, ill-educsated. well-dressed: the few who 
are caUed distinguished— how seldshin their amhit^ how passionless 
in their pursuits ! Am I to be blamed if I scanetwncs exert a powel? 
over such as these, which rather proves my scorn of them than my 
own vanity?” 

I have no right to argue with you,” 

Yes, argue with me, convince me, gmde mo— Heaven knows that, 
impetuous and haughty as I auL Ineea a^fuide/*— -and Lady Jlorenee’tr 
eyes swam with tears. EmesFS j^judAces aimnst her Wtere greatly 
shaken : he wa^ even somewhat oaazled by her beauty^ and touched 
by her unexpected gentleness : bnt still, Tm heart was not assailed, 
and he replied almost coldly, after a dioit pause— 

‘‘Dear Lady Plorence, look roimd the world— who so mndh to be 
envied as yourself? What sources' of happiness and pride are open 
to you ! Wl^, then, make to yourself causes of discontent f— why be 
scornful of those who cross not your path? Why not look with 
charity upon God*s less endowed dhildr^ beneath you as they may 
seem P What consolation have you in hurting the hearts or the 
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mt'liidiili 7m ilikMid]^ BERQtmAttdi ish^w ttot 


la^ 

.. misb^»u»mi^* 
imcb e^ 


** naid Momm, $imM 
"Ah. I am too hi®>pyl^*; 


with her 

^ m mmw 

WG^oolovoio hoav tho cwBiaro 

oppeais to 4iiq^0ii^ ttidliamtoA 

It was at tois time lAmloy Fen:a:a^ Ihifhod with the suoeesa 
df his sdraee and iat)jeqt& eiitcm tiho wd h|s quick eye M 

mou that mrnar, m which he detected what a^^peaied to lim a veqr 
aiarn^lSMai^^^ between hii^tkb oouaii^m EsmA MaltraTexe. 
Be advanced to the spot, and wiii hih customaiy firankness, extended 
a hand to each ' 

Ah, my dear andXair cousim give me your emgratulations, and 
ask me for mv iirsi fimk, to be mund up in a eoliedaon of autogr^hs 
by distinamsued senator^it wiU seQ high cm of these days, lour 
most obedient, Mr. ^laJttavers ;-^ow we shtdl laugh mour sleeves at 
the humbug of politi^ when you and I, the best fnends in the world, 
sit on opposite benches. But why. Lady Florence, have you 

never iatroducsed me to your pet Itaimu P Jllctm / luxn lus match iu 
Alficri, whom, of course, he swears by, and whose verses, b> the way, 
seem cut out of box-wood—the hardest matenal for turmng off that 
sort of maolunery that invention ever hit on.” 

Ems saying. Ferrers contrived, as he thought, \ery clcvcily, to 
divide a pair that he much feared were justly formed to meet by nature 
—and, to his great joy, Maltravers shortly afterwards witlidrew. 

Ferrers, with the happy erne that belonged to his complacent, 
though plotting character, soon madeOesarmi at home ^iih him; and 
two or three siightmg expressions which the former dropped with 
respect to Maltravers, coupled with some outeageous complmients to 
the Italian, completely won the heart of the poet. The brilliant 
Florence was more sdent and subdued than usual; and her voice was 
softer, though graver, whenshe replied to Cadtruccio^s eloquent ^peals. 
Gastruccio was one of those men who talk fine. By degrees, Lumley 
lapsed into silcuc^ and listened to what took place between Lady 
Florence and the Italian, while appearing to be deep in “ The View.» 
of the lliinc.” which lay on the table, 

, Ah,” saiu the latter, in his soft native tongue, "could you know 
i* 0 w I watdb evc^ shade of that countenance ^rach makes my heaven ^ 
^ it demded ! night is with me !— is it radiant, 1 am as the Persian 
ffaxiug on the sun!” 

"Why do yon speak thus to me? were you not a poet, I might 
be angry.” . 

" You were not angqr when the English poet, that cold Maltravcri^ 
spoke to you peihaps as boldly.” ^ 

Lady Florence drew up her haughty head. " Signor,” said she, 
checking, how'ever, her first impuise, and with mildness, " ilr. Mal- 
travers neither fiatters nor 

"Presumes, you were about to say,” said Ce&arint, mndinf^ his 
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a!rosb:^fl«rttol®;ii^ffl|jrfflfC8tOf^ ilteywr* ,, 

yerer htA HowBoe jjaegDes been aolwmiMad «ittdi tMalouiukC 
Howem alien^giitluere mused b^nejf vira lie CtwUdtd, 

site hud not ghm Uat, as mthooffht, tiie tmrai^ to adoMMt iiar>- 
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iticalled the wamnf Maltratesrs^ and felt as if h^r piisi^Ijili^ 
had conamenoed. ' 

You wiU think and speak more cahnly, sir> vh«i we m again,” 
aud so sa 5 ^' she sw^t as^ay. 

Gesanni remained rooted to the spot, with his datk couuteimnee 
expressing sucu passions as aref rardy seen in the aspect of ciyilised 


men. , ; 

Where do you lodge. Signor CesariniP” asked the bland* familiar, 
voice of Perrers. ^‘Ijet us walk part of the way together— that is, 
when you are tired of these hot rooms ” ^ 

Cesarini groaned. You are 33,” oontinued Ferrers : the air will 
revive you— come.” He glided from the room, and the Italian mecha* 
nieaily followed him. Iney walked together for somemoxnents in 
silettce, side by side, in a clear, lovely, moonlight night. ■ ^ w 
Ferrers said, Pardon me, my dear signor, but yon may already have 
observed tliat I am a very firmik, odd sort of Mow. 1 see jfou are 
caught by the . charms d| my cruel cousin. Can I sem you iu any 
wayP” 

A man at all acquainted with the world in which wo Ibe would 
have been suspicious of such cordiality in the cousin of an heiress, 
towards a veiy unsuitable aspirant. But Cesarmi, like nmz^, 
fXKjits (but like few good ones), had no common sense. He IhOught 
itt quite natural that a man who admired his poetry so much as Lumidy 
had declared he did, should take a hvely interest in his welfare t and 
he therefore replied warmly, Oh, Shr, this is indeed n crushing dIow : 
1 dreamed she loved me. She was evqy flattering and genl^ when she 
spoke to me, and in verse already I iid told her of my love, and met 
with no rebuke.” 

Did your verses really and plainly declare love, and m four own 
person P” 

** Why, the sentimejat was veiled, perhUps^pui into the mouth of a 
fictitious character, or conveyed in an allegory.^* 

“ Oh ! ” ejaculated Ferrers, thinking it very likely that the gorgeous 
Florencti, hymned by a thousand bards, had done little more than 
cast a glance over the lines that had coot poor (Jbsarini such anxious 
toil, aud inspired him with such ' daring hope, " Oh and to-night 
die was more severe I— she is a* tcTible coquette, fa hdle Florence/ 
Bui perhaps you have a rival.” 
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%n € 9 ual— but Ilutve taken alikb^ to jmK end X dkeat Maltrayera. 
3hewveryTOmi«iMe---foM0f ton pasdim— yrrites it herself, 
( fanpy- Oh^ yeu^Jl just stut her; bo^ ate! hw ydll you see 
herP'* 


See her ! What mean you f ** 

Why, have you not deokred love tci-nid)t f I thought I over- 
hoard m. Can Tou for a moment fancy lhat, after such an avo^, 
Lady Horcnce w agak receive you— that is, if she mean to reject 
your suit ?” 

** h'ool that I was ! But uo—she must, she shall/’ 

Be persuaded: in this country vi<dence will not do. Take my 
adnce, write an humble apok^, confess your fault, invoke her pity ; 
tmd. declaring that you renounce for ever the character of a lover, 
^lore still to be aclmowIe<ked as a friend. Be ^uiet now, hear me 
w out; I am older than you; I know my cousin; this v^ piauc 
herj your modesty will soothe, while your akduess will arouse, her 
vamty. Meanwhile you will watch the progress of Maliravers; I 
will be by yo^ dbow; and between ua, to use a homely phnase, we 
wrul d<{ for him. Then yOu may have your opportunity, clear stage, 
and fair play/’ 

Cesarini was at first rebellious; but, at length, even he saw the 
pohey of the advice* But liumley would not leave liim till the 
advKje was adopted. He Castaruccio aocompany him to a club, 
dictated theletter to Eorence, and undertook its charge. This was 
not all. 


/'It is also necessary,” said liumley, after a short out thoughtful 
silence, ‘'that you i^uld write to MaJfaavers*” 

"Ihavgigiy reasons. Ask him, in a frank and friendly spirit, his 
op^on of uSEidyFloiw^ state your belief that she loves you, and 
xuquire ingenuously what he tiiinks your chances of happiness in such 
aumon/* 

But why this P” 

Hri answer may be usrfuh” returned Lumley, musingly. " Staj , 
I wifi dictate the lettter/* 

Cesarini wondered and hesitated but there was that about Lumley 
JPerrek which had already obtained command over the weak and pas- 



vumato po«i. )Ze m LvMest dictated, 

wi& sam ocmmm-pkm mmf$ m to tb«( ig^ij^B^ess of maastui^ k 
gcBeral hi$ raee^ immi& Maltravers, 

and asd^ Wf^ eicm^il^iid h&lkm ta^dyHoreiK^a 

1!|kkMr« l(»nsresoa ZMalsj^ a^edlkd despatched. 

it labile 

thli to ettkaoICa^ idftk aud honest 

mmi ol m ^ Xiad; Sioreoee i m vmf toake good 

iLSe of heatem&t. if Jie mm a tiiml 

A^jigy 0 ^ i£m^ to teat : jm look eicliaitstai Ameu, my nm 

** lii)a*!k long had a nresentibent/* acid Lwley to hk oOM^r 
seiJVaa newsedtoOreatOeox^ thatirild ghri^ims 

coiinsKnved a roKmai^ faaaey £»r Msuttlire^^ But I can easily neevjottt 
andi an acdd^ ripofnin^ into inisfortune. Meantrhile, 1 hm^ 
sedored a tool, it I i;i^aiit oase. By Jom what an aaa that poet is ! 
But ao was Cassio: TOt lago made use oihim. Ii‘ lago had been bom 
now, and dr otme J that fooliah &tu^^ for revenge, what a glorious 
fdlowhe wonldraTe been i Brime minister at least!*’ 

Bale, bagg^ardL exhansted Castmodo Cesarini, travmmg a length 
of way, amved at kst at a misemUie locking in the suburb of 
Chelsea. His foiione was now gonet gone in supplying the poorest 
food to a craving and imbecile vainly : gone, that tts owner might 
seem what nature never meant hm fpor: the degant Lothario, the 
graoefol man of pleasure, the troubadour of modem life 1 gone in 
horses, and jewels, and fine clothes, and gaming, and printing unsale^ 
able poems on gilt-edged vdyium ; gouA i^at he might be not a greater 
but a more fashionable man than Drnest Maltravers I $uch is Ihe 
common destiny of time poor adventurers who confine fame to 
boodoiis and saloons, sfo matter whether tliey be poets or dapdies, 
wealthy or aristocratic cadets, all equally prove the adage 

that the wrong paths to reputation are strewed with the wrecks oi 
peace, fortune, Uappmess, and too often honour ! And yet thk poor 
young manhad dar^ to hope for the hand of Moreime L^celks ! lie 
had the common notion of foreig^rs, that English ^Is marry fob 
love, are very romantic ; tliat, within the three seas, heiresses are as 
plcntiiul as blaokbenics ; and for the rest, his vanity had been so 
pampered, that it now insinuated itself into every fibre of his inteb 
iectual and moral system. 

Gesarini looked cautiously round, as he anived at his door; for he 
fancied that, even in that obscure place, persons might hi aimous to 
catch a glimpse of the celebrated poet ; and he concealed his residence 
from all ; dined on a rdl when he aidztot dine out, and left bis address 
at ^*The Travellerst” He looked round, 1 say. and he did observe 
a tall figure, wrapped in a doak, that had indeed Mbwed him4rom a 
dhtant and more populous part of the town. But the figure turned 
round, and vanished instamuy . Gesarini mounted to his second floor. 
And about the middle of the ne^i^t day a messenger left a letter at his 
door, containing one hundred pounds k a bkslc envelope. Gesarini 
knew not the writing of the address ; bis pride was deeply wounded 
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his penury, he had not even applied to his own sister. 
Could ft come firom her, from De Montaigne ? He was lost in con- 
jecture. He put the remittance aside for a few daySj for he had some- 
thing fine in hian,^ poor poet! hut bills ilMr pressing, and necessity 
hath no law. 

Two days afterward^ Oesarini brought to Ferrers the answer he 
had received from Maltravera. Lnmiey had rightly foreseen that 
the high spiiit of Ernest would conoeive some indication at the 
coquetry of Florence in beguiling the Italian into hopes never to 
he realized, that he would express himself openly and warmly. 
He did so, however, with more gentleness than Luinley had anti- 
cipated. 

"This is not exactly the thing,” said Ferrers, after twice reading 
the letter : " still it may hereafter be a strong diurd in our hands’~~we 
^ keep it.” 

So saying, he locked up the letter in his desk, and Cesatini soon 
forgot its existeBce. 


CHAPTER V. 

** She was a phantOTn of ddi^ht. 

When first she gleamed upon my sigrht j 
A lovely apparition sent, 

To be a momeot^s omamtent,”— Wordsworth. 

Maltuavebs did not see Lady Florence again for some weeks ; 
meanwhile, LumleyFciTersmade his dSuf in parBament. IHgidly 
adhering to Ms plan of acting on a deliberate* system, and not ])roi!/* 
to overrate Mmself, Mr. Ferrers did not, like niost promisinfi: new 
members, tiy the linssa.dous ordeal of a great first speech. Though 
bold, fluent; and ready, he was not eloquent ; and lie knev^ that on 
great occasions, when great speeches are wanted^ great guns like to 
have the fire to themselves. Neither did he split U])on the opposite 
rock of "promising young men” who stick to the business of 
bouse” like leeches, and qtdDble on details; in return for which 
labour, they are generally voted bores, who can never do anything 
remarkable. But he spoko frequently, shortly, courageously, and 
with a strong dash of good-huiaourcd personality. He was the man 
whom a minister could get to say something which other people did 
not likertt) 6aj; and he did so with a frank fearlessness tliat carried 
off any seeming violation of good taster He soon became a veiy 
popular speaker in the parliamentary clique ; especially with the 
gentkmen whq crowd the bar, and never want tahear the argument 
of thq.debate. Between him and Maltravers a visible coldness now 
existed : for the latter looked upon his old friend (whose principles of 
logic lea him even to repubhe^m, and who had been aocustcaned to 
accuse Ernest of temimrising with plain truths, if he demurred to 
their application to artificial states of society) as a cold-blooded and 
hypocritical adventurer; while Ferrers, seeing that Ernest could now 
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be of no farther twe to him, was willing enough to drop a profitless 
intimacy* Nay, he thought it would he wise tp pick a quarrel with 
him, if possible^ iis the beatoeans of bamshii^ a supposea rival from 
the house of his noble rehJion, Lord Satingham. JButno opportunity 
for that step presented itself ; so Lmaley kept a fiLof convenient, 
rudeness, or an impitmaptu sarcasm^ in reserve, if it should bo 
wanted. 

The season and the session were alike drawing to a dose, when 
Mdtravm's received .a pressing iimtation from Cleveland to spend a 
week at his villa, which he assured Ernest would be full^of agreeable 
people ; and as all business productive of debate or division was over, 
Maftravera was glad to obtain fresh air and a change of scene. 
Accordingly, he sent down his luggage and favourite books, and, one 
afternoon in early August, rode done towards Temple Grove. He 
was much dissatisfied, perhaps disappointed, with his experience of 
public life ; and with Jps bigLwrou^t over-refining views of the 
deficiencies of others more prominent, hi was in a humour to mingle 
also censure of himself, for having yielded too much to the doubts 
and scruples that often, in the early p^. of their career, beset the 
honest and sincere, in the turbulent whirl of politics, and ever tend to 
make', the robust hues that should belong to action 

“ Sickliesd o’er with the pale cast of thought.* 

His mind was working its way slowly towards those conclusions, 
whicii sometimes ripen the best practical men out of the most ex- 
ited theorists, and perhaps he saw before him the pleasing pro- 
spect flatteringly exhibited to another, when he complained of being 
too honest for party, viz., becoming a very pretty rascal in time 

Tor several weeks he had not heard from Iiis unknown corre- 
spondent^ and the time was come when he missed those letters, now 
(',ontuuied for more than two years; and whicli, in their eloquent 
mixture of complaint, exhortation, despondent gloom, and declamatory 
enthusiasm, had often soothed him in dejection, and made liim more 
sensible of triumph. Wliile revolving in his mind thoughts oonnectcii 
with these subjects ; and, somehow or other, with his more ambitioua 
reVeries were always mingled musings of curiosity respecting his car- 
respondent - he was struck by the beauty of a little girl, of about 
eleven years old^ who w^as wallcing with a female attendant on the 
footpath that skirted the road. I said that he was struck by her 
beauty, but that is a wiong expression : it w^as rather the charm of 
her countenance than the perfection of her features whioh*OTested 
the gaze of Maltravers — a charm that might not have existed for 
others,^ but was inexpressively attrtmtive to him, and was so muck 
apart from the vulgar fascination of mere beauty, that it w ould have 
equally touched a chonl at lus heart, if coupled with h(Jmel 3 l|||^'es 
or a bioomless cheek. Tliis cliann was in a wundertol hmonH^d 
dove-like softness of expression. We all form to onrselv^Hfce 
deau4deal of the fair spirit” w^e desire as our earthly 
and somewhat caprjciou>sJy gauge and proportion our adiairaWB|^ 
living shapes according as the boav4dea.l is more or less embodfl^B 
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Beauty, of a stamp that is not familiar to the dreatiis 
of ioar fancy, may win the cold homage of our judgment, while a look, 
a future, a something that realizes and calls np a boy^h visiom and 
aynniam even distinctly to the picture we wear within us, has a 
ktireliness pequliar to our eyes, and kindles an emotion that almost, 
%eeiQB to bmong to memory. It is this which the Platonists felt when 
Qmy wildly supposed that souls attracted to each other on eairth had 
been united in an earlier being and a diviner sphere ; and there was 
in the young fa^ on which Ernest gassed precisely this ineffable 
barmony with his preconceived notions of the beautiful. Many a 
i3%h%and noonday reverie was realized in those mild yet smih^ 
eyes of the darkest blue ; in that ingenuous breadth of brow, with its 
sughily pencilled arches^ and nose, not cut in that sharp and clear 
symmetry which looks so lovely in marble, but usually gives to flesh 
and blood a decided and hard character, that better becomes the 
sterner than the gentler sex— -no; not moidded in the pure Grecian, 
uor in the pu^ Roman, cast; but small, delicate, with the least pos- 
sible inclination to turn upward, that was only to be detected in one 
position of the head; and served to give a prettier archness to the 
sweet flexile lips, which, from the^nfleness of their repose, seemed 
to smile unconsciously, but rather from a happy constitutional 
serenity than from the giddiness of mirth. Such was the character of 
this fair child's countenance, on which Maltravers turned and gazed 
involuntarily and reverently, with something of the admiring delight 
with which we look ^on the Virgin of a Rafaele, or the sunset iW- 
scape of a Claude. Tlio girl did not appear to feel any premature 
coquetry at the evident, though respectful, admiration she excited. 
She met the eyes bent upon her, brilliant and eloquent as they were, 
with a fearless and nnsuspecting gaze, and pointed out to her com- 
panion, with all a child's quick and um-estramed impulse, the shining 
and raven gloss, the arched and haughty neck, of Ernest's beautiful 
Arabian. 

Now there happened between Maltravers and, the young object of 
his admiration alittle adventure, which served, perhaps, to fix in her 
recollection tliis short encounter with a stranger ; for certain it is, 
•that, years after, she did remember both the circumstances of the ad- 
venture and the features of Maltravers. She wore one of those large 
straw-hats which look so pretty upon children, and the warmth of the 
diy made her untie the strings which confined it. A gentle breeze 
;^se, as by a turn in tbe ro^ the country became more open, and 
i^ddenly wafted tbe hat from its proper post— almost to the hoofs of 
Eraeai^ horse. Tlie child naturally made a spring forward to arrest 
the deserter, and her foot slipped down the bank, which was rather 
steeply raised above the road ; she uttered a low cry of pain. To dis- 
monmt— to ^gmn the prize— mid to restore it to its owner, was, with 
the work of*a moment ; the poor girl had twistqd her ankle, 
sad upon her servant for support. But when she saw 

the iiaxiety^"^^ almost the alarm, upon the stranger's face (and her 
ifexclainatibu of pain had literally thrilled liis heart— so much and so 
mutably had she excited his interest), she made an effort at 
ntrol, not common at her years, and, with a forced r,milc, assured 




him «ihe 'vripB aoi ffitmh hart— that it was softiiisF^tliat she was 
at hoitt0^ . , ^ . 

*^Ob, miss!** said the servant to $to you are very bad* 
Dear hJsart, how angry master will he j It Vas not! my fanlt; was 
it^ sirf’* ^ 

" Oh, no, it was not your fault, Mmrgaret ; don^t bWrkhtened— 
papa shatft blame you. But I"m mumi better now,** Bo sayingi 
she tried to walk ; but the effoii; was vain-^-she ttirned yet xn<ae pale, 
and though she struggled to prevent a shriek, the tears rcdled down 
her cheeks. 

It was very odd, but Maltravers had never felt more touched--the 
tears stood in his own eyes ; he longed to carry in his anus, but, 
child as she was, a strange kind m nervous tiinidi^ forbade Mm. 
Maigaret, perhaps, expect^ it of him, for she looked Sard in hisfaicej 
before she attempted a burthen, to which, being a small, slight 
person, she was by no means equal However, after a pause, she 
took up her charsre, who, ashamed of her tears, aiid almost overcome 


with pain, nestled her head in the woman’s bosom, and Maltravers 
walked by her sid(!, while his docile and well-trained horse followed 
at a distance, every now and then putting its fore-legs on the bank, 
and cropping aw ay a mouthful of leaves from the hedge-row. 

Oh, M argaret !’* said the little sufferer, “ I cannot bear it— -indeed 
I cannot/’ ^ 

And Maltravers observed that Margaret had permitted the lamed 
foot to hang down unsupported, so that the pam must indeed have 
b(.*en scarcely bearable. lie could restrain himself no longei*. 

“ You are not strong enough to carry her,” tod he, sharply, to the 
servant ; mi the next moment the cmld was in his arms. Oh, with 
what anxious i endemess he bore her I and he was so happy when she 
turned lier face to him and smiled, and told him she now scarcely felt 
the pain. If it were possible to be in love with a child of eleven 
years old, Maltravers was toiost in love. His pulses trembled as he 
felt her pure breath on Ijis cheek, and her ridi beautiful hair was 
waved by tlic breeze across his lips. He hushed Ms voice to a 
wliisper as lie poured forth all the soothing and comforting expres- 
sions, wliich give a natural elomience to persons fond of children — . 
and Ernest Iilaltravcrs was the idol of children he understood and 
sympatliised with them ; he had a great deal of the cMld himself, be- 
neath the rough and cold husk of his proud reserve. At length theji 
came to a lodge, and Margaret, e^erly inquiring “ whether master 
and missus were at home,” seemeddelighted to hear they were not. 
Ernest, liow evcr, insisted on bearing his charge across ihelawn*tpthe 




the lodge; and, receiving the most positive promise tbat surgfoal 
advice slipnld be immediately sent for, he was forced to content nim^ 
self with laying the sufferer on a sofa in the dmwing-rbbm ; and she 
thanked liim so prettily, and assured him she was so much easi^Vthat 
lie wmuld have given tlie w'orld to kiss her. The child had completed 
her conquest over him, by being above the child’s ordinary 
of making the wmrst of things, in order to obtain the consequence end 
dignity of bemg pitied— slie was evidently unselfish and cousidfirto 
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CHAPTER t 

*' Notitiam jprlmoaQaA gnuhu vjdnia 

Cx.£yBL;iKi)’s yilla was fiill, and of persons usually ca!I^ agreeal»te. 
Amongst the rest was Lady Floraace Lascelles. The wise old man 
had ever counselled Maltravers not to inkrry too young j but neiHier 
did he wish him to put off that momentous epoch ofiife till all the 
bloom of heart and emotion was passed away, ne thought, with the 
old lawgivers, that thirty was the happy aue for forming a connection, 
in the choice of which, with the reason of manhood, ought, perhaps, 
to be blended the passion of youth. And he saw that few men were 
more capable than Maltravers of the true enjoyments of domestic life. 
He had long thought, also, that none were more calculated to sympa- 
thise with Ernest^ viewi^and appreciate his peculiar character, than 
till* giiled and brilliant Florence Lascelles. Cleveland looked with 
toleration on her many eccentricities of thought and conduct. — eccen- 
tricities which he imagined would rapidly melt away beneaih the in- 
fluence of that attachment wliich usudlv operates so mat a change 
in women: and, where it is strongly and intensely felt, moulds even 
those of the most obstinate character into compEance or similitude 
with the sentiments or habits of its object. 

The stately self-control of Maltravers was, he conceived, precisely 
that quality tlvat gives to men an unconscious command over the very 
thougnts of the woman whose affection they win : while, on the othei; 
hand, he hoped that the fancy and enthusiasm of Florence would tend 
to render sharper and more practical an ambition, which seemed to 
the sober man of the world too apt to reffne ^on the means, and |p 
ad bono the objects, of n^orldlv distinction. Besides, Cleveland was 
one who thoroughly appreciated the advantages of wealth and station; 
and the rank and the dower of Florence were such as wonlrifoice 
Maltravers into a position in social life, which could not M to make 
new exactions upon talents which Cleveland fancied were precisely 
those adapted luther to command than to serve. IhFerrers he recoe- 
3)ised a man to get into power— in i^Wtravers one by whom BfiW€r*if 
ever attained, would be wielded with dignity, and exerted lorgreal 
uses. Sometniug^ therefore, higher than mere covetousness for the 
vulgar interests of Maltravers, made Cleveland desire to secure to him 

* Neighbourhood caused Uie acquaintance and Arst mtrodnctlonu 
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ib^ lueart and hand of the great heiress ^ and he fianded that whate^^ 
be the obstade* it troold xw>tbe in the of Lady Horenoe 
prufeitly resolved, however, to leave matters to their 
lie hinted nothing to one party or thO othdf. No 
Ibve l&e a large country house, and no time for it, 
amongst the mdolent irdl-bonL like ttie dose of a London season, 
vwhen, jaded hy small cares, and sickeimd of hollow inthnaci^ even 
#9 coldest may well yearn for the tones of affeotion--rthe excitement 
of iaa honest emotion. * 

Somehow or other it happened that Horence and Ernest, after the 
irrst day or two, were constantly; thrown together. She rode on 
horseback, and IMtraverai was by her side— they jamde excursions On 
the river, and mey sat on the same bench in the gliding pleasure- 
boat. In the eveioangs, the younger guests, with the assistance of the 
nekhto^armg families, often got up a dance* in a temporary pavilion 
bunt out of the dinw-topm. Ernest never danced. Eiorence did at 
fiist. But once, as She was conversing with Maltravers, when a gay 
gpiudsman came to claim he^romised nand in the waltz, she seemed 
stmok by a grave chaoj^ in Emest^s face. 

yon never waltz?” she asked, while the guardsman was 
searchinff :&r a comer wherein safely to deposit his hat. 

«aid he ; “ yet there is no impropriety in waltzing.” 

** And you mean that there is in mine ?” 

” Pardon me— I did not say so.” 

"But you think it.” 

"Nay, on consideration, 1 am glad, perhaps, that you do widtz.” 

"You are mysterious.” 

"Well then, I mean, that you are precisely the ^voman I would 
never fall in love with. And I feel the danger is lessened, when I see 
you destroy any one of my illusions, or I ought to say, attack any one 
of my prmudioes.” 

Lady Horence coloured ; but the guardsman and the music left her 
no time for reUy. However, after that night she waltzed no more. 
She was unwell— «he declared she was ordered not to dance, and so 
quadrilles were relinquished as well as the waltz. 

Maltravers could not but be toudicd and flattered by this regard 
for his opinion; but Horenoe contrived to testify it so as to forbid 
acknowledgment, since another motive had been found for it. The 

« t>nd evening after that commemorated by Ernest’s candid rudeness, 
y chanced to meet in the conservatory, which was connected with 
the ball-room; and Ernest, pausing to mquire after her health, was 
atiwk by the listless and dejected sadness which spoke in her tone 
ana dSuntenance as she replied to him. 

"Bear Lady Plorence,” said he, " I fear you are worse than you 
wiU confess. You should shun teese draughts. You owe it to your 
friends to he more careful of yourself.” 

"Briends !” said Lady Plorence, bitten ly—*" I have no friends ! — 
even my poor father would not absent himself from a cabinet dinner a 
week niter I was dead. Bat that is the condition of public life— its 
hot and searing blaze puts out the lights of all lesser but not unliolier 
•flections. — ^Friends ! Fate, that made Florcmce LasceUes the envie4 
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teeiress, denied tor bMhersi sisters; and tbel^piir of her birlii ld«?t 
her evm the love of a mother t IViends twlmre shaUItodfe^ 

As tm ceased, she tiuned to ^e open casement, and ste{^d Oid: 
ip.ta the verandah, and by the tremblro of voice Iffliinjest fe& 
she had done so to Mde or to stippress her tears. 

Yet,” said he, foUosTOig her, there is one class of more distant 
friends, whose inte^st Xi£^71crence LasceHes cannot lad to secure^ 
however she may disdain it. Among the hiunblest of that class, suffer 
me to rank myself. Come, I assume the privilege of adrice-Hhe 
night air is a lux^ you mnst not indulge ” . 

No, no, it refreshes me— it soothes. You misunderstand me, I 
have no illness that still skies and Sleeping flowem can increase.” 

Maltravers, as is evident, was not in love with Ibrenoe, bnt he 
could not M, brought, as he had lately been, under the diri^ ihflhr 
enee of her rare an^rodigal mental and persmuA to feel for her 
a strong and even affectionate kterest— the very franbiessi^^ 
he was accustomed to ^eak to her, and the many links of oomtnun^ 
there neccssa^ were between himself and a mmd so naturally pow-* 
erful and so ripnlj cultivated, had already established their acquaint* 
ance upon an intimate footing. 

** I cannot restrain you, Lady Florence,” said he, half smiling, 
“ but my conscience will not let me be an accomplice. I w31 turn 
ki^s evidence, and hunt out Lord Saxingliam to send him to you.” 

Lady Florence, whose face was averted from his, did not appear to 
hear him. 

And you, Mr. Maltravers,” turning quickly round— ^you---have 
you friends ?— Do you feel that there ar^ I ao not say public, but 
private affectbns and duties, for which life is made less a possession 
than a trust?” 

“ Lady Florence-~no !— I have friends, it is true, and Cleveland is 
of the nearest ; but the life within life— the second self, in whom we 
vest the right and mastery over our own being— I know it not 3ufc 
is it,” he added, after a pause, a rare privation? Perhi^, it is a 
happy one. I have learned to lean on my oiihi soul, and;^t look 
elsewhere for the reeds that a wind can break,” 

Ah, it is a cold philosophy— you may reconmle yourself to its 
wisdom in the world, m the hum aud shock of nien ; ont in solitude, 
with Nature?— ah, no While the mind alone is occupied, you may be' 
contented with the pride of stoicism i but there are momenfr when 
the lhart wakens as from a sleep— wfijeens like a fri^tened child— to 
fed itself alone and in the dark.” * • ^ 

Ernest was silent, and Florence continued, in an altered voice : 
" This is a strange conversation— and you must think me indeed a 
kiiA romance-reading person, as the world is apt to call ige. But if 
1 live— I— pshaw !— life denies ambition to women.” 

” If a woman like you. Lady Florence, should ever love, it will Be 
one in whose career you may perhaps find that noblest of aU ambi- 
tions— the ambition women only feel— the ambition for another I ” 

Ah ! but I shall never love,” said Lady Florence, and her cheek 
grew pde as the starlight shone on it; " stOL perhaps,” she added 
quickly, may at least kn )w the blessing of triendship. Why now,” 
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mim^ffmm^ ▼«« «A • ft^rfor ewth— « mI fcwadd^ Wfr 
‘'iMwju^^^1|tace&iu>claiigw i» oar f^Hiig m breai^ earn 
wm. YoalaveiK)tTamon^hto 6 :(]^Hmxao.amL 70 a]ciiw^ 
aia(^co(|QCftte; lot as be frieiiias> <»ns«ats^at leasItiU yoamam. 
or 1 give anotiier tbs right to ocmtiol ficbodriiips ana aumopaose 
iMcets*^’ 

"Maltmfors vas atartled-^iie seatimeat MomiiOe adiitesaad to him, 
in words not dissimilar had once addressed to Taiorie. 

** The world." said ho, kissing the hand that yetlayonhisarm, the 
world wil l "* ” " " ""’" 

Oh, yon men !— the world, the world 1-^-Eveiiything gentle, every- 
thing ptnre, oTcrything noble, high-wroof ht and holy— is to be souarcd, 
and cribbed, and maimed to the rule and measure of the wcxrld i The 
world— are von too its slave ? Do you not despise its hollow cant— its 
methodical nypoensy F " 

Heartily r said JBmest Maltrarers, almost with fierceness. “No 
man eveof so soomed its false gods, and its miserable creeds— its war 
upon the weak— its fawning upon the great— its ingratitude to bene- 
fadxMrs— its sordid feaguewith mediocrity against excellence. Yes, in 
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enetian oligarchy which mankind set over them and call ^ the 
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And then it was, warmed by the excitement of released feelings, 
long and carefidlv shrouded, that this man, ordinarilv so calm and seif- 
possessed, poured burningly and passionately forth all those himultnoub 
-and almost tremendous thoughts, which, however much we mav regu- 
late, control, or disguise tliem, lurk deep within the souls of ail of us, 
the seeds of the eteraal war between the natural man and the artificial ; 
between our wilder genius and omr social convciitionaiities ; — thoughts 
that from time to time break forth into the liarbingcrs of vain and 
fruitless revolutions, impotent struggles against dcstin.v thoughts 
that good and wise men would be slow to iiromulge and propagate, 
for they are of a fire which bums as well as brightens, and which 
spreads from heart to heart— as a spark spreads amidst flax; — 
thoughts which are rifest where natures are most high, but belong to 
truths that virtue dare not tell aloud. And as Maltravcrs spoke, with 
his eyes flashing almost intolerable light— his breast heaving, his forai 
dilated, never to the eves of Florence Lascelles did he seem so great : 
ther'chftilis that boufla the strong limbs of his spirit seemed snsmped 
asunder, and all his soul was visible and towering, as a thiug 
tliat has escaped slavery, and lifts its crest to heaven, and feels that it 
is free. 


JDfeerk evetuM saw a new bond of aUianoe between these two persons ; 
—young, handsome, and of opposite sexes, they agreed to be friends, 
und^^more! Fools* 
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IT seemed as if the eampaot Haltrayers and I^ad^ 
entered into removed wkdever ambarra^ and xemsm 
riotisly existed. l!bej^ now ooiwersed with an ease and fireedoiiL^^ 
common in persona a dSterei^ aexes before ihej^ haveinii^ tate 
groM dimxicteric. in ori&axy life, like most men of wma 

emotions and strong imagination^ if not taciturn, was at least gnaard^. 
It was as if a weight w^e taken from his brea^ when he found one 
person who could rmderstand him best when he was most candid. 
His eloquence— his poetnr— his intense and oonoentrated 'caithusiasnA 
found a voice, t He could talk to an Individual as he would ha?^ 
written to the public— a rare hapiness to the men of books.* 

riorence seemed to recover her health mid spirits as by a miracle ; 
yet was she more gentle, more subdued, thau of old— there was less 
effojt to sliine, less indifkence whether she shocked. Persons who liad 
not met her before, wonde^d why she was dreaded in society. ^ But 
at times a great natural imtabnlty of temper— a qmki:: suspicicm of 
the motives of those around her— an imperious and obstinate vehe- 
mence of will, were visible to Maltravers, and served, perhaps, to 
keep him hearfcwhole. He regarded her through the eyes of the 
iut^ect, not those of the passioftis— he thought not of her as a 
woman— her very talents, her veij grandeur^ of idea and power of 
purpose, while they delighted him in conversation, diverted Ins imagi- 
nation mm dwelling on her beauty. He looked on her as something 
apart from her sex— a glorious creature spoilt by being a woman. He* 
once told her so, laughingly, and Florence considered it a compli- 
ment. Poor Florence, herscomof her sex avenged her sex, and robbed 
her of her proper destiny ! 

Cleveland silently observed their intimacy, and listened with a 
quiet Bnule to the ^sips who pointed by the terrace, 

and loiterings by the lawn, and predicted what would of it aU. 
Lord Saxingham was blind. But his daughter was of age, i;i pos- 
session of her princely fortune, and had loig made him sensible of 
her independence of temper. His lordship, however,, thoroughly 
misunderstood the character of her pride,, and felt fully convinct^l she 
would marry no one less than a duke; as for flirtations, he thought 
them natural and innocent amusements. Besides, he was very little 
at Temple Grove. He went to London every morning, after break-* 

* To will the same thing; and not to wlU the sob e tiling, tbat at is ftna 

friendship. 
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Altearonl imA ^ iWb* WT taii^ tftourfinotiwiofe^^ 
ju^ h^aag Iwdf mlo?4 never fancied that Lady Morence 
l^ea ISm, or tluitane nr^d be in any daioger of doing sor^tMs is a 
mistake a man often t5ommits--a wcmaan never. A wwaxkalvmjrs 
knows when she w loved, though she often imagines she n loved 
when she is not. Morenoo was not happy, for happiness is a oahn 
Iee3ing.*» Bnt she was excited with a vague, wild, intoxicating 
emotion. 

She had learned from Maltravers that she had been misinformed by 
rerrers, and that no other claimed jempire over his heart ; and whether 
or not he loved her, stiU for the present they seemed all in ^ to each 
other; she lived but for the present day, she would not think of the 


morrow. 

Since that severe illness which had tended so much to alter Ernest’s 
mode of life, he had not come before the public as an author. Latterly, 
however, did habit had bi^ken out again. With the comparative 
idlmiess of recent years, the ideas and feelings which ^wd so fast ou 
the poetioal temperament, once indulged, had acoumukted within 
him to an excess &at demanded vent. Eor with some, to write is not 
a vague desire, but an imperious destiny. The fire is kindled and 
must break fonh; the wings are fledged, and the birds must leave 
their nest. The communication of thought to man is implanted as an 
instinct in those breasts to which heaven has intrusts the solemn 
agencies of genius. In the work which Maltravers now composed, he 
consulted Plorencc : his confidence delighted licr—it was a compli- 
ment she could appreciate. Wild, fervid, impassioned, was that 
work—a brief and lolidaycreation-^the youngest and most beloved 
of the children of hid bitdn. And as day by day the bright design 
grew into shape, and thought and imagination found themselves 

local habitations,*’ Ilorence felt as if she were admitted into the 
palace of the genii, ^d made acquainted with the raechanism of those 
spells and charms with which the pretematmal powers of mind design 
the witchery of the world. Ah, how different in depth and majesty 
wore those inter-oommunications of idea between Ernest Maltravers 
and a woman scarcely inferior to himself in capacity and acquire- 
ment, from that bridge of shadowy and dim sympathies which the 
enthusiastic boy had once built up between his own poetry of know- 
Ie<^ and Alice’s poetry of love ! 

It was cmemte afternoon in tJeptember, when the sun was slowiv 
^ing down ijp western way, that Lady Florence, who had been au 
that moHiing m her own room, paying off, as she said, ihe dull arrears 
of dSrespondence, rather on Lord Saxmgham’s account than lier 
own; for he pimctiliously exacted from her (he most scrupuloiw 
attentiem to consiip fifty times removed, provided they were rich, 
dever, well oft* or in any way of consequence :-“it was one afternoon 
ihat, relieved from these avocations, Ijady Florence strolled through 
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letto<'imt«a^. It was s ptx^ of litc^i^tnie iit tflw Oiaveibiid was 
thoroughly at home. 

Those agreeable aud polished **hociryefltliey 

ooutriTed to iutroduec nature mto art t SveiythSiag artidm msgieA 
so natural to them They even feel by a kina of clocfcwodL wImi 
seems to go better than the heart itscff. Those pretty seflwents^ 
those delicate gallantries, of Madame dc S^vigne to her datmter^ 
how amiable they are; but somehow or other, I can never fancy 
them the least, motherly, what .an cndmg for a maternal ^istle is 
that dcgant compliment— ^Sohgess que do tons les omura oh vous 
regnes, il nV en a aucun oh votre" empire soit si Men fitoldi que dans 
le mien.’ * I can scarcely fancy 3joa*d Saxingham writing so to yoti, 
Laifc Morenoe ” 

‘‘^Ko, indeed,” replied Lady Plorenpe, smiling. *'Neiiiier jpapas 
nor mammas in England are much addicted to compliment ; but, 1 
confess, I like preserving a sort of gallanta^ even in our most familiar 
connections— vdiy should we not carry the imagination into all the 
affections?” 


“ I can scarce answer the why,” returned Cleveland; “but 1 tliink 
it would destroy the reality. I am rather of the old school. If I had 
a daughter, and asked her to get my slippers, I am afraid I should 
think it a little wearisome, if I had, in receiving them, to make de^ 
Mksjpkrases m return.” 

While they were thus talking, and Lady Florence continued to press 
her side of tne question, they pass^^ through a little grove that con- 
ducted to an arm of the stream which ornamented the grounds, and 
by its quiet and shadowy gloom was meant to give a contrast to the 
livelier features of the domain. Here they came suddenly upon Mal- 
travers,^ He was walking by the side of the brook, and evidently ab% 
sorbed in thought. 

It was the trembling of Lady Florence’s hand as it lay on 
Cleveland’s arm, that induced him to stop short in an animated com- 
mentary on Rochefoucauld’s character of Cardinal de Retz, and look 
round. 


**Ha, most meditative Jacques!” said he; “and what 2 J«w moral 
hast liiou been conning in our Forest of Ardennes ?” 

“Oh, I am glad to see you; I wished to consult you, Cleveland. 
But fii-st, Lady Florence, to convince you and our host that my 
rambles nave not been wholly fruitless, ^d that I cotdd-ppt walk 
from Han to Beersheba and find all barren, accept my offering— a #ild 
rose that I discovered in the thickest part of me wood. It is not a 
civilized rose. Now, Cleveland, a word with you.” 

“And now, ]Mr. Maltravers, lomde trqp/^ said Lady Florence. 


* Think that of all the hearts over which you reig^a, there is not one In whies 
your empire can be so well established as in mine. 
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tirotoMOisims^ In t|efirrtpte^ 
Ebc^si that poor Oesatioi'^’pQ' ^ him-*’im?, no 
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^*Did I Mixjsti f*--iheii it irm in tecoBedjioii of m dd te^wk of 

** A* its Justice !— wel no matter. Wb fejwe ior vrlxm 1 always 
felt a Ihnely interest. Bus very mprbiditr of, tenjMBrament wiy m- 
oreases my amdety for his foiuire fate* time received a lettey from 
De Moataigse Jm brotliisr*mdaw. who seems seriously uneasy about 
Castmeoio. He wishes him to leave Baghnd at onc^ as the sole 
means dt restoring his broken fortunes.^ He Mcmtame has the 
opportunity of procuring him a oidomatic situation, which may not 
againoccur-^and-bui you loiow the manl-- what shall wedoP I 
am sure be will not listen to me ; he looks on me as an interested rival 
for 


*'1)0 you think 1 have any subtler eloquence?” said Cleveland. 
“ No, 1 am an author, too. Come, I think your ladyship must be the 
arch-negotiator.” 

“ He nas genius, he has merit,” said Maltravew, pleadingly: *^he 
wants nothing hut time and experience to wean him from his foibles. 
Will von try to save him, Lady Florence ? ” 

“ S^j ! nay. 1 must not be obdurate ; I will sec him when I 
p,o to town, it is like you, Mr. Maltravers, to feel this interest in 
one 


“ Who does not like me, you would m ; but he will, some day or 
other. Besides, I owe him deep gratituile. In his weaker qualities 
I have seen many which all literary men might incur, without strict 
watch over themselves ; and let me add, also, that his family have 
great claims on me.” 

^ ** You believe in the soundness of his heart, and in the integrity of 
his honour ? ” said Cleveland, inquiringly. 

“Indeed I do; these are, these must be, the redeeming qualities of 
poets.” 

Maltravers sj^ke warmly; and such at that time was his influence 
dver Floreuce, that his woras fonned— alas, too fatally ]— her estimate 
of Castruccio’s charactcar, which had at first been high, but which his 
own presumption had latterly shaken. She had seen him three 
or four times in the interval between the receipt of his apolo- 
getic letter and her visit to Cleveland, and he had sci'med to her 
rather sullen than humbled. But she felt for the vanity she herself 
had wounded. 

“And now,” continued Maltravers, “ for my second subject of con- 
sultation. But that is political ; will it weary Lady Florence P” 

“ Oh, no; jfco politics I am never indifferent : they always inspire me 
wifcli^contlempt or admiration, according to the motives of those who 
bring the science into action. Pray say on.” 

“Well,” said Cleveland, “one confidant at a time; you will for- 
give me, for I see my guests coming across the lawn, and I may as 
well make a diversion in your favour. Ernest can consult mg at any 
time.” 
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Hctteoiseirasof sof^^ tlMareiwiioa^ mbamsift- 

inff in the thought of a iete-a-tieie. 

flcarence/’ said Eztiest, is no cite in &» voxM with 
whom X can confer so as with X aM iskiiiiod gM ^ 

CkvdaxKd's absence, for^ with aU Ins annallle: 
world is too mimh whh hhn/ mi we do ^ aigne fibin the same 
data. Paadonmy prelude-^now to mypoa& I haye rfe«meda 
letter fiom !E!mt stideSmim^ nc^ hut those ac- 

quainted with the (^Tulrotta beauty ol hiS natere can uhdemand or 
appreciate, sees before Mm the most briiiiant esxeer that eyer^ened 
in tMs country to a publiO man not bom an aristomat. has 
asked me to form onh of the new administration that he^is idKmt to 
create : the place ofoed to me is above my merits, nor suited to what 
1 have yet done, though, pci'haps, it be suited to what I may yet do. 
I make that qualiScatioi^ for you know,” added Ernest, with a proud 
smile, “that I am sanguine and self-confident.” 

“ I oil accept the proposal?” 

“ Nay*— should I not reject it ? Our politics are the same only for 
the moment, our ultimate objects are widely different. To serve with 

Mr. , I must make an unequal compromise — abandon, nine 

opinions to promote one. Is not this a capitnktion of that great 
Citadel, one’s own conscience P No man will Call me inconsistent, for, 
in public life, to agree with another on a party question is all that is 
required ; the thousand questions not yet ripened, and lying dark and 
concealed in the future, are not inquired into and divined ; but I own 
I shall deem myself worse than iucx)nsist8nt. Eorthis is my dilemma, 
—if I use this noble spirit merely to 2 fcdvanoe one object, and then 
desert him where he halts, I am treacherous to hhn ; if 1 halt with 
him. but one of tny object^s is effected, I am treacherous to myself. 
Such are iny views' It is with pain I arrive at them, for, at first, my 
heart beat with a selfish ambition.” 

“You are right, you are right,” exclaimed Florence, with glowing 
cheeks ; “how could I doubt you? 1 comprehend the sacrifice you 
make ; for a proud thing is it to soar above the predictions of foes in 
that palpable road to honour which the world's n^d eyes can see, aufti 
the world's cold heart can measure ; but prouder is it to feel that you 
have never advanced one step to the goal, which remembrance would 
retract. No, my friend, wait your time, confident that it must come, 
when conscience and ambition can go hand-in-hand— when the broad 
objects of a luminous and enlarged policy lie before you hke a chart-, 
and you can calculate every step of the way without peril of' being 
lost. Ah, let them stffl call loftmess of purpose and whiteness of soul 
the dreams of a theorist,— even if they be so, the Ideal in this case is 
better than the Practical. Meanwhile your position is ?iot one to for- 
feit iiglitly. Before you is that throne m literature which it ireqjj^es 
no doubtful step to win, if you have, as I believe, the mental power 
to attain it. An ambition that may indeed be relinquished, if a more 
troubled career can better achieve those public purposes at which 
both lett(5rs and policy should aim, but which is not to be surrendered 
for the rewards of a placeman, or the advancemeTit of a courtier.” 
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B sd Ji^ppmad that in her oonfai^on she dropi^ftom her hand the 
Mal&avera had given her, and involuntiEcily glad of a pretext 
to ooBCeal her coontenasoe, she stooped to take it from the eroimd. 
m so ddag, a letter feQ from her bosom—and Maltravers^ as he bent 
frinratds to forestall her own movement^ saw that the diraotion was 
to hnasdf, and in the handwriting of his unknown comspondfnt. He 
seised the letter, and gaaed in wiered and entranced astooishment, 
ftrst on the writing, next on the detected writer. Florence grew 
deai^pale, and covering her face with her hands, burst into tears. 

“ O fool that Fwas,” cried Ernest, in the passion of the moment, 
** not to know—not to have felt that there were not two Florences in 
the world ! But if the thought had crossed me, I would not have 
dared to harbour it.” 

“ Go, go ” sobbed Florence : “ leave me, in mercy leave me I ” 

"Not till you bid me rise,” said Ernest, in emotion scarcely less 
deep than hers, as he sank on his knee at her feet. 

Need I go on? — ^When th^ left that spot, a soft confession had 
been made— -deep vows interchanged, and Ernest Maltravers was the 
accepted suitor of Florence Loscelles. 


CHAPTER nr. 

% 

A hundred fathers would in xny situation teU you that, as you are of noble 
extraction, you should marry a nobleman. But I do not say so. 1 will not sacrifice 
my child to any prejudice.*^— KoxaEBUK : Lot)er*» Yarns. 

** Take heed, my lord j the welfere of us all 
Hangra on the catting short that fraudful man.** 

SuAxspBARE * Henr^ tT*. 

‘‘*■**0, how this spring of love resenihleth 
Th* uncertain glory of an April day ; 

Which now shows aUthc beauty of the sun, 

Aud by«ii&d*by a cloud takes all away 1 ** 

SuAKSPBABs : The iS»Q Oentlemm of Yerona* 

T7frBN Maltravers was once more in hib solita^ apaitment, he felt 
as in a dream. He had obeyed an impulse, irresistible, perhaps, but 
one with which the oonscieuce of his mart was not satisfied. A voice 
whispered to him, "Thou hast deceived her and thyself— thou dost 
not love her ! ” In vain he recalled her beauty, her grace, her geninfi 
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fidfoafie^dlifoi^ef^ 

ofa^amsv^bfosiirdthAatbBtoft^ Ih(«At tfte jrfo^ 
m mtamaife bfofted out etonally for tkoe--CMyp»Q imd 
Me. Skoir eftUet more paiut oa ike dim eimye^ i^ % deeires'ihe 
fom of her with trficmi tb(m eoddefc dwell Ewmhartieca 

imfoithfui to thiue own ideal^^ou heat {d^ wpetf for erer end 
for eror to anetta^M^hon hast renomtcfed hopcMnon nmet liye m m 
a prison, with a brii^with whom thou hast notthe harmoaay of Jove/^ 

'^No matiier»’’ioddnUalt!^^ almost alarmed, a&d ataimn£ from 
these thoii^h^ lam betmhea to one who lor^ iafo%and 
dishonour to repent and to repine. I hate gone throni^ the best 
ye$ws <rf youth ’trithont finding the Etferia with whom the oavem 
would be sweeter than a throne. Why live to the axave a vain and 
visionary Nymnhdept P Out of the real world could I nave made a 
nobler choice P’* 

While Maltravers thus communed with himself, Lady Florence 
passed into her father’s dressing-room, and there awaited his return 
from London. She knew his worldly views— -she knew also the pride 
of her affianced, and she fdt that she alone could mediate between 
the two. ♦ 

Lord Saxingham at last returned : busy, bustling, important, and 
good-humoured as usual. Well, Flory, well P-y^md to see you— - 
quite blooming, I declare, — never saw you with such a colour — 
monsbfous like me, certainly. We always had fine complexions and 
fine eyes in our family. But I’m rather kte— first bell rung^— we ci- 
ilemntjmfm hmmeB are rather long dressing, and you are not dressed 
yet, [see.” 

*‘My dearest father, I wished to speak with you on a matter of 
much importance/’ 

'‘'Do you !— what, immediately ?” 

"Yes.” 

" Well—what is it ?— your Shngsby property, 1 suppose.” 

" No, my dear father—pmy sit down and hear me patiently.” 

Lord Saxingham began to be both alanned and curious — hr 
seated himself in silence, and looked anxiously in the face of his . 
daughter. 

" xquhavc always been very indulgent to me,” commenced Florence, 
with a half-smile, " and 1 have had my own way more than most 
young ladies. Believe me, my dear father, I am most grateful, not 
only for yoiu* affection, but your esteem. I have been a strange wild 
girl, but J am now about to reform ; and as the first step, I-ask yqur 
consent to give myself a preceptor and a guide 

" A what !” cried Lora Saxmgham. 

"In other words, I am about to— to— well, the truth must out— to 

" lias tlie Duke of been here to-day ?” 

" Not that I know of. But if is no duk(3 to whom I liavi* promised 
my hand— it is a nobler and rarer dignity that has (iaught nij ambition. 
Mr. JMali ravers has 

" Mr. Maltravers !— 3Ir. Dc\ li !— the girl’s mad ! — don’t talk to me. 
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ayear IS aimy dispel : if 1 i»my MX. Maltmers, ^ 
on you— 1 always meant is a poor return te tout kindness, 
your indulgence— but it will rfmw that jour ora Hory is not un- 
grateful/^ 

'^I wonHhear/' 

Stop— listen to reason, You are not rich— you are entitled but 
to a smaE pension if you ever resign offipe; and your official salair, 1 
have oftenl^ard you say, does mot prevent you from being embir- 
rassed* To whom should a dau^ter ^ve from her sttperfluiies, bat 
to a parent?— %)m whom should a parent receive, but from a chiM, 
who canneverrepay his love ?— Ah, this is nothing ; but you— you who 
have never crossed her lightest whim— do not you destroy all the 
hopes of happiness your Florence can ever form.” 

Florence wept and Lord Saxin^^bam, who was matly moved, lett 
"fall a few tears also. Perhaps it is too much to say Siat the pecunia^ 
part of the profiei'ed arrangement entirely won him over; but still 
the way it was introduced softened his heart. He possibly thought 
that it was better to have a mid grateful daughter in a country 

S mtleman's wife, than a sullen and thankless one in a duchess. 

owever that may be, certain it is, that befort) Lord Saxingham 
began his toi:st, he promised to make no obstacle to the marriage, 
ana all he asked in return was^^ that at least three months (but that 
indeed the lawyers would reauire) should elapse before it took place ; 
and on this understanding Florence left liim, radiant and joyous as 
Flora herself, when the sun of spring makes the world a garden. 
Never had she thought so little of her beauty and never had it seemed 
so glorious, as that happy evening. But lialtravers was pale and 
thoughtful, and Florence in vain sought his eyes during the (hnner, 
which seemed to her insufferably long. Afterguards, how^ever, th^ 
met, and conversed apart the rest of the evening ; and the beauty of 
Florence .began to produce upon Ernest’s heart its natural effect ; and 
that evening— ah, how Florence treasured tiie remembrance of every 
hour, every minute of its annals ! 

E would have been amusing to witness the,, short conversation be- 
tween Lgird Saxingham and Maltraveri^ when the latter sought the earl 
Hfejnight in his lordship’s room. To Lord Saxingham’s surprise, not 
a word did Maltravers utt^ of his own subordinate pretc^ions to 
Lady Florence’s hand. Coldly, drily, and almost haughtily, did he 
make the formal proposals, as if [as Lord Saxingham afterwards said 
to Ferrers] the man were doing me the highest possible honour in 
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tramps wmt next into Ciemiad’s end ^onMubmted elito 
w ddigbtod old meoy udhose coximtiibK^^ mme w imid tibat 
Haltavrofa lett h^ieouldbe a sbi ootio fancy Mmadf tibC iui|)|»est inan 
ia the trorld. Hat noglii heu/rote bis rddsid of the aj^pcniaEtmei^ 
offieredUm. 

He next diiy liord Saxingbaan werd to his office in Dowiamg^^ 
as usuaL and liady Borenoe and Dmest found an oppoxtiniity to 
ramble tnrous^ the grounds alone. 

There it was that oecuned those confessions^ sweet alike to utter 
and to hear. Then did Borenee ^ak of her early years-^of her 
self-formed and solitary inind-“of hw youthfol dreams and revaies. 
Nothing around her fo excite interest or admiratien^ or the more 
romance, the higher. Or the softer qualities of her nature, she turned 
to contemplation and to books. It is the combination of the faculties 
with the aBEections, exiled from action, and finding no worldK vent, 
which produces Poetry, the child of passion and of thought, ilefice, 
before the real cares of existence claim them, the young, who arc 
abler yet lonelier than their fellows, are neroy always poets: and 
Florence was a poe^tess. In minds like this, the first book that seems 
to embody and repiesent tbeii* own most cherished and beloved trains 
of sentiment and ideas, ever creates a reverential and deep enthu- 
siasm. Thelouely, and proud, and melancholy soul ofMmtravers, 
which made itself visible in all nis creations, became to Florence like 
a revealer of the secrets of her own nature. She conceived an intense 
and mysterious interest in the man whose mind exercised so per- 
vading a power over her own. ^e made herself acquainted with his 
pursmts, nis career— she fancied she found a symmetry and harmony 
between the actual beii^ and the breathing genius— she imagined she 
understood what seemecTdark and obscure to others. He whom she had 


never seen, grew to her a never-absent Mend. His ambition, his reputa 
tion, were to her like a possession of her own. So at length, in the folly 
of her young romance, she wrote to him, and dreaming of no dis- 
oovery, anticipating no result, the habit once indulged became t<> 
her that luxury which writing for the eye of the world is to 
an author oppressed with the burthen of his own thouAts. At IpngtL 
she saw him, and he did not destroy her illusion. She migJit havv 
recovered from the spell if she had found him ready at once to worshi]* 
at her shrine. The mixture of resen'e aad frankness— frankncS^i 


langu^, reserve of manner— which belonged to Maltravers, piqued 
h&. Her vanity became 1 he auxiliary to her imagination. At length 
they met at Cleveland’s house ; their intercourse became more unre- 
strained— tlieir friendship was established, and she discoicred that 
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^ hcltd her topiuess in iudnlj^g her drean^s; 

cten then she bdievecl that Jlaltrav^ loved her, despite his 
^ence ujon the suhieot of love. His manner, his wor^ beSspcjce his 
vinterest m her, and Iiis voice was ever soft when he spoke to women ; 
for he had much of the old diivalric respect and todemess for the 
sex. What was general it w^ natural ftat she should apply indi- 
viduafly— she who had v/nlked the world but to fascinate and to con- 
otter. It was probable that her great wealth and social position 
ii]Bg[)0S6d a check on the delicate pride of Maltravers—she hoped 
so—she believed it—yet she felt her danger, and her own pride at last 
took alarm. In such a mcanent she had resumed the char^^ of the 
moknown correspondent*--she had written to Maltravers— addressed 
her letter to his own house, and meant the next day to have gone to 
London, and posted it there. In this letter she had spoken of his 
visit to Cleveland, of his position with herself. She exhorted him. if 
he loved her, to confess, and if not, to fly. She had written artfully 
and elojiuently; she was desirous of expediting her own fate; and 
then, with that letter in her bosom, she had met Mtravers. ^d the 
reader has learned the rest. Something of all this the blushing and 
happy Florence now revealed : and when she ended with uttering the 
woman’s soft fear that she had been too bold, is it wonderful that 
Maltravcrs, clasping her to his bosom, felt the gratitude, and the 
delighted vanity, which seemed even to liimself like love ? And into 
Jove those feelings rapidly and deliciously will merge, if fate and ac- 
cident permit ! 

And now they were by the side of the water; and the sun was 
gently setting as on the eve before. It was about the same hour, the 
fairest of an autunm day ; none were near—tbe slope of the bill hid 
the house from their view. Had they been in the desert they could 
not have been more alone. It was uot silence that breathed around 
them, Bs they sat on that bench with the broad beech spreading oyer 
them its trembHi^g canopy of leaves but those murmurs of Jiving 
nature which are sweeter than silence itsell‘— the songs of birds— the 
tinkling bell of the sheep on the opposite bank— the wind sighing 
ihrougll the trees, and the gentle heavmg of the glittering waves that 
waslied the odorous reed and water-lily at their feet. They had both 
lieen for some moments silent ; and Florence now broke the pause, but 
in tones more low than usual, 

“ Ah I ” said she, turning towards him, these hours are happier 
than we can find in that crowded world whither your destiny must 
call ua. For me, ambition seems for ever at an end. I have found 
all ; J am no longer haunted with the desire of gaining a vague some- 
iliing, — a shadowy empire, that we ctill fame or power. The sole 
ihought that disturbs the calm current of my soul, is the fear to lose 
a particle of the rich possession I have gained.” 

May your fears ever be os idle ! ” 

//-And ’you really love me ! I repeat to myself ever and ever that 
one phrase. I could once iiave home to lose yon,,— now, it would be 
)ny death. I dei^aired of ever being loved for myself ; my wealth was 
a fatal dower ; I suspected avarice in every vow, and saw the base 
world lurk at the bottom of every heart that offered itself at my 
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Bhrino, Bili you, Ernest— -you, I feel, never eoui4 weigh gold in te 
bal«iis^CHsWid y6u--if you love-love me for myself.” 

"iOT I sjiafl love thee more with evej^ hour.^' 

"I know "nbt that ; I dread that you will love me less when you 
kxmw me more. I fear I shall seem to you exacting— I am jealous 
already. I was jealous even of Lady When I saw you by her 
side inis morning, I would have your Wiry lodk— monopolise your 
eveiywmrd.” ‘ 

This confession did not please Maltwors, as it mig^it have done if 
he had been more deeply m love, Je^ousy, in a woman of so vehe- 
ment and imperious a nature, was inde^ a passion to be dreaded. 

Do not say so, deip: Florence,” said he, with a very grave smile : 
“for love should have implicit confidence as its bond andnattire-^a 
jealousy is doubt, and doubt is the death of love.” 

A shade passed over Morence’s too expressive face, and she sighed 
heavily. 

It was at tWs time that Maltravers, raising his eyes, saw the form 
of Limiley Ferrers approaching towards them from the opposite end 
of the terrace : at the same instant, a. dark cloud crept over the sky, 
the waters seemed overcast, and the breeze fell : a cMl and strange 
presentiment of evil shot across Ernest’s heart, and, like many 
imaginative persons, he was unconscioosly superstitious as to pre- 
sentiments. 

“ We are no longer alone,” said he, rising ; “ your cousin has doubt- 
less learned our engagement, and comes to congratulate your suitor.” 

“Tell me,” he continued musii^y, as they walked on to meet 
Ferrers, “are you very partial to Xuraley? w'hat think you of his 
character P — it is one fliat peiplexes me; sometimes I think that it 
has changed since we parted in Italy— sometimes I think that it has 
not changed, but ripened,” 

“Lumley I have Known from a child,” replied Florence, “and see 
much to admire and like in him ; I admire his boldness and c^dour ; 
his scorn of the world’s littleness and falsehood ; I like his good- 
nature— his gaiety— and fancy his heart better than it may seem to 
the superficial observer.” 

“ Yet he appears to me selfish and unprincipled.” 

“It is from a fi^ne contempt for t^ vices and folUes of men that he 
has contracted the habit of consulting his own resolute wiU— and, be- 
lieving everything done in this noisy stage of action a cheat, he has 
accommodated his ambition to the fashion. Though without what is 
termed genius, he will obtain a distinction and power that few men 
of genius arrive at.” • * 

“ Because (/eniug is essentially honest,” said Maltravers. “ However, 
yon teach me to look on him more indulgently. I suspect the real 
frankness of men whom I know to be hypocrites in public life— but 
perh^s, I judge by too harsh a standard.’^ 

“ Tliird persons, said Ferrers, as he now joined them, “ are seldmn 
unwelcome in the country ; and I flatter myself that I am the exact 
thing wanting to coirmlete the charm of this beautiful landscape.” 

“ lou are ever modest, my cousin.” 

* At is my weak side, I know; but I shall improve with yekea and 

Q 
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By the oye, I mn too famiHas^^l am imk m tike t^rld. X am a 
m^ag to be sneered at by you oM-family people* I am next bmr to a 
btttiMe w Bmmm^em peerage. Gad» 1 fed brassy already [ 

: is Mr/TemplSoii P" 

: Mr. Templetoii no more j he is defun^cxtiugi^sliuBd— ou^ of tlie 
)|dies rises the phoenix Lord Vargrave. We bad thoi^ht of a more 
adnading title ; De Coarval has a nobler sounds— but my good uncle 

nothing of the Norman about him; so we dropp^ the Be as 
litticulotts-^argrare is euphonious and ^ropriate. My uncle has 
a manor of that name— Baron Vargrave of v argrave.** 

" Ah— I congratulate you.*' 

Thank you. Lady vargrave may destroy all my hopes yet. But 
nothing venture, nothing have. My unde will be gazetted to-day. 
Boor man, he will be dehghted; and as he certainly owes it much to 
me, he w^ul, I suppose, be very gratefn^-or hate me ever afterwards 
—that is a toss up. A beneiit conferred is a complete hazard betw'een 
the thumb of pride and the fore-finger of affection. Heads gratitude, 
tails hatred ! Here, that* s a simile in the fashion of the old writers • 
* WeU of EngUshuhdefired !’ humph !** 

“ So that beautiful child is Mrs. Templeton’s, or rather Lady'Var* 
grave’s, daughter by afoimer marriage?” said Maltravers, abstinctecUy. 

Yes, it IS astonisliiiig how fond he is of her. Pretty little creatine 
— confoundedly artful, though. By the way, Maltravers, we had an 
unexpectedly stormy night the last of the session— strong division- 
ministers hard pressed, I made quite a good speech for them. 1 
suppose, however, there will be some change— the moderates will be 
taken in. Perliaps by next session I may congratulate you.” 

Perrers looked hard at Maltravgi*8 wmile he spoke. But Ernest 
replied coldly, and evasively, and Mey were now joined by a party of 
idlers, lounging along the lawn ipilix^ctation of the first dinner beU. 
Cleveland was in high consultatim about the proper spot for a new 
fountain; and he summoned to give his opmion wdietlier 

it should spring from the centre or OowT.r-bcd or beneath the droi^p- 
• ing shade of a large willow. Wlole this interesting discussion was 
going on, I'errers drew aside his cousin, and pressing her hand affec- 
tionately, saicL in a soft and tender voice— 

** My dear Florence— tbr in such a time permit me to he famiUar— 
I understand from Lord Saxingham, whom 1 met in London, that 
you are engaged to Maltravers. Busy as I was, I could not rest 
without' coming hither to offer my best and most earnest wash for 
your happiness. 1 may seem a careless, I am considered a selfish, 
person ; but my heart is warm to those who really mterest it. And 
never jcud brother offer up for the weli’are of a beloved sister prayei*s 
more anxious and fond, tiian those that poor LumleyEerrers breathes 
fm'^lorence Lascelles.*’ 

Elorence was startled and melted— the whole tone and mamier ot 
Lumley was so different ftpm .:^hose he usually assumed. She w’^armly 
returned the pressure of his hand, and thanked him briefly, but with 
emotion. 
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•* No one great and good enough for you,; contiijttiied 

Ferrers-^^^no one. But I admire your dii^wrested and fi^enero^ 
ohoice. Maltravers and 1 have not (men frienda lately ; but I res] 


hiiai as aU must. He has u6bie quisdiii^, 8^ he has ^eat ambitipn. 
In addition to, the deep and ardent love that you cannot fail to inspire, 
he will owe yon e^nml gi^itude. In tins aristocratic ooimtry, your 
hand secures to him the most bidliant fortuimS| the most proud career, 
His talents will now be measured by a very different standard. His 
merits will not pass through any subordinate grades, but leap at once 
into the highest posts ; an^ as he is even more proud than ambitious, 
how he must bless one who raises him, without effort, into positions 
of emin^t command ! ** 

*‘Oh, he does not think of such worldly advantaces—he, the too 
pure, the too refined!” said Florence^ with trembling eagerness. 

He has no avarice, nothing mercenary m his natme I ” 

No ; there you indeed do him justice, —there is not a particle of 
. baseness in his mind— I did not say there was. The very greatness of 
his aspirations, his indignant and scornful pride, lift him above the 
thought of your wealth, your rank,— except as means to an end.” 

" You mistake still,^* said Florence, laintiy smiling, but turning 
pale. 

“ No,” resumed Ferrers, not appearing to hear hen and as if pur- 
suing his own thoughts. “ I always predicted that Maltravers would 
make a distinguished connection lu marriage. He would not permit 
liimself to love the low-born or the poor. His affections are in his 
pride as much as in his heart. He is a gi'eat creature— you have 
judged wisely— and may Heaven bless you !” 

With these words. Fencers left her, and Florence, when she 
descended to dinner, wore a moody and clouded brow. Ferrers stayed 
iiree days at the house. He was peculiarly cordial to Maltravers, 
and spoke little to Florence. But that little never failed to leave 
upon her mind a jealous and anxious irritability, to which she yielded 
with morbid facility. In order perfectly to understand Florence Las- 
ceiles, it must be remembered that, with all her daizling qualities, she 
w^as not what is called a loveable person. A certain hardness in her 
disposition, even as a child, had prevented her winding into thehearte 
of tho^ around her. Deprived of her mother’s care— having Utiie or 
no intercourse with children of her own age^brought up with a 
starched governess, or female relations, poor and proud— she never 
had contracted the softness of manner which the reciprocation of 
household affections usually produces. With a haughty oo^dousness 
of her powers, her birth, her position^ advant^es always dinned fiito 
her ear. she grew up solitary, imsocial, and imperious. Her father 
was rather proud than fond of her— her servants did not love her— she 
had too liftle consideration for others, too little blandncss and suavity 
to be loved by inferiors— she was too learned and too stern to finj 
pleasure in the conversation and society of young ladies of her own 
^e she had no friends. Now, having really strong affections, she 
dt all this, but rather with resentinenfHhan grief— sne longed to be 
sd, but did not seek to be so — she felt as ii it was her me 
e loved— she b '^4 late, not herself. 
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it was wcmwood: jmd paisoii to uer to fancjr 
Ibat Malteaveits had aver cKsisidoiadhar advas^agat of fortune, except 
Sb a to }iis pretensions and a dieok on Ms passion. It was tbs 
tWig to her, wythei^ it was the pettiei^ ayarioe or the loftiest 
dspinitions that actuated her lover, if be M im actuated in his heart 
sentiment love; aiid Ferrers, to wbdsef^^^ foibles were 
feieilbr, hnev wctt bow to miiehis wMsas of arouSrSgainsfc 
Bmest all her exacting jeaMusies and ^ 

: It is strange,^’ said he, one evaningi a« he was oonversiM with 

Hdrence, "*how complete and triumphant a have ejected 

over Ernest ! Will you believe it ?-^he conceived a pi^udice against 
you when he first saw you— 'he even sMd that you were made to be 
admired, »ot to be loved ” 

“ Ha ! did he so P— true^ true— he has almost said the same thing 
to me/* , 

** Bitt now how he must love you ! Surely he has all the signs.” 

** And what are the signs, most learned Lumley P ” said Florence, 
forcii^asraile. 

Wliy, in the first place, you will doubtless observe that he never 
takes hia eyes from you— with whomsoever he converses; whatever 
his occupation, those eyes, restless and pining, wander around for one 
glance from you/* 

Florence sighed, and looked up— ^t the other end of the room, ner 
lover was conversing with Cleveland, and bis eyes never wandered in 
search of her. 


Ferrers did not seem to notice this practical contradiction of hia 
theory, but went on. 

T^en surely his whole character is olpnged— that brow has lost 
its calm majesty, t|^t deep voice its assured and tranquil tone. Has 
he not become numble. and embarrassed, and fretful, living only on 
your smile, reproachful if you look upon another— sorrowful if your 
lip be less smiiing—a thing of doubt, and dread, and trembling agita- 
tion — slave to a wmdow— no longer lord of the creation ?— Suen is 
love, such is the love you should inspire — such is the love Makravers 
is capable of— for I nave seen him testify it to another. But,** 
added Lumley. quickly, and as if afraid he had said too much, ''Lord 
Saxinghaip is looking out for me to make lip his whist-table. I go 
to-Morrow— when shall you be in town ? ** 

. " In the course of the week,** said poor Florence mechanically ; ana 
Lumley walked away. 

In another moment, Maltravers, who had been more observant than 
he seemed, joined her where she sat. 

" Dear Florence,** said he, tenderly, ** you look pale— I fear you are 
not so well this eveniig.” 

“ No affectation of an intef&t you do not feel, pray,** said Florence^ 
with a scornful lip but swimming eves. 

•*Do not feel Florence ! ” 
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**Ut dear Itoeieef^ hm 1 <rffewted fcA' 

Has 

^'NotfaitMir outm ^w (%9 be iK)4k afraid;^ jrtm are one of 
those of whom all a^Oak mghhr. . Btit do tiot let me mm heref 
le^ us join ofhr host^oii Imve left 
Lady Borence lifted &xt no yc^4 nor did Maltraversft 
detain her. He looked pahiexL m ween tnmecl round to oaM n 
Rlanoe, that shn hoped would be reproaobfol. he was gdie. Lady 
Florenoe became netirous and uneasy, talked she knew not w w and 
dauj^hed hvstOrieaUy. She, however, deceived Cleveland into the 
notion that she 'Waa in tbe best possible spirits. 

By-and-by she rdse^ im ^sed through the wte of rooms: }m 
heart was with SbftravwriH^ill be was not visime. At length i!^ 
entered the c(naiemtory, and there she Obsmwed him, through the 
open casements, walking slowly^ with folded arms, upon the moonlit 
lawn. There was a short struggle m her breast between Woman's 
pride and woman’s love * the last conqiiered^ and she joined him. 

'^Forgive me, Ernest,” she said, extending her hand, **1 was 
blame.” 


Ernest kissed tbe fair hand, and anwered touehmgly— 

“ Florence^ you have the power to wound me, be forbearing 
in itS' exercise. Heaven knows that I would not, from the vain 
desire of showing command oyer you, inflict upon you a single pang. 
Ah! do not fancy that in lovers’ quarrels there is any sweetness that 
compensates the sting.” 

“ 1 told you I was too exacting, Ernest. I told you, you would not 
love me so well, when you knew me better.” 

And were a false prophetess. Florence every day, every hour I 
love you more—better than I once thought I could.” 

“Then,” cried this wayward girl, anxious to pain herself, ‘‘then 
once you did not love me ? ” 

“ Florence, I will be candid—I did not. Ym are now rapidly 
obtaining an empire over me, greater than my reason should allow. 
But, beware : if my love be really a possession wu desire,— beware 
how you arm my reason against you. Florence, I am a proud man. ‘ 
My very consciousness of the more splendid alliances you could form 
renders me less humble a lover than you might find inothers. 1 were 
not worthy of you if I were not tenacious of my self-respect.” 

“ Ah ! ’’ saia Florence, to whose heart these words went home, 
“forgive me but this once. I shall nut forgive myself so spon.” 

And Ernest drew her to his heart, and fmt that with all her faiflts, 
a woman whom h© feared he could not render as happy as her sacrifices 
to him deserved, was becoming very dear to him. In his heart he 
knew that she was not formed to render him happy : but that was not 
his thought, his fear. Her love had rooted out all thought of se^ 
from that g^crous breast. His only anxiety was to requite her. 

They walked along the sward, silqnt, thoughtful; and Florence 
melancholy, yet blessed. ^ 

“That serene heaven, those lovely stars,” said Maltravers at lastt. 
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w^tlins oaseaoe d the souL Pettjr dbBhmdaoos and sel£<j«irroiiwht‘ 
OareS'itto not congenial to out real naitore; thtar Yetf diattubanoe is a 
feoofitoirttlieyatoaitwaririthouriiataxia. sweet lilorenoe, let 
ns leam from jtm skies, omr wlsiidi, in the faith <£ toe Poets of old, 
hrooded the wings of primssval sad amroMWt Lore^ what earthly love 
sbonM b&— « pore as light, and peaceful as umnortaiity, wateh- 
mg over w stormy worid. tm it toall survive, and j^h above the 
elonds ana vapours toat roll btoiw. Let little minds introduce into 
the holiest of atibotions all the bitterness and tumuli vf common life ( 
Let us k>VB as beings who will one day be inhabitants of the stars!” 


CHAPTER IV. 

** A Rlipperjr atid subtle knave ; a finder out ot occaaiona , that has an eye can 
stamp and cuunUirfeit adv«ata8'eii.**-~-O^Aeiitf. 

** Knavery's plain face Is never seen till used.**— 


** You see, my dear Lumley,” said Lord Saxin^ham, as the next day 
the two kinsmen were on their way to London in the earPs chariot, 
** you 3le that, at the best, this marriage of iJ'lorjPs is a cursed bore.** 
“ Why, indeed, has its disadvantages. Maltraycrs is a gentlomau 
and a man of genius ; but gentlemen are plentiful, and his genius 
only tells against us, smoe he is not even of our politics.** 

“Exactly, mv own son-indaw voting against me !** 

“ A practicable, reasonable man would change : not so Maltravers 
— and all the estates, and all the parliamentary influence, and all the 
wealtli that ought to go with the family and with tlie party, go out of 
the family and against the party. You are quite right, my dear lord 
—it is a cursed boii.** 

“ And she might have had the Duke of a man with a rental 

of 100,000/. a year. It is too ridiculous.— Tiiis Maltravers,— 
disagreeable fellow, too, eli?’* 

“Stiff and stately — much changed for the worst of late years— 
grown conceited aud set up.** 

“ Do you know, Luinley, I would rather, of the two, have hud you 
for my son-in-law.** 

Lumleyhalf started. “Are you serious, my lord? I have not 
Emest*s fortune— I cannot make such settlements ; my lineage too, 
at least on my mother’s side, is less ancient.** 

“ Oh, as to settlements, Flory*s fortune ought to be settled on her- 
self,— and as comj)avod with that fortune, what could Mr. Maltravers 


rea(j|;*&«ney is always useful)— are rising in the House— one of our 


pretend to settle .f'— JNciiner sne nor any enuaren sue may nave coula 
want his 4,000/. a year, if he settled it all. As for family, connections 
tell more now-a-days than N^mau descent,— and for the rest, you are 
likelv to be old Temnleton’s Ifeir, to have a neeroffe fa larcre sum of 
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Imskf ^mm boired his head but said sothznff. He fell into a 
fererie, and Lord Saxingham took up his oSdal red box, became deep 
m its contents, and foreot all about the mariiage of his daughter. 

Lumlejr nulled the oEeck-atrmg as the caxrsage entered rail Mall, 
mid desired to be set down at the "Travellers” While Lord Sax*- 
mgham was borne on to settle the affiuis of the nation, not beiiw able 
to settle those d( his own household, Ferrers wasinquinnig the address 
of Gastruccio Cesarini. The porter was unable to give it him. The 
Signor generally called every day for liis notes, but im one at the club 
knew where he lodged. Ferrers wrote, am} left with the porter, a 
line requesting Cesarini to call on him as soon as possible, ^d tent 
his way to lus house in Great George Street. He went straiM into 
liis library, unlocked his escritoire, and took out that letter which, the 
reader will remember, Maltravers had written to Cesarini, and which 
Lumley had secured : carefully dia he twice read over this effusion, 
smd the second time nis face brightteed and hb eyes sparkled. It is 
now time to lay this letter brfore the reader : it ran thus 

"PnWtf and confidential!^ 

. "My deah Cesarini, 

“The assurance of your friencHy feelings is most welcome to me. 
In much of what you say of marric^e, I am inclined, though with 
reluctance, to agree. As to Lady Florence herself, tew persons are 
more calculated to dazzle, periiaps to fascinate. But is she a person 
to make a home happy — to sympathise where she has been accustomed 
to command— to comprehend, and to rield to the waywardness and 
irritability common to our fanciful and morbid race — ^to content her- 
self with the homage of a single heart P I do not know her enough 
to decide the question ; but 1 know her enough to feel dt&p solicitude 
and anxiety for your happiness, if centered in a nature so imperious 
and so vain. But you remind me of her Iprtune, her station. 
You will say that such are the sources from which, to an ambitious 
mind^ h^piness may well be drawn ! Alas ! I fear that the man who., 
marries Lady Florence must indeed confine his dreams of felicity to 
those harsh and disappointing realities. But, Cesarini, these are not 
the words which, were we more intimate, I would address to you. I 
doubt the reality of those affections which you ascribe to hm*, and 
suppose devoted to yourself. She is evideritiy fond of conquest. She 
spoi'ts with the victims she makes. Her vanity dupes others,— perlmps 
to be duped itself at last. 1 will not say more to you. 

"Yours, 

"E. Maltravers.” 

"Hurrah !” cried Ferrers, as he threw down iliygtter, and rubbed 
his hands with delight. " I little thqpght, whcnTRchemed for this 
letter, that chance would make it so inestimably serviceable. There 
is less to alter than I thought for— the clumsiest botcher in the world 
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bcmM jt» Ii6t melook^^gi^.*-Hei^^ Kem— -th^ first phrase 
to alter is this:— I know hiiSr enough to teel deep solicitude and 
aiudety foryo««*happmes8/if ceii^ a nature so imperious and 
vain *-^ratch out ‘your/ and put 'my/ All the rest good, good- 
till we come to ‘affections which you ascribe to her, and suppose 
d,evoted to ffourself'^hx Vo«rseif * write ‘ ««^elf —the rest will do. 
Now, then, the date— w'e must change it to the present month, and 
the work is done. I that Italian blockhead would come. If I 
can but once make an irreparable breach between her and Maltravers, 
I thiidt I cannot fail of securing his place j her pique, her resentment 
will hurry her into taking the first who offers, by way of revenge. 
And, by Jupiter, even if J fail (which I am sure I shall not), it w 
be something to keep Flory as lady paramount for a duke of our 
paiiy. I sh^ gain immensely by «uch acodnection : but I lose every- 
tiling and gain nothing by her marrying Maltmvers-^l opposite politics 
too— whom 1 begin W hate like poison. But nd dtike shall have 
her— Florence Ferrers, tlie only allitemtion I ever liked— yet it would 
sound rough in poetry. 

Lumley then deliberately drew towards him his inkstand— “ No 
penknife !— Ah, true, I never mend pens— sad waste— must send out 
for one.” He rang tlve bell, ordered a penknife to be purchased, 
and the servant was still out when a knock at the door was heard, and 
in a minute more Cesariiii entered. 

“All,” said Lumley, assuming a melancholy air, “I am glad that 
you are arrived ; you wiU excuse my having written to you so un- 
ceremoniously. You received my note— sit down, pray— and how are 
you F— you look delicate— can 1 offer you anything r” 

“ Wine,” sa.id Cesarini, laconically, “ wine ; your climate requires 
wine.” 

Here the servant entered with the penknife, and was ordered to 
bring wine and sandwiches. Lumley then conversed lightly on 
different matters till the wine appeared : he was rather surprised to 
observe Cesmni pour out and arink off glass upon glass, with an 
evident craving for the excitement. "VlTien he had satisfied himself, 
he tnmed his dark eyes to Ferrers, and said, “ You have news to 
communicate, I see it in your brow. I am now ready to hear all.” 

“ Well, then, listen to me.; you were right in jour suspicions; 
jealousy is ever a true diviner. 1 make no doubt Othello was quite 
right, and Desdemona was no better than she should be. Maltravers 
has proposed to my cousin, and been accepted.” / 

Cesarini’s complexion grew perfectly ghastly; his whole frame 
ahqok like a leaf— for a moment ne seemed paralysed. 

“ Curse him ! ” said he, at last, drawing a deep breath, and betwixt 
his grinded teeth— “curse him, from the depths of the heiirt he has 
broken?” 

“ And after such a letter to you !— do you remembejr it P— here it is. 
5e warns you against Lady Florence, and then secures her to himself 
—is' this treachery P ” 

“ Ireachery, black as hehi I am an ItaliaiL” cried Cesarini, 
springing to nis feet, and wi<h all the passions oi his climate in Ms 
face, “ and I will be avenged ! Bankrupt in fortune, ruined in hopes. 





blasted in heart— I have still the godlike eonsolatioii of the desperate 
—I have revenge.” 

” Will yon call him out P” asked Lnmi^, mnsingly and calmly. 
“Are you a dead shot P If so, it is worth thinking about i if not, it is 
a mockery— your shot misses, his goes in the air, seconds inte^osc, 
and you both walk away deviBsh gmd to get off so well. Duels are 
humbug.” 

“ Mr. Ferrers.” said Cessarinii fiercely, “ this is not a matter of jest.^ 

y 1 do not make it a jest ; and whab is more, Oesarini,” said Ferrers, 
with a concentrated energy far more commanding than the Italian's 
fury, “ what is more. I so detest Maltravers. I am so stung by his cold 
suwriority, so wroth with his success, so loathe the thought of his 
aluanoc^ that I would cut off tliis hand to frustrate that marri^e I I 
do not jest, man ; but I have method and sense in my hatred— it is our 
English way.” 

Cesarini stared at the speaker gloomily, dendied his hand, muttered 
and strode rapidfy to andcro the room. 

“ You would he avenged, so would 1. Now what shall be the 
means?” said Ferrers. 

“ I will stab him to the heart'r-I will ** 

“ Cease these tragic flights. Nay, frown and stamp not; but sit 
down, and be reasonable, or leave me, and act for yourself.” 

• Sir,” said Cesarini, with an eye that might have alarmed a man 
less resolute than Ferrers, “ have a care how you presume on my 
distress.” 

“ You are in distress, and yon refuse relief: you are barfompt in 
fortune, and you rave like a poet, w^hen you should be devising and 
plotting for the attainment of Tjoundless wealth. Reve^».ge and ambi- 
tion may both be yours ; but they are prizes never won but by a 
cautious foot as well as a bold hand.” 

“ What would you have me do P and what hut his life would content 
me?” 

“ Take his life if you can— I have no objection— go and take it; 
only just observe this, that if you miss your aim, or he, being the 
stronger man, strike you down, you will be locked up in a madhouse 
for the next year or two, at least: and that is not the place in wliiclK. 
I should like to pass the winter— but as you 'will.” 

“ You !— you !— But what are you to me P I will go. Good day, 
sir.” 


“ Stay a moment,” said Ferrers, when he saw Cesarini about to 
leave the room; “stay, take this chair, and listen to me— you had 
better-y-^” • 

Cesarini hesitated, and then, as it were, mechanically obeyecl. 

“ Bead tliat letter, which Maltravers 'wrote to you. You have 
finished— well— now observe— if Florence sees that letter, she wiB 
not and cannot marry the man who wrote it— you must show it 
to her.” _ ^ . 

“ All, my guardian angel, I see it all I Yes, there ore words in tlm 
letter no woman so proud could ever pardon. Give it me again, J will 
go at once.” ^ 

“ Pshaw! You are too quick; you have not remarked that this 



loiter writteitt fire mouths ago, before Maltraters knew much of 
Liidy rloreiice. He himself has confessed to her that he did not th(^ 
love her^so much the more would she value the conquest she has 
now achieved, Florence would smile at this letter, and say, ‘Ah, he 
me differently now.* ” 

. Are you seeking to madden me P What do you mean P Did you 
not just now say that, did she see that miter, she would never marry 
the writer?” 

"Yes, yes, but the lett^ must be altered. We must erase the date; 
we must date it from to-day i—to-day—Maltravers returns to-day. 
We must suppose it written, not in answer to a letter from you, 
demanding lus advice and opinion as to ypm marriage with Lady 
Florence^ out in answer to a letter of yours in which vm congratulate 
Aim on his approaching marriage to her. By the suostitutiQn of one 
pronoun for another, m two places, the letter will read as well one 
way as another. Eead it i^am, and see; or stop, I will be the 
lecturer.** .f 

Here Ferrers read over the letter, which, by the trifling substi- 
tutions he proposed, might indeed bear the character he wished to 
give it. 

" Does the light break in upon you now ?’* said Ferrers. " Are you 
prepared to go through apart that requires subtlety, delicacy, addr^, 
and, above au, self-control?— ‘qualities that are the common attributG$ 
of your countrymen.** * ^ 

" I will do all, fear me not. It may be villanous, it may be base : 
but I care not, Ma'travers shall not rival, master, eclipse me in all 
things.” 

" Where are you lodging?** 

" Where P — out of toum a little way.** 

" Take up your home with me for a few (Ws. I cannot trust you 
out of my sight. Send for your luggage; 1 have a room at your- 
service.” 

Cesarini at first refused ; but a man who resolves on a crime, feels 
the awe of solitude^ and the necessity of a companion. He went him- 
self to bring his effects, and promised to return to dinner. 

^ “I must own,” said Luimey, resettling himself at his desk, " this 
is the dirtiest trick that ever I played; but the glorious end sanctffies 
the paltry means. After all, it is the mere prejudice of gentlemanlike 
education.** 

A very few seconds, and with the aid of the knife to erase, and the 
pen to re-write, Feirers completed his task, with the exception of tJie 
chapge of date, which, on second thoughts, he reserved as a matter to 
be regulated by circumstances. 

" 1 think I have hit off his m*s and ^s tolerably^ said he, " con- 
sidering I was not brought up to this sori of tiling. iBut the alteration 
would be visible on close inspection. Cesarini must read the letter to 
her, then if she glances bver it herself it will be with bewildered eyes 
afld a dizzy brain. Above all, he must not leave it with her, and must 
bind her to the tjlosest secresy.^ She is honourable, and will keep her 
word ; and so now that matifCr is settled. I have just time before 
fiiuner to canter down to my uncle’s and wish the old fellow joy.” 
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CHAPTEE V. 


* And then my lord has much that he would state 
All cood tu you.’’— C babsk : TaAiS4/M« dteort. 

Lobd Vab^iutb was sittinff alone in his Kbrary, TJirith his account- 
books before him. Carefully aid he cast up the various sums, which, 
invested in various speculations, swelled his income* The result 
seemed satisfactoiw— and the rich man threw down his pen with an air 
of triumph. ‘*1 wiu invest 130,000/. in land.— oniy 130.000/. I will not 
be tempted to sink more. I mil have a fine house—a house fitting for 
a nobleman— a fine old Elizabethan house— a house of historic^ in- 
terest. I must have woods and lakes— and a deer-park, above all. 
Deer are very gentlemanlike thix^, very. De Clifford's place is to be 
sold, I know ; they ask too much money for it, but ready money is 
tempting. 1 can bargain— bargain, I am a good hand at a barg^ 
Should I be now Lord Baron Vargrave, if I had always given people 
what th^ asked ? I will double my subscriijtions to the Bible Socieiv. 
and the Philanthropic, and the bunding of new churches. The world 
shall not say Richard Templeton does not deserve his greatness. I will 
’ — — ^Come in. Who’s there— come in.” 

The door gently opened— the meek face of the new peeress appeared. 

** I disturb yon— I beg your pardon— I ** 

Come in, my dear, come in— I want to talk to you— I want to talk 
to your ladyship— sit down, pray.” 

* Lady Vargrave obeyed, 

“ You see,” said the peer, crossii^his legs, and caressing his left foot 
with both hands, while he see-sawed his stately person to and fro in 
his chair — “ yOu see that the honour conferred upon me will make a 
great change in our mode of life. Mrs, Temple , I mean Lady Var- 

grave. This villa is all very well— ^my country-house is not anuss for 
a country-gentleman— but now. we must support our rank. The 
landed estate I already possess wul go with the title— go to Lumley— I 
ouall buy anotlior at my own disposal, one that I can feel thoroughly 
miM’—W shall be a splendid place, Lady Vargrave.” 

” This place is splendid to me,” said Lady Vargrave, timidly. 

”This place! nonsense— you must learn loftiiar ideas, Ladyy^-^"’ 
grave ; you are young, you can easily contract new habits, more easily 
perhaps than niyseli— yon are naturally ladylike, though I say it— 
you have good taste, you don’t talk much, you don’t sliow your igno- 
rance— (luite right. You must be presented at court, Lady Vargrave 
— ^we must give great dinners, Lady Vargrave. Bdls are sinful, so is 
tJie opera, at least I fear so— yet an opera-box would be a proper ig 
pendi^e to your rank, Lady Vargrava.” 

My dear Mr. Templeton \ 

^ Lord Vargrave, if your ladyship pleases.” 
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“I beg 


May you live long to ( iijoy your honours ; but J. 
mv dwlord*— I aan not nt to share them : it is only in our quiet 
life that I can forget what— what I was. You terrify me, when you 

lliudy Vargtatel attitfj we aceuatcun ourselves to these things; 
^ HJee a man who hm stood b wnd a counter f — renk is a flqve 

And the child, dear chud.-* 
_ she shall beauty^ % 

.Ser’oh, ahe wijl do me honour ! ” ’ 

. ^ 0 >iL she will ! mA JMy VargtiitS!, mi team 
''WMwfi eves. 

™raVwgravcwassoftenei , * , 

No mother ever desamd more fitem a^ child than you from 

fwould hope I have done my doty/^ said Lady Taergrave, drying 
her tears. 



" Papa, ui^ ! ” cried an impatient voice, tapping at the windpw, 
come ana iWj uapaT-come imd play at ball papa ! 

And there, by the window, stood that beautiful child, glowing with 
health and mirth—her light hair tossed from her forehead, her sweet 
mouih dimpled with smiles. 

** My darling, go on the lawn,— don^t over exert yourself— you have 
not quite recovered that horrid sprain— I will join you immcaiatcly— 
bless you ! ” 

Don’t be long, papa— nobody plays so nicely as you do;” and, 
nodding and laughing irom very glee, away scampered the young fairy, 
LordYargrave turned tO his ^e. 

" What tmnk vou of my nephew— of Lumley P ” said he, abruptly. 
He seems all that is amiable, frank, and kind.” 

Lord Vargrave’s brow became thoughtful. ‘‘I think so too.” he 
said, after a short pause ; " and I hope you will approve of what I 
mean to do. You see Lumluy was brought up to regard himself as 
my heir— I owe something to him, beyond the poor estate which goes 
with, but never can adequately support mp title. Family honours, 
hereditary rank, must he properly regarded. But that dear girl — 1 
►shall leave her the bulk of my fortune. Could we not umte the for- 
tune and the title ? It would secure the rank to her, it would incor- 
porate aD my desires — aH my dutiea.” ^ 

But,” said Lady Vargrave, with evident surprise, “if I understand 

you rightly, the disparity of years ” 

“ And what then, what then, Vargrave P Is there no disparity 
of^ears between us — a greater disparity than between Lumley ana 
that tall girl P Lumley is a mere youth, a youth still, five-and-thirty 
— ^he will be little more than forty whai they marry ; 1 was between 
flfly and sixty when I married you, Lady Yar^ave. I don’t like boy 
and girl raariia^ : a man should be older than his wife. But you 
are so romantic, Lady Vargrave. Besides, Lumley is so gay and good- 
boking, and wears so well. He has been very nearly forming another 
attachment ; but that, I trus^ is out of his head now. They must hke 
each other. You will not gainsay me* Ladv Vargrave, and if anything 
happens to me— life is 
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“Why, unieed,” resumed his krdslup, n^dly, “ thank Heayen, I 
im very well— feel younger than ever I mo— but ^ life is uncertam 5 
and if you burnre ms, yoowdlnotiluof nbhtaolasintbs^Qf Biy 
giTQijd scUcmef . * 
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cast onmy respectability— iny name* * 

Lord varfirraye spoke solemnly and warm] 


[not rest if a slur Were 


Lmd Ydxgrtm spoke solemnly and warmly ; then muttering to 
himself, "Yes, it is for the best,’^ he took up his hat and guittcd the 
room* He joined his step-child on the lawn* He romped with her— lie 
]^yed with her-^that stiff, stately nian !— he latighed louder tlmn she 
did, and ran almost as fast. Ana when sbs was fatigued and breath- 
less. he made her sit down beside him, in a little summerhouse, and, 
fondly stroking down her disordered tresses, saii . " You tire me out, 
chijd: I amjpfowing too old to play with you. |iumiey must supply 
my place. You love Lumley F” 

" Oh, dearly, he is so good humoured, so kind; he has given me such 
a beautiful doll, with such eyes !” 

" You shall be his little wife— you would like to be his little wife ?'* 

“Wife ! why, poor mamma is a wife, and she is not so happy as 
I am.” 


“Your mamma has bad health, my dear, Said Lord Var^ve, a 
little discomposed. “But it is a tkmg to be a wife and have a 
carriage of vour own, and a fine house, and jewels, and plenty of 
money, and be your own mistress ; and Lumley will love you dearly,” 
“Oh, yes, I sho^d like all that.” 

“ And you will have a protector, child, when I am no more ! ” 

The tone, ratlier than the words, of her stepfather struck a damp 
into that childish heart. Evelyn lifted her eyes, gazed at him earnestly, 
and them throwing her arms round him, burst into tears. 

Lord Yargrave wiped his own eyes and covered her with kisses. 
“Yes, you shall be Lumle/s wife, his honoured wife, heiress to my 
rank as to my fortunes.” 

“ I will do all that p^a wishes.” 

“You will be Lady Varggrave then, and Lumley will be your ^r* 
band,” said the stepfather, impressively. “Think over What I have 
said. Now let us join mamma. But, as I live, here is Lumley him- 
self. However, it is not yet the time to sound him :-“I hope that he 
has no chance with that Lady Elorencm” 
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CHAPTEE VL 


" Pair €ncounttip 

Of two mottiture alVectioni.^«^TefM^f* 

MEAJsrwHTLE the Betrothed were on their road to London/ The 
bahny and serene beauty of the day had induced them to perform the 
abort journey on horseoaok. It Is somewhere said, that i^Oyers are 
never so handsome as in each other’s company, and neither Florence 
nor Ernest ever looked so well as on horseback. There was soniethinf? 
in the stateliness and the grace of both, something even in the aquiline 
outline of their features, and the haughty bend of the neck, that njade 
a sort of likeness between these young petsons, although there was no 
comparison as to their relative degrees of personal advantage : the 
beauty of Florence defied all comparison. And as they rode from 
Cleveland’s porch, where the other ^ests yet lingering were assem- 
bled to give the farewell greeting, there was a general conviction of 
the happiness destmed to the affianced ones,— -a general impression 
that both ill mind and person they were eminently suited to each 
other. Their position was that which is ever interesting, even in 
more ordinary people, and at that moment they were absolutely 
popular with all who gazed on them; and when the good old Cleve- 
land turned away with tears in his eyes and murmured ‘‘Bless 
them !” there was not one of the party who would liave hesitated to 
join the praj er. 

Florenee felt a nameless dejection as she quitted a spot so conse- 
crated by grateful recollections. 

“ When shall we be again so happy?” said islie, softly, as she turned 
back to upon the landscape, which, gay with flow^ers and shrubs, 
and the bright English verdure, smiled behind them like a garden. 

• “ We wul try and make my old hall, and its gloomy shades, remind 
ns of tliese fairer scenes, my Florence.” 

“Ah ! describe to me the chmucter of your place. We shall live 
there princinally, shall we not P I am sure I shall like it much better 
than Marsden Court, which is the name of that huge pile of arches 
columns in Vanbrugh’s heaviest taste, wliich will soon be yours.” 

^**1 fear tre shall never dispose of all your mighty retinue, grooms 
of the chamber, and Patagonian footmeiL and Heaven knows who be- 
sides, in the holes and comers of Burleigh,” said Ernest, smiling. 
And then he went on to describe the old place with something of a 
wed-bom country gentleman’s not displeasing pride: and Florence 
listened, and they planned, and altered^d added, ana improved, and 
laid out a m|p for the future. thm topic they turned to another, 
equally interesting to Florenpe. The work in which Maltravers had 
been engaged was completed, was in the hands of the printer, and 
Florence amused herself with conjectures as to the criticisms it would 





r voke. She was certain that all that had mort pleased her wotdd 
camm to the ipultitude. She never wonM beficve that any one 
ccmid imd^stand Maltravers but herself, ^us time flew oh tin they 
passed thatpart of the road in which had occurred Ernest’s adventure 
with Mrs. Templeton’s da^hter. Maltravers paused abruptly in the 
mictet of his glowing pericw, as Urn awakened its Msociations 
and reminiscenoes^ and looked round anxiously and inquiringly. But 
the fair anparition was not again visible : and whatevt r impression the 
plaeeproducedjitmdually died away as they entered the suburbs of the 
great metropolis. Two other gentlwnen and a younglady of thirty-three 
U had almost forgotten them) were of the party, but they had the 
tact to linger a little behind during the greater part of the road, axul 
the young lady, who was a wit and a flirt, found gossip and sentiment 
for both the cavaliers. 


“ Will you come to us tins evening P” asked Florence, timidly. 

" I fear I sliall not be able. 1 have several matters to arrange be- 
fore I leave town for Burleigh, which 1 must do next week. Three 
months, dearest Florence, Will scarcely suffice to make Burleigh put 
on its best looks to greek its new mistress ; and 1 have ah’eady ap- 
pointed the great modem magicians of draperies and or-molu to con- 
sult how we may make Aladdin’s p«dace lit for the reception of the 
new princess. Lawyers, too !— in short, I expect to be fully occupied. 
But to-morrow, at three, 1 sliall be with you, and we can ride out, if 
the day be fine.^’ 

Surely.” said Florence, yonder is Signor Cesarini— how haggard 
and alter^ he appears ! ” 

Maltravers, turning his eyes towards the spot to which Florence 

E ointed, saw Cesarim emerging from a lone, with a porter beliind 
im carrying some books anda trunk. The Italian, who was talking 
and gesticulating as to himself, did uot perceive them. 

** Poor Castruccio ! he seems leaving bis lodging,” thought Mal- 
travers. “ By this time I fear he will have spent tiie last sum I con- 
,v(^ycd to him— 'I must remember to find liirn out and replenish his 
stores. — Do not forget,” said he aloud, “ to see Cesarini, and uigc liim 
to accept the appointment we spoke of.” 

“ I will not iorget it—I vdll see him to-morrow before we meet. 
Yet it is a painful task, Ernest.” . 

“I allow it. Alas I Florence, you owe him some reparation. He 
undoubtedly once conceived himself entitled to form hopes, the vanity 
of which liis iterance of our Englisli world and his foreign birili 
prevented liim ttom suspecting,” 

“Believe me, I did not give him the right to form sfich exp^c^ 
tations.” 

“But you did not sufficiently discourage them. Ah, Florence, 
never underrate the pangs of hope crushed, of love contemned.” 

** Dreadful!” said Florence, almost shuddering. “It is strange^ 
hut my conscience never so sm^e me before. It is since I love, liiav 

1 feel, for the first time, how gflllty a cyeature is ” , 

“ A coquette 1 ” interrupted Maltravers, “Well, let us think of the 
pjpt no more ; but if we can restore a gifted man, whose youth pro- 
mised much, to an honourable independence and a healthful mind, let 



1% Ifcyrgi^m ho iSbisk I hm 

m ’£^t vtr$ womim m ha^e mm lo^fkli 

$mr w n^mts us, ever has some power ov^ \is» aud pomt 
abpm^i wluoh alls aO ofti^ roused lue^ eamot M to ii^press a 
mkim vet tame eadteble/^ 

*^Maltreve!re, on <^xiitting Florenoe at her own door, went home, 

S ioned his fovouriie servant, ^ave Mm Gesami^S address at 
en» bade him find out where he was, if he had Mft his lodM^; 
and leave at Ms present home, or (fai^ its discovery) At the 
Tellers,*^ a cover, which he made his servant address, endoilng a. 
bank-note of some amount. If the reader wonder wHv Maltravers 
thus constituted himsexT the unknown benefactor of the Italii^ I 
must tell him that he does not understand Maltravehi. Cesarini was 
not the only man of letters whose faults he pitied, whose wants he 
reheved. Though his mime seldom shone in the pompous list of 
public subscriptions-— though he disdained to affect the Maecenas and 
the patron, he felt the brotherhood of mankind, and a kind of grati- 
tude for those who aspired to raise or to delight their species. An 
author himself, he could appreciate the vast debt which the world 
owes to authors, and pays but by calumny in life and barren laurels 
after death. He whose profession is the Beautiful succeeds only 
through the Sympathies. Charity and Compassion are virtues taught 
with difficulty to ordinary men : to true Gemus they are but the in- 
stincts which direct it to the Destiny it is bom to fuM,~-vi^., the 
discovery and redemption of new tracts in our common nature. 
Genius— the Sublime Missionary— goes forth from the serene Intellect 
of the Aulhor to live in the wants, tiie griefs, the infirmities of others, 
in order that it may learn their language j and as its highest achieve- 
ment is Pathos, so its most absolute requisite is Pity ! 


CHAPTER YU. 

** JDtm John. How eatist thou cross this marriage? 

Morachio, Not hox>e.^y, my lord; but so covertly, that no dishonesty shall 
appear in me, my lord .*’ — Ado aOout Nothings 

and Cesarini were sitting over their wine, and both had , 
sunk into silence, for they had only one subject in common, when a 
^leie was brought to Lumley from Lady Florence. — “This is lucky 
enough ! ” said he, as he read it. “Lady Florence wishes to see you. 
and encloses me a 'inote for you, which she asks me to address and 
forward to ypu. There it is.’; 

Cesarini took the note with trembling hands : it was very short, 
g.nd merely expressed a desire to see him the next day at two 
o’clock. 

“ What can it be P” he exclaimed; “ can she want to apologise, to 
explain?” 

^*No, no, no ! Florence will not do that ; but, from certain words 


xassist uiiiaiiixu. 



^rop]^ is ticking '»ritk me, I gtte» 13fliit:^0 liM 4)jter;W^ 
yo* woM^ i^iiyiEnti)^ to propose to yom ; Hal by taa ]tray, « 
strikes me/* ■ ^ ! 

^ Lumley eagerly rang tW •*IsLadyIl0rW!!?s^9^ 

for an answer 

‘^‘Yes, sir/* • ; V' .. /''■ '■ 

**Very well-nietam him/* 

**Now, Cesanni, assurance is made doubly sure* Oome into the 
next room. There, sit down at my desk, and wtite^ ae I ehall dictate, 
to Maltravers/* 

"Yes, now do put yourself in my hands-— wnte, write. When you* 
have finished, I will explain/* 

Cesarini obeyed, and the letter was as follows r— 


" Deak Maxtkavebs, 

" I have learned your approaching marriage with Lady Horence 
Lascelles. Permit me to congratulate you. Por myself, 1 have over- 
come a vain and foolish passion ; and can contemplate your happine^ 
without a sigh. 

"I have reviewed all my old prejudices against marriage, and 
believe it to be . a state which nothing but the most perfect con- 

f eniality of temper, pursuits, and minds, can render bearable. — 
low rare is such congeniality! in your case it mjiiy exist. The 
affections of that beautiful being are doubtless ai'dciffj'— and they are 
yours ! 

" Write me a line by the bearer to assure me of your belief in my 
sincerity. 

"Yours, 

"C. Cesaeini/* 


" Copy out this letter, I want its ditto — quick. Now seal and 
direct the duplicate,” continued Ferrers ; " that’s right ; go into the 
liali, give it yourself to Irndy Florence’s servant, and beg him to take 
it to Seamorc Place, wait for an answer, and brmg it here j- by which 
time you will have a note ready for Lady Fltiit^nce. Bay I will 
mention this to her ladyship, — and give the man half a crown. There 
-begone.” 

" 1 do not imderstand a word of this,” said Cesarini, when he re- 
turned ; “ will you explain P” 

"Certainly: the copy of the note you have despatched to MaJ- 
travers J shall show to Lady Florence this evening, as a prdof of your 
sobered <}nd generous feelings ; observe, it is so written, that the old 
letter of your rival may seem an exact reply to it. To-morrow a 
reference to this note of yours null bring out our sqheme more easily ; 
and if you follow my instructions, you will to mimteer 

showing our handiwork, as we at first intended i but rather to yield it» 
to her eyes from a generous iTnpulse,^from an irresistible desire to 
save her from an unworthy husband and a wretched fate. Fortune 
has been dealing our cards for us, and liaS turned up the ace. Three 
to one now on the odd trick. Maltravers, too, is at home. I called at 

& 
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Ms house ohisiurning from mynttcleX learned that be would not 
stir out a!l the evening/* 

^Iti^io tiThe came the answer fromUmest: it was short and bur- 
all the manly kindness of his nature; it expressed 
|dnO?f|tion and delight at the tone of Cesariiii’s letter ; it revoked all 
fonner expressions derogatory to Lady Florence ; it owned the harsh- 
ness and error of his first impressions; it used everv delicate argu- 
ment that could soothe and reconcile Cesarini; and concluded by 
sentiments of friendsliip and desire of service, so cordial, so honest, so 
free from the affectation of patronage, that even Cesarini himself, half 
insane as he was with passion, was almost softened. Liiniley saw the 
change in his countenance — snatched the letter from his hand— read 
it— threw it into the fire— and saying, “ We must guard against acci- 
dent^,** clapped the Italian affectionately on the shoulder, and added, 
“Now you can have no remorse; for a more Jesuitical piece of insiilt- 
ing, hy;)ocriticfil cant 1 never read. lYlierc's your note to Lady Flo- 
rence ? Your compliments, you will be with her at two. Th.('ro, now 
the rehearsal’s over, the scenes arranged, and 1*11 di-ess, and open 
the play for you with a prologue.” 


CHAPTER Yin. 

“ iEstwat Ingrens 

Imo in cordc pudor, mixt(jqnc iiisanm luctii, 

Et furiis agitatus amor, et conscia virtns.”*— ViaoiL, 

TriE next day, punctual to his appointment, Cesarini repaired to 
his critical interview with Lady Florc-.nce. Her counteuance, which, 
like tliat of most persons w’hose tenii)cr is not under their command, 
ever too faithfully expressed what was within, was unusually flushed, 
Liimhjy had dro])ped words and hints w'hich had driven sleep from licr 
pillow, and repose from her ujind. 

She rose from her s(*at with nervous agitation as Cesarini entered, 
and made his grave salutation. After a short and embarrassed pause, 
she recovered, however, her sf^lf-possession, and \yith all a w^oman’s 
delicate and dexterous tact, urged upon tlie Italian the expediency 
of accepting the offer of honourable independence now extended to 
Jiim. 

’“Toulfiive abilities,” she said, in conclusion, “you have friends, 
you have youth ; take advantage of those gifts of nature and fortune, 
and fulfil such a career as,” added Lady Florence, with a smile, 
“ Dante did not consider incompatible with poetry.^’ 

“I cannot object to ay career,” said Cesarini, with an effort, “that 
‘•may serve to remove me irom a country that has no longer any charms 
for me. I thank you for your juudness ; I will obey you. ^lay you be 

♦ Deep in her inmost heart stirrqfi the immense sViaine, and madness with 
rommingled grief, and love agitated by rage, and c ow gi % virtue. 
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happy ; and yet— no, ah ! no— happy you mnat be! Even he, sooner 
or later, most see you with my eyes. 

‘*1 know,’' replied Elorenoe, talterfngl^ you have wisely p<J 
generously mastered a past illusion. Mi-; Ferrers aliowed me to see 

the letter you wi*ote to Er to Mr. Maltravers ; it was wortW oi' 

you : it touchedpie deeply ; but I trust you will ouffivo your prejudices 
against ** 

^^Stay,” interrupted Cesarini; “did Ferrers commm^^iite to you 
the answer to that letter?’’ 

“ No, indeed.” 

“I am glad of it.” 

“Why?” 

“ Oh, no matter. Heaven bless you ; farewell.” 

“No; I implore you, do not go yet; what was there in that letter 
that it could pain me to see ? Lumlcy hinted darkly, but would not 
speak out : be more frank.” 

“ I cannot : it would be treachery to Maltravers, cruelty to you ; 
yet, would it be cniel ? ” 

“ No, it would not : it would be kindness and mercy ; show me the 
letter— you have it with you.” 

“ You could not bear it ; you woidd hate me for the pain it would 
give you. Let me demaii;.” 

“IVlan, you wrong Maltravers. I see it now. Y"ou would darkly 
slander him whom you carmot openly de£^iv»',. Go ; I wu.s vMong to 
listen to you— go ! ” 

“Lady Florence, beware how you taa|Pmie into uiuioceiviug you. 
Here is the letter, it is liis handwrPing; will you r(‘ad it. L warn 
you not.” ^ . 

“ 1 will believe notliing jbjHWf evidence of my own eyes ; give it 

“ Si ay then ; on two coiHpiifs. First, that you promise me sacredly 
that you will not disclose to Maltravers, without my consent, that you 
hav(; seen this letter. Think not I fear his anger. No ! but in the mor- 
tal encounter that must ensue, if you thus betray me, your character 
would be lowered in the world's eyes, and even I (my excuse unknown) 
rriiglit. not appear to liave acted witli^ honour in obeying your desire, 
and warning you, while there is yet time, of bartering love for avarice. 
Promise me.” 

“ I do, 1 do most solemnly.” 

“ Secondly, assure me tliat you will not ask to keep the letter, but 
will immediately restore it to me.” 

“ I promise it. Now then.” 

“Take the letter.” 

Florence seized, and rapidly read the fatal and garbled document : 
her brain was dizzy;, her eyes clouded, her ears rang as with tbe sound 
of water, she was sick and giddy with emotion ; but she read enough. 
This letter was written, then, in answer to Castruccio’s of last night ; , 
it avowed dislike of her character ; it denied the sincerity of her love ; 
it more than hinted the mercenary natiire of his own feelings. Yes, 
even there, where she had garnered up herjicart, she was not Florence, 
the lovely and beloved woman ; but Florence, the wealthy and high- 

V 2 



bom beiitoss Tb^ world wWob she had built upou lfe ftdth and heart 
of Msltravers, cruinbled away at her feet. The letter dropped from 
het.hatids; her whole form seemed to shrink and shrivel up; her 
teeth were set, and her cheek was as white as marble. 

“0 God!*' cried Oesarini, stung with remorse, "^eak to 
apeak to me, Tlorence 1 I aid wrong; forget that hateful letter 1 1 
have been false—false 1 ** 

Ah, false—say so again !~no, no, I remember %e told me— he, so 
trise, so deep a indge of human character, that he would be 
sponsor for yonr faith— that your honour and heart were incor- 
ruptible. It is true ; I thank you— you have saved me from a terrible 
fate."' 

“ 0, liady Florence, dear— too dear— yet, woiild that— alas ! she 
does not listen to me,” nni tiered Cjistruccio, as Florence, pressing her 
hands to her temples, walked wildly to and fro the room ; at length 
she paused opposite to Cesar ini, loooked him lull in the face, returned 
him the letter without a word, and pointed 1o the door. 

“ No, no, do not bid me leave you yet,” said Cesarini, trembling with 
reprni ant emotion, yet half beside himsell* with jealous rage at her 
love for his rival. 

My friend, go,” said Florence, in a tone of voice singularly sub- 
dued and soft. “ Do not fear me ; 1 have more pride in me than even 
affection i but there are certain struggles in a wonmn's breast which 
she coidd never beh'ay to any one —any one but a motlier, God help 
me, I have none 1 Go ; vMhuejl we meet, 1 shall be calm.” 

She held out her hand alHIb sHlle, the Italian dropped on Ids knee, 
kissed it convulsively, and, fearful of trusting himself further, vanished 
from the room. 

lie liad not been long gone befoi*ffi(^^travcrs was seen riding 
through the street. As he threw himsifflfem his horse, he looked up 
at the window, and kissed his hand at liH^'lorence, wiio stood there, 
watching his arrival, with feelings indeed fax different from those he 
antiei;)atcd. He entered the room lightly and gaily. 

Florence stirred not to welcome liim. He approached and took her 
hand ; she withdrew it with a shudder, 

“ Are you not well, Florence ?” 

I am well, for I have recovered.” * 

" What do you mean ? why do you turn from me P** 

Lady Florence fixed her eyes upon him, eyes that literally blazed ; 
her lip quivered, with scorn. 

Mr. Maltravers, at length I know you. I understand the feelings 
wilii wliicb you have sought a union between us, 0 God I why, why 
was I thus cursed with riches— why made a thing of barter and mer- 
chandise, and avarice, and low ambition ? Take my wealth, take it, 
Mr. Maltravers, since that is what you prize. Heaven knows I can 
cast it willindy aw^ay; but leave the wretch whom you long de- 
jj^ived, and who now, wretch though she be, renounces and despises 

^"^Lady Florence, do I aright? Who has accused me to 

l?” 4 

' None, sir^none ; I would have believed none. Let suffice that I 
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am convinced that onr itmion can he happy to neither : question me no 
further ; all intercourse between us is Tor ever over ! 

** Pause,” said Maltravers,with cold and grave solemnity; "another 
worii and the gulf will become impassable. Pause.” 

"Do not,” exclaimed the unhapny lady, stung by what she con- 
sidered the assurance of a hardenea hypocrisy— ‘ do not affect this 
haughty superiority ; it dupes me no longer. I was your slave while 
I loved you : the tie is broken. I am free, and I hate ^d scorn you ! 
Mercenary and sordid as you are, your baseness of spirit revives the 
differences of our rank. Henceforth, Mr. Maltravers, 1 am Lady 
Florence Lascelles, and by that title alone will you know me. Begone, 
sir!” 

As she spoke, with passion distorting every feature of her face, all 
her beauty vanished away from the eyes of the proud Maltravers, as if 
by witchcraft : the angel seemed transfomed into the fury ; and cold* 
bitter, and withering was the eye which he fixed upon that altered 
countenance. 

“ Mark me, Lady Florence Lascelles,” said he very calmly, " you 
have now said what you can never recall. Neither in man nor in 
woman did Ernest Maltravers ever forget or forgive a sentence which 
accused liiin of dishonour. I bid you farewell for ever ; and with my ' 
last words 1 condemn you to the darkest of all dooms—the remorse 
that C'omes loo late ! ” 

Slowly he Jtiovcd away ; and as the door closed upon that towering 
and hiumliiy form, Florence already fc^. that hi* \v as working 

to its fulfilment. She rushed to the window— slie caueht fmo last 
glimpse of hiin as his horse bore him rapidly away. All f when shall 
they meet again ? 


CILiPTEE IX. 


** And iiow T live — O wherefore do I live ? 

And with that pant? I prayed to be no more.’* — W ordsworth. 

It was about nine o’clock that evening, and Maltravets was alone 
m his room His carriage was at the door— his servants were ammg- 
ing the lu^'guge— he was going that night to Burleigh. London— 
society — the world— were grown hateful to him. His galled and 
indignant spiiit demanded solitude. At tins time, Lumley Ferrers 
abruptly entered. ^ ^ 

" You w'ill pardon my intrusion,” said the latter, with his usual 

frankness — " but ” 

" But what sir — I am engaged.” 

"1 shall be very brief. Maltravers, you are my old friend. 1 
retain regard and affection for you, tliough our difterent habits have 
of late estranged us. I come to you from my cousin— from Florence 
— ^there has been somc^ misundcrstatfaiiig betv' ecu you. I called on 
her to-day after you left the house. 11 (;i’ grief affected me. I have 
only just quitted her. She has been told by some gossip or other. 
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some story or othcr-~^womeii are credulous, foolish creatures;— unde* 
ceive her, and, 1 dare say, all may be settled.” 

Ferrers, if a man had spoken to me as Lady Florence did, his blood 
or mine must have flowed. And do you think that words that miglr. 
have plunged me into the guilt of homicide il* uttered by a man. 
1 could ever pardon in one whom I had dreamed of for a wilef 
Never I ” 

‘‘Pooh, pooh— women*s words are wind. Don’t tlirow away so 
splendid a match for such a trifle.” 

“ Do you too. sir, mean to impute mercenary motives to me ? ” 

“ Heaven forbid ! You know I am no coward, but I really don’t 
want to fight you. Come, be reasonable.” 

“I dare say you mean well, but the breach is final — ^all recurrence 
to it is painful and superfluous. I must wish you good evening.” 

“ You have positively decided? ” 

“I have.” 

“ Even if Ijady Florence made the amende honorable 

" Nothing on the part of Lady Florence could alter my resolution. 
The woman whom an honourable man— an English gentleman — 
makes the partner of his life, ought never to listen to a syllabic against 
his fair name ; his honour is hers, and if her lips, that should breathe 
epmfort in calumny, only serve to retail the lie— she may be beautiful, 
gifted, wealthy, and high-bom, but he takes a curse to his anus. 
That curse I have escaped.” 

“ And tliis 1 am to say to my cousin P ” 

‘‘ As you will. And now sta:^ Lumley Ferrers, and hear me. 1 
neither accuse nor suspect you, I desire not to pierce your and 
in this case I cannot fathom your motives ; but if it should so have 
happened that you have, in any wav^ ministered to Lady Florence 
Lascellcs’ injurious opinions of my faith and honoui) you will have 
much to answer for, and sooner or later there will come a day 
of reckoning between you and me.” 

“ Mr. Maltravers, there can be no quarrel between us, with my 
cousin’s fair name at stake, or else we should not now part without 
preparations for a more hostile meeting. 1 can bear your language. 
/, too, though no philosopher, can forgive. Come, man, you are 
heated— it is very natural let us part friends— your hmid.” 

“ If you can take my hand, Lumley, you ore innocent, and I have 
wronged you.” 

Lumley smiled, and cordially pressed the hand of his old friend. 

As he descended the stairs, Maltravers followed, and just as Lumley 
turned into .Curzon Street, the carriage whirled rapidly past him, and 
by the lamps he saw the pale and stem face of Maltravers. 

It was a slow, drizzhng rain, — one of tliose unwholesome niglits 
frequent in London towardfs the end of autimni. Ferrers, however, 
insensible to t-he weatlicr, walked slowly and thoughlfuUv towards his 
cousin’s house. Ho was playing for a mighty stake, and hithculo the 
fiast was in his favour, yet he was uneasy and perturbed. His cou- 
/Ucicuee was tolerably proof to '’all compunction, as much from the 
ievitv as from the strength of liis nature ; and (Maltravers removed), 
he trusted in his knowledge of the human heart, and the smooth 
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jpeciousness of his manner, to win^ at last, iii the nand of Lady 
Florence, the object of his ambition. It was not on her aheclion, it 
was on her pique, her reseintment, that he relied. “'Wlieii a wojnan 
fancies herself sligrhtcd by the man slie loves, the first person who 
proposes must be a clumsy wooer indeed, if he docs nor. caiTy her 
away.” So reasoned FciTers, but yet he was rutiled and disciuieled ; 
the tnith must be spoken, — able, bold, sjmguine, and sccu'iiful as lie 
was, his spirit quailed before that of Maltravers ; he feared the lion of 
that n.it urc when fairly aroused : his own character had in it sonic- 
tliing of a woman’s-— an unprincipled, pifted, aspiring, and subtle 
'Woman’s, and in Maltravers— stem, simjne, and mascidine — he recog- 
nised the sui)erior dignity of the ‘Mords of the creation he was 
overawed by the anticination of a 'wrath and revenge which he felt 
he merited, and which he feared mig:ht be deadly. 

While gradually^ however, his spirit recovered its usual elasticity, 
he came in tJie vicinity of Lord Saxingham’s house, and suddenly, by 
a corner of the street, his arm was seized; to his inexpressible 
astonishment lie recognised in the muffled figure that accosted him, 
the form of Florence Lascellcs. 

“ Good heavens ! ” he ciied, is it possible ? — You, alone in the 
streets, at this hour, in such a night, too ! How very wrong — how 
very imprudent ! ” 

Do not talk to me — am almost mad as it is : I could not rest — 1 
could not brave qui(^|, solilude, — still less, the face of my falher — 1 
could not !— but qui(;k, what says he ? — what excuse has he ? Tell 
me evervtlujig— I will cling to a straw.” 

** And is this the proud Florence Lascellcs ? ” 

“No,— it is the niimbled Florence Lascellcs. I have done with 
pride — speak to me ! . 

“Ah, what a treasure is such a heai’t. How can ho tlirow it 
away ! ” 

“ Docs he deny? ” 

“11c (lcni(*s iK)thing-— ;he expresses himself rejoiced to have escaped 
— such was liis exjn'ession — a marriage in which his heart never was 
engiged. lie is unworthy of you — forget liim.” 

Floronee. siiivercd, and as Ferrers drew lier arm in his OTi^ai, her 
ungloved hand touch(‘d bis, and the touch was like tliat of ice. 

“IVHiat will the servants think? — what excuse can we make?” 
said Ferrers, w hen they stood beneath the porch. 

I’lorcnee did not reply; but as the door opened, she said softly — 

“ 1 am ill — ill,” and clung to Ferrers with that uimerved and lieavy 
weiglit which l)i*tokens faintnc.ss. 

The liglit glm'cd on her — the faces of tlie lacqueys hc.Tokcncd flieii 
undisguised astonisliment. With a violent ellbrt, Florence rt-eovered 
herself, for she had //of. y(*t done with pride,, swept through the ludl 
wdtli her usual stately ste]), slowly ascended the broad staircase, 
and gained the solitude of her own room, to fail senseless on lb* 
door. 



BOOK IX. 


CHAPTER I. 

“ There tlie action lies 
in Its true nature ★ * * • 

What then ? What rests ? 

Try what repentance can ! **~-^Hmnlet. 

* I doubt he will be dead or ere I come.*’ — Khiff Jnhn., 


It \yas ix fmc afternnou in December, when Linnley Ferrers turned 
fi-oia Lord SaxiiiLdiani’s door. The knockers were mitffied---the win- 
dows on the tliird story were pai'tially closed. There was sickness in 
that house. 

Lunilc.y"s face was uinisiially ffrave ; it was cv(^n sad. " So yoimg: — 
so beautiful,” he nmttered. “If ever I loved woman, 1 do behove I 
ioved her : — that love must be my excuse. ... I repent of wlitd. I 
have done — but 1 could not forcst‘.c lliat a more lover’s stratagem was 
to cud in such effects ;-thc metaphysician was vci-y right wlivm he 
smd, ‘ We only sympathise wdth feelings ^ve, know- oiu\sclv(‘.s.^ A little 
^appointment in love could not have huH. im^ mut'Ii -it is d- d odd 
it should bm*t licr so. 1 am altogether out of luck : old Tonipletou— 
I beg his pardon. Lord Vargrave (by the bye he gets heai-tuT (wx-ry 
day — wdiat a constitution he iuis !) seems cross with me. He did not 
like the idea that I should marry Lady blorx nee —and wlicii 1 thought 
that vi.siou might liave been realized, hinted that I was disappointing 
some expectations lie had formed ; 1 can’t make out w hat lie. means. 
Then, too, the gov(;nimeiit have offered that place to JMaltravers 
instead of to me. In fact, my star is not in the ascendant. Poor 
Florence, though, — 1 w(iuld really give a great dt‘al to know her 
restored to hcidth !— I have done a vilhuioiis thing, but I thought it 
only a cle.ver one. However, regret is a fool’s passion. By Jupiter ! — 
talKUig of fo«fls, here comes Cesar iui.” 

Wan, haggard, almost spectral. Ids hat oyer his brow-s, his (Less 
neglected, his air reckless and fierce, Cesarini crossed the way, and 
thus accosted Lumley : — 

“ We have murdered her, Ferrers; and her ghost will haunt us to 
oiir dving day!” 

Talk prose ; you know I am no jioet. What do you mean ?” 

“ She is worse to-(lay,” groaned Cesarini, in a hollow voice. “ I 
w^an(ier like a lost spirit round the house ; I (lucstion all who come 
it. Tell me— oh, tell me, is there hope ? ” 
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Ido, indeed, trust so,” replied Ferrers, fervently, iUiiess 

has only of late assumed an alarming appearance. At first it Avas 
merely a severe cold, cau£?ht by imprudent exposure one rainy nip:ht. 
Nowtiiey fear it has settled on the lungs; but if we could get her 
abroad, ail might be wel^* 

“ You think so, hones%?” 

“1 do. Courage, my frieiid; do not rejjroach vourself; it has 
notliing to do with us. She was taken ill of a cola, not of a letter, 
man!” 

“ No, no ; I judge her heart by my own. Oh, tliat I could recall 
tlie past 1 Look at me ; I atn the wreck of wnat I Avas ; day and 
night the recollection of my falsehood haunts me with remorse.” 

Pshaw ! — we will go to Italy together, and in your bcaut^ul land, 
love will replace love.” 

I am half resolved, Ferrers.” 

“ Hal- to do what?” 

To write — to revetd all to her.” 

The hardy complexion ofFetTcrs grew livid; his brow became dark 
with a terrible expression. 

“ Do so, and fall tiic next day by my hand ; my aim, in slighter 
quarrel, never erred.” 

Do you dare to threaten me ?” 

“ Do you dare to betray im ? Betray one who, if he sinned, sinned 
on your accouut— in your caus(*. ; who would have sc'cmed to you the 
loveliest bride, aiyl the most priucclv dower, in Eiigl.'uid : aud vliosc 
only ofieuce against you is that lio cannot comuiaud life and 
health?”^ 

Forgive me,” said the Italian, with great emotion, — forgive me, 
and do not inisnnd erst ant! ; 1 Avoiild not have betraved there is 
honour among villains. 1 would have confessed only my oAvn crime ; 
1 would never have nivealed yours — why should I? it is unne- 
cessary.” 

“ Arc you iii eaniest ?— are you sincere?” 

By my soul ! ” 

” Tiieii, indeed, you are worthy of n.y' friendship. You will assume 
the whole forgery — an ugly Avoid, but it avoids cii’cumlocutiou — to be 
your own?” 

‘'I Aviil.” 

Ferrers pau.sed a iriomcjil, and then stopped suddciJy short. 

You wdl swear this!” 

‘‘Bv all that is holy.” 

“ Tlum, mark n>e, Ccsariiii; if to-mon'ow Lady IToreaco be w^">r.se, 
I will throw no obstacle in the AA av of your confession, should you 
resolve to make it : I Avill even U3(‘ that iufiuence- which you leave me, 
to palliate your olfcnce, to \viu your pardon. And yet to resign your 
hopes — to surrender one so h)A’^ed to the arms of one so hated— 
it IS magnanimous “it is noblc—it is above my standard 1 Do as you 
will.” 

Cesarini was about to reply, when a servant oii horseback abruptly 
turned the corner, almost a1 full speed. He pulled in — his eye feO 
upon Lumlcy— he dismounted. 
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Oh, Mr. Perrets.” said the man, breathlessly, I have been to 
ypnr house ; they told me I mhrht find you at Lord Saxiogham’s— I 
was just going there - — ** 

** Well, wS, what is the matter ! ” 

My poor master, sir—my lord, I mean-—” 

** Had a fit, sir—the doctors are with him— my xnistrebs— for my 
lord can’t speah— sent me express for you/^ 

Lend me your horse— there, just lengthen the stiiTups.” 

While the gi*oom was engaged at the saddle, Ferrers turned to 
Cesarini. ‘'Do nothing raslily,*’ said he; "I would say, if 1 might, 
nothing at all, without consultmg me ; but mind, 1 rely, at all events, 
on jH)ur promise— wur oath.” 

'^You may,” said Cesarini, gloonuly. 

“Farewell, then,” said Lumley, as he mounted; and in a few 
moments he was out of sight. 


CHAPTER U. 

** O world, thou wast the forest to this hart, 

Dost thou here lie ? — Julius Casar^ 

As Lupaley leapt from his horse at liis uncle’s door, the disorder and 
bustle of those demesnes, in wliich the severe eye of tlic master 
usually preserved a repose and silence as complete as if the affairs of life 
were carried on by clockwork, struck upon him scnsilily. IJpon the trim 
lawn, the old women employed in cleaning and weeding the walks were 
all assembled in r cluster, shaking their heads ominously in concert, 
and carrying on their comments in a confused whisper. In the hall, 
the housemaid (and it was the first housemaid whom Lumley liad ever 
seen in that house, so invisilily were the wheels of the domestic 
maclmic carried on) was leaning on her broom, “swallowing withopou 
mouth a footman’s news.” It w^as as if, with the first slackening of 
the rigid rein, Imman nature broke loose from the conventual stillness 
in which it had over paced its peaceful path in that formal mansion. 

“How is he?” 

“ My lord is better, sir ; lie has spoken, I believe.” 

At this moment a young face, sw'ollcn and red witli weeping, lookca 
do^vn from the stairs ; ana presently Evcljm rushed breathlessly into 
the hall. 

“ Oh, come up — come up, cousin Lumley ; he cannot, cannot die in 
your presence ; you always seem wfiill of Me ! lie cannot die ; you 
do not think he will die ? Oh, take me with yon, they won’t let me 
go^tohim!” 

“ Hush, my dear little girl, husK : follow me lightly — tliat is right.” 

Lumley reached the door, tapped gently — entered ; uud the child 
also stole in unobserved or at least nnjirc v ented. Luml^tlrew aside 
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ihe curtains ; the new lord was on his bed, with his head proppeil 

by pillows, ms eyes wide open, with a glassy but not insensible stare, 
ana his countenance fearfully changed. Lady Varpave was kneeling 
on the other side of the beef, one hand clasped in per husband’s, the 
other bathing his templcb, and her tears falling, without sob or sound, 
fast and copiously down her pale fair cheeks. 

Two doctors were conferring in the recess of the window; an 
apothecary was mixing drugs at a table ; and two of the oldest female 
servants of the house were standing near the physicians, trying to 
overhear what was said. 

“ My dear, dear uncle, how are you?” asked Lumley. 

“ All, you are come then,” said the dying man, in a feeble yet distinc* 
voice ; “ tliat is well— I have much to say to you.” 

“ But not now— not now — ^you are not strong enough,” said the 
wife, imploringly. 

The do(’tors moved to the bedside. Lord Vargravc waved his hancL 
and raised Ids head. 

“ Gentlemen,” said he, “I feel as if death were hastening upon me ; 
I have much need, while my senses remain, to confer with my nephew. 
Is the present a fitting time ? — if I delay, are you sure that 1 shall 
have another ?” 

The doctors looked at each otlicr. 

‘‘ My lord,” said one ; “it may perhaps settle and relieve your mind 
to converse with your nephew ; afterwards you may more easily com- 
pose yourself to sleep,” 

*'Takc this cordial, them” said tlie other doctor. 

The sick man obeyed. One of the ph\siciaiis approached Lumley 
and beckoned him aside. 

“ Shall we send for his lordship’s lawyer?” whisiiered the Icecli. 

“ i am his lieir-at-law,” thought Lumley. “ Why, ito, my clear sii 
— ^no, 1 think not, unless he expresses a desire to see 1dm ; doubtles 
my poor uncle has ali'eady settled his w^orldly afiairs. What is hi 
state?” 

The doctor shook Ids head. “I will speak to you, sir, after yoi 
have left his lordship.” 

“ What is the matter there ?” cried the patient, sharply and quevu- 
lously. “ Clear the room— 1 would be alone with my nephew 

The doctors disappeared; the old women reluctantly followed; 
when, suddenly, the little Evelyn sprang forward and threw 'liersell* on 
the breast of the dying man, sobbing as if her lieaH would break. 

“ My poor child !— my sweet child T— my own, own darling ! ” gasped 
out Lord Vargave, fokfing his weak arms round her; •“bless yo*!— 
bless you ! and God will bless you. My wife,” he added, with a voice 
far more tender than Lumley had ever before beard him address to 
Lady Yavgrnvc, “ if these Im tlie last words I utter to you, let them 
express all the gratitude 1 feel for you, for duties never more piously 
dischtirgc^d : you did not love me, it is true; and in lienlth and pri^le 
that knowledge often made me unjust to you, 1 have been severe — 
you have had mucli to bear— forgive me,” 

“ Oh 1 do not talk thus ; you have been nobler, kinder than my 
deserts. How much I owe you !—how' little 1 have done in return 1* 
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"I canncyt bear this ; leave me, my dear, leave me. I may live yet 
—I hope I may— I do not want to die. The cup may pass from me. 
6o— ^ — and you, my child.” 

** All, let me stay.” 

Lorn Vargrave Kissed the little creature, as she clung to his neck, 
with passionate affection, and then, placing her in her mother’s arms, 
fell b^k exhausted on his pillow. Lumley, with handkerchief to his 
eyes, opened the door to Lady Vargrave, who sobbed bitterly, and 
carefully closing it resumed his station by his uncle. 

When Lumley Pen-ers left the room, his countenance was gloomy 
and excited rather than sad. He burned to the room which he usually 
occupied, aud remained there for some hours while liis uncle slept — a 
long and sound s.leep. But the mother and the step-child (now re- 
stored to the sick-room) did not desert their watch. 

It wanted about an hour to midnight when the senior physician 
BOiidit the nephew. 

“Your uncle asks for you, Mr. Ferrers ; and I think it right to say 
that his last moments approach. Wc have done all that can oe done.” 
he fully aware of his danger?” 

^ ‘'He is ; and has spent the last two hours in prayer— it is a Chris- 
tian’s thvith-bt^i, sir.” 

“Humph !” said Ferrers, as he followed the pliysiciaii. 

The room was darkened — a single lamp, carefiilly shaded, burned 
on a table, on wliidi lay the Book of Lilc in Death; and with awe 
aud grief on their faces, tlie mother and the cirild were kneeling beside 
the bed. 

“ Come here, Lumley,” faltered forth ih(', fast-d>iiig man. “ There 
are none here, but you three- -nearest and dearest to me?— that is 
well. Lumley, then, you know all—my wife, lie knows ail. My 
child, give your hand to your (fousin — so you are now plighted. When 
you grow up, Evelyn, you will know tliat it is my last wish and prayer 
that you should be the wife of Lumley Fe.iTors. Tn^j,ying you this 
angel, l.umley, I atone to you for all seeming itijusi ie^-i And to you, 
my child, 1 secure the raiik and honours to wliicli I have painfully 
cbiiib(id, and wliic'h I am Ibrbiddmi to enjoy. Be kind to lier, Lumley 
— you have a g<.;od aud frank heart —hit it be lier sliclter-"slie has 
never known a harsh ^\ord. Cod bless you aU, and God forgive me — 
pray for me. Lumley, to-morrow yon will be I^ord Vargravi;, and by- 
and-by” (here a ghastlv, ])ut exidtant smile tlittcd over the speaker’s 
couutciiaiie(‘) “you Avill be my Lady — Lady Vargrave. Lacfy — so — 
so— Lady Yar-^-” 

The words -died on liis trembling lips ; he turnf'd roiuid, and though 
he continued to breallic for more than an hour. Lord Vargrave never 
uttered another syUable. 
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CHAI'TEE in. 

Hopes and fears 

Start up alarmed, and o*cr llie’s narrow verge 

Look down— on wlmt ?— a fathomless abyss.** — Yo uno. 

** Contempt, farewell, and maiden pride, arlien ! y 

JUtieh Ado about Nothing* 

Tht: woimd wliich Maltravers had received was peculiar!;* severe 
and raukliiip:. It is true that he had never been what is called 
violently in love with Florence Lascelles ; but from the moment in 
wliicli m had been charmed and surprised into the character of a 
declared suitor, it was consonant with nis scrupulous and loyal nature 
to view only the bright side of Florence’s gifts and qualities, aud to 
seek to cnarnour his grateful fancy with her beauty, her genius, and 
her tenderness for himself. He had thus forced and formed liis 
tliouglits and hopes to centre aU in one object ; and Florence aud the 
Future had grown words which conveyed tlu‘, same meauing to Jiis 
mind. Perliaps, he felt more bitterly lier sudden aud stunning accu- 
sations, couchea as they were in language so unqualilied, because 
they fed upon Ms pride raiher than his allVuliou, tuid were not 
softened away by tlie thousand excises and ieiiK:ii:l>ra)ic(‘.s which a 
passionate love would have invented and rocaile.d. It was a deep, 
conecutrated sense of injury and insult, that hardened and soured his 
whole natiu’C-~M*ounded vanity, wounded pride, and w’ouuiled honour. 
Aud the blow, too, came upon him at a litne w hen he was most dissatis- 
liecl with all other prospects. ^ He was disgusted with the iil.tlenoss of 
the agents and springs of political life —he had formed a weaiy cont(unpt 
of the harixninoss of literary reputation. At thirty years of age he had 
ne(?essarily outlived the saiigume elasticity of early youth, and lie liad 
already broken uji many of those later toys in business and ambition 
whiciradbrd tlie rattle and the hobby-horse to our ]naturer inauhood. 
Ahvays asking for sometluiig too refined and too exited for human 
life, every new proof of unworthincss in mtni and things saddened or 
revolted a niincl still too fastidious for that quiet contentment with 
the world ns it is, wdilch we must all leaiai before we can make our 
philosophy nraotieal aud our genius as fertile of the harvest, as it may 
be prodigal of th(? blossom.^ Haughty, solitary, aiigl unsocial, the 
ordinary resources of niortilied and disappoint ea men were not for 
Ernest Maltravers. liigidly s<"Cuid«'d in his country retirement, he 
consumed tlie days in moody waandi rings: and in the evenings ho 
turned to hooks with a siiirit disdainful and iatigm^d. So much had 
he already learned, that books taught him little that he did not 
already know'. And the biogra^liies of Authors, those ghostdike 
btnngs w)io seem to have had no life but in tlie sliadow of their own 
haiuiting and imperishable thoughts, dimmed the inspiration he iniglit 
have caught from tlie^ir pages, Thbse Slaves of the Lamp, those 
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Silkworms of tlie Closet, how little had ;hoy enjoyed, liow little had 
they lived! Condemned to a mysteriom fate by the wlioh'saie des- 
tinies of the w^orld, tliey seemed bom hit lo toil and to spin thoughts 
for the common crowd— and, tiieir task perfonned in drudgmy and in 
darkness, to die wh^n no further service ('ould be wrung from their 
exhaustion. Names had they been in life, and as names they lived 
for ever, in lit'e as in death, airy and .unsubstantial phantoms. It 
pleased Maltravers at this time to turn a curious eye towards the 
obfioure and half-extinct philosophies of the ancient world. He com- 
pared the Stoics with tne Epicureans—those Epicureans who Jbd 
given their owli version to the simple and abstemious utilita- 
rianism of their master. He asked which was the wiser, to sharpen 
pain or to deaden pleasure^to bear all or to enjoy all— and, by a 
natural reaction which often happens to us in life, this man, hitherto 
so earnest, active-spirited, and resolved on great things, began to 
yearn for tiie drowsy pleasures of indolence. The Garden grew more 
tempting than the Porch. He seriously revolved the old alternative 
of the Grecian demi-god— might it not be wiser to abandon the grave 
pursuits to which he had been ^dieted, to dethrone the august but 
severe Ideal in his heart — ^to cultivate the light loves and voluptuous 
trifles of the herd— and to plant the brief space of youth >’et Iclt to 
him with the myi^tle and the rose ? As water flows over water, so 
new schemes roUed upon new — sweeping away every momentary 
impression, and leaving the surface facile equaOy to receive and to 
forget. Such is a common state with men of imagination in those 
crises of life, when some great revolution of designs and hopes un- 
settles elements too susceptible of every changing wind. And thus 
the weak are destroyed, while the strong relapse, after terrible but 
unknown convulsions, into that solemn harmony and order from which 
Destiny and God di-aw their uses to mankind. 

It from this irresolute contest between antagonist princijiles 
that Maltravers Was aroused by the follow ing letter from Plurcnce 
Lasccllos : — 

"‘Eor three days and three sleepless nights I have debated with 
myself wliether or not I ought to address you. Oh, Ernest, were I 
what I was, in health, in pride, I might fear that, generous as you are, 
you would misconstrue my appeal ; but that is now impossible. Our 
union never can take place, and my hopes bound themselves to one 
sweet and melaiicboly hope, that you will remove from my last hours ike 
cold and dark shadow of your resentment. We have both been cruelly 
deceived and betrayed Three days ago I discovered the peHidv that 
has been practised agninst us. ^ And then, ah ! then, w'ith juI the 
weak human anguish of discovering it too late {^/our curse is fulfilled, 
Ernest I), I had at least one moment of proud, of exquisite rapture. 
Ernest Maltravere, the hero of my dreams, stood pure and lofty 
‘ as of old— a tbiilim was not unworthy fo love, to mourn, to die for. 
A letter in jrour handwi'iting had been shown me, garbled and altei cd, 
as it seems— but I detected not the imposture — it was yoiuself, 
yourself alone, brought in false aud hoiTUDlc witness against your 
self! And could you think that any other evidence, the words, 
the oaths of others, would have convicted you in my eves ? There 
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yau \\'roni^ed . le. But I deserved it— I luid bound inysclf to secrecy 
— -tlu* seal is 1 iken from inv lips in order to be set upon my tomb 
Eni<\s{.» belo\ d Erm^st— beloved till the last brcaili is extinct— till 
the last tlirol of this heart is stilled 1— write me one word of comfort 
and of pardo n. You will believe what I have imperfectly written, for 
yoit, ever trusted my faith, if vou have blamed my faults. I am uoav 
comparatively happy — a word from you will make me blest. And Fate 
has, perhaps, been more merciful to botL than in our short-sighted 
and querulous human vision, we might, pernaps, believe: for now that 
the frame is brought low— and m the solitude of mjr onamber I <jan 
duly and humbly commune with mine own heart, I see the iispect of 
those feults which I once mistook for virtues— and feel, thht hhd We 
been united, I, loving you ever, might not have constituted your hap- 
piness, and so have known the misery of loshjg your affection. May 
Jle who formed you for glorious and yet all-unaccomplished purposes, 
strengthen you, when these eyes can no longer sparkle at yoiu* 
triumphs, nor \veep at your lightest sorrow. You will grj ua in your 
broad and luminous career A few years^ and my remembrance will 
have left but tlu^ vestige of a di'eam bchmd. — ^But, but — can write 
no more, God bless you ! 


CHAPTER IV. 


Oh, stop this headlong current of your jjoodness; 

It conics too luht upon a feeble soul.'^ 

DtiVincN : Sebastian and Doras, 


The smooth phvsician had paid Ms evening visit : Lord Saxingliam 
hati gone to a cabinet dinner, for Life must evei^alk side by side 
* with Death : and Lady Florence Lascelles was alone. It was a room 
ailjoining her sleeping-apartment— a room in which, in the pfilmy days 
of the brilliant and wayward heiress, she had loved to display her 
fanciful and pecidiar taste. There had she been accustomed to muse, 
to write, to study— there had she first been dazzled by the novel glow 
of Ernest’s uncliurnal and stately thoughts— there had she first con- 
ceived the romance of girlliood, wMch had led her to confer with him, 
unknown— there had she first confessed to herself that fancy had be- 
gotten love— there had she gone tlirough love’s short, and exliausting 
progress of lone emotion ; — the doubt, the hope, the ecstasy; the 
reverse, the terror : the inanimate despondency, the agonised despair ! 
Md there now, sadly and patiently, she awaited the gradual march of 
inevitjd)le decay. And books and pictures, and musical instruments, and 
marble busts, half sliadowed by classic draperies — and all I lie delicate 
elegancies of womanly refinement — still invested the chamber with a 
grace as cheerfrd as if youth and beauty were to be the occupants for 
ever — and the dark and noisome vault were not the only lasting resi- 
dence for th© tilings of clay ! 

Florence LasccUes was dying; but not indeed wholly of that 
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b^ttise' always pnoyed upon by a n^ons, irritable, and 
^int; had been ^adnafly and invisibly nndemined, even 
liyiest oonleaaed bis love, tn tne singular lustre of those 
large^pPpUed eyes-^n the luxuriant transparency of that glorious 
bloorn,-*the experienced might long since have traced the seeds 
which cradled death. In the night, when her restless and maddened 
heart so imprudently drove her forth to forestall the communication of 
Lumley (whom she had sent ix> Maltravors, she scarce knew for what 
object, or with what hope), in that niarht she was already in a high 
state of fever. ^ The ram and the chill struck the^ growing disease 
within— her excitement gave it food and fire— delinum succeeded ; 
and in that most fearful and fatal of all medical errors, which robs 
tlie frame, when it most needs strength, of the very principle of lil*e. 
tliey Ij^d bled heu' into a temporary rmin, and into permancut and 
ncurablc weakness. Consumption seized its vu;iim. The physician’s 
who attended her were the most renowned in London, and ]jord 
Saxingham was firmly persuaded that there was no danger. It was not 
i)i Ids nature to think that death would take so great a liberty with 
Lady Florence Laseelles, when there were so many poor people in the 
%Norfd whom there would be no impropriety in removing from it. But 
Florouoo knew her danger, and her liigh spirit did not miail before it. 
Yet , wluni Cesarini, stung beyond endurance by the horrors of his 
reinorsi\ wrote and confessed all his own slnire of the fatal treason, 
though, fail bful to his promise, he concealed that of his accomplice, 
— ^Ihen, all then, she did indeed repine at her doom, and long to look 
once more with the eyes of love and joy upon the face of the beautiful 
world. But the illness of the body usually brings out a latent power 
and philosophy of the soul, which health never knows; and God has 
mercifully ordained it as the customary lot of nature, that in pro-*^' 
portion as wq decline into the grave, the sloping jiath is made 
smooth and casy%o our feet; and every day, as tne films of clay 
arc removed from our eyes. Death loses the false aspect of thef 
spectre, and wii fall at last into its arms as a wearied child upon the 
bosom of its mother. 


It was with a heavy heart that Lady 3<Iorence listened to the mono- 
tonous clicking of the clock that aimounccdthe departure of moments 
few, yet not precious still spared to her. Her face buried in her 
hands, she bent over the small table beside her sofa, and indulged her 
melancholy thoughts. Bowed was the haughty crest, unnerved the 
elastic shape ihat had once seemed bom for majesty and command— 
no friends were n(‘ar, for Florence had never made friends. Solitary 
had been her youth, and solitary were her dving hours. 

As she thus sat and mused, a sound of carriage wheels in the 
street below slightly sliook tlic room— it cciised — the carrifige topped 
jl^'the door. Florence looked up. "No, no, it cannot be,” she mut- 
; yet, while she spoke, a taint flush passed over her sunken and 
faued check, and the bosom heaved beneath the robc,^ " a world too 
wide for its shrunk” proportions.* There was a silence, which to her 
seemed interminable, ana she turned away with a deep sigh, and a 
chill sinking of the heart. 
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At this titne! her wornsu «itered \rith a itteaxahg and Smiei kotJ'' 
“ 1 beg your pardpn, my lady— but- — " 

Mr: Maltrav«!r» has called, and ai&ed for ymir ladyship'^sa, niy 
lady, Mj. Burton sen* for me, and I said, my lady is too unwell to 
see any one; but Mr, Maitravers wotild not be denied, and he is 
waiting in my lord’s library, and insisted on my coming up and 
'nouncins: him, my lady/^ 

Now Mrs, Shinfield’s words were not euphonistic, nor her voice 
mellifluous ; but never had eloquence seemed to Florence so eflective. 
Youth, love, beauty, all rushed back upon her at once, brightening her 
eyes, her cheek, and filling up ruin with sudden and deceitM light. 

- ‘‘ Well,” slie said, after a pause, ""let Mr. Maitravers come up,” 
Come up, my lady ? Bless me ! — ^let me just 'range your hair — 
your ladyship is really in such dish-a-bill.” 

‘‘ Best as it is, Shiufield— he will excuse all — Go.” 

Airs. Sliiiirield shrugged her shoulders, and departed. A few 
nmments more—ra step on the stairs, the creaking oi the door. — and 
Maitravers and Florence were again alone. He stood raotionless on 
t he threshold. She had involuntarily risen, and so they stood oppo- 
sit.e to each oilier, and the lamp fell full upon her face. Oh, heaven, 
when did that sight cease to haunt the heart of Maitravers ! When 
shall that altered aspect not pass as a ghost before his eyes !—there 
it is, faillilul and reproiwdiful, alike iu solitude and in crowds — it is 
seen iu the ‘dare of nocm it passes dim and v an at night, htme^atli tlie 
stars and the earth — it looked into his heart, and left likeness 
there for ever and for ever ! Those cheeks, once so beautifully 
rounded, now siiiikcii into lines and hollows — ^the livid darkness 
fieiK’.atli the eyes—tlio whitened lip — the sharp, anxious, worn ex- 
pression, whi(?h had replaced that glorious and beaming regard from 
which all the life of genius, all the sweet pride of womanhood had 
glowed fortii, and in which not only the intelligence, but the eternity 
of the soul, seemed visibly wrought! 

There lie stood, aghast and appalled. At length a low groan broke 
from his lips— he rushed forward, sank on his knees beside hcr^ and 
clasping both her hands, sobbed aloud as he covered them with kisses. 
All the iron of his strong nature was broken down, and his emotions, 
long sihuKjed, and now lai controllable and resistless, were something 
terrible to behold ! 

“ Do not. do not weep so,” munnurecl Lady Florence, frightened 

by his veJieineiiee ; “ T u:n sadly changed, but the fault is mine — 
Ernest, it is mine ; best, kindest, gentlest, how could Lliave been so 
mad !“ and you forgiy(^ me? J am yours again — a little while yours. 
Ah, do not grieve wdiih; 1 am so blessed I ” 

As sITe sjjoke, her t(^ars — tears from a source how different from 
tliat wlieiiee broke the seorelmig and intolerable agony of bis own ! 
fell soft iqjoii his bended head, and the liands that still convoilsively 
straiiu'd hers. Maitravers look(‘d wildly up into her countenance, 
and shnddeicd as he saw her attempt to smile. He rose abruptly, 
threw himseir into a (^liair, and covered hi.s laee. He was seeking bj 
a violent eflbrt to master himself, iuid*t was only by the heaving of 

8 
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bk eliest aiid hot »iid then a gasp m for breath, that he betrayed tJic 
stormy strug^e within. • 

rioreacc gaj&ed at him a moment in bitter, in almost selfish peni- 
tence. “And this was the man w^ho seemed to me so callous to the 
softer sympatliies—tlus was the heart I trampled upon—this the 
nature I distrusted ! ” ' 

She came near him, trembling and with feeble $teps—she laid her 
hand upon his slioulder, and the fondness of love came over her^ ami 
dbe wound lier arms around him. 

“It is our fate— it is iny fate,” said Maltravcrs at last, awaking as 
from a hideous dream, and in a hollow but calm voice — “ we tire tht? 
ihiiigs of destiny, and the wheel has crushed us. It is an awful state 
of being this hiunan life!— What is wisdom — virtue — faith to men- 
piety 1.0 Heaven — al] tiu*, nurture we bcst<wv on ourselves —all our desin^ 
to win a loft itu' sphere, when we are tltus the tools of the merest 
chance - “1 he victims of the pettiest villauy ; and our very e?(isten(;e 
our \'(‘ry senses almost, at the mercy of every trailer auii every fool ?"' 

TIku'c was siuucUung in Ernest’s voice, as wa ll a*, wi his rclfections, 
w]ii( h appeared so unnaturally calm and deep that it siartled Klonaice 
watli a fear more acute than liis previous violence had done, lie roM\ 
and muttering to himself, w^jilked to and fro, as if insensible of her 
presence— in fact he was so. At length he stopped short, and, 
fixing liis eyes upon Lady Florence, said, in a whispered and thriilhig 
tone— 

“ Now, then, the name of our undocr ? ” 

“ No, Erntist, no— never, unless yon promise me to forego the pur- 
pose which 1 read in your cw'cs. He lias confessed— he is peniteut— .[ 
Lave forgiven him — you will do so too ! ” 

“ Hia name ! ’’ r(‘pcat.ed Maltravcrs, and liis ftice, before very 
flushed, ^yas nunatm ully pale. 

“Forgive hi n — promise me.” 

“ ills name, 1 say,— his name? ” 

“ is this kind V — you terrifv me— you will kill me 1 ” faltered ouF 
Floreuci!, ami she sank on the sofa e\haust(al: lier nerves, now so 
weakmuul, were pertcetly unstrung by his velieineucc, and she wrung 
her haiuis and wept piteously. 

“ You y/ill not tell me his name? ” said Maltravcrs, softly. “Bo it 
so. I will ;isk no moio. 1 cjm discover it myself. Fate the Avenger 
will reveal it,” 

At the thonglit he grew more composed ; and as Florence we])t; on, 
the unnatural couijentratioii and lierccnoss of liis mind again gave 
way, aud^ seating hmiscll beside her, he uttenul all Ihnt could soothe*, 
and comlort, and console. And Florence /w.v soon soothed! And 
there, while over their lieads the grim sk<‘letou was holding the 
funend pall, they again exchanged thoii' vows, and agam, with feeiinga 
fonder tuun of old, spoke of love. 
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CHAPTER V, 


** ErJchtlip, then, * 

Breathes her dire murmurs, which enforce him hear 
Her baueM secrets to the spiriU ot horror,*'— Maii tow. 


With a heavy step Maltravcrs ascended the stairs of his lonely 
house that and heevily, witli a suppressed groan, did he sink: 
upon the first chair that uroilerod rest. 

It tvas intensely cola. During liis long iiitcrtu’cw with Lady 
I^oroiicc, his servant liad taken the preeauiion to go to Seamoro 
Pl:toc, and make some hasty preparations for Ihe owner’s r(‘tuni. But 
tJio bedroom looked comfortless and bare, llic curtains were laken dou'n> 
the carpets were taken up (a single man’s li()usekc(*por is wondt.Tfully 
provident in these matters ; the moment his back is Tunuu], she l)ustlcs, 
she displaces, she exults; “(hings can be put a little to rights!”). 
Kven tlu^ fire would not burn cl<;ar, hut gleamed sulleu and (itful from 
the rn'othering fue.i. It was a large chamber, ami Ihe liglils imper- 
fecib filled it. ()u ibe table lay 'ament arv ii-Cimblets, 

and bills, and j3reseiifa1iond)o(jks from younger blenees 

of the teeming nusim:s;s of that resih'ss machine of the. world , ihd 
of rdi lliis IMaltravcrs was not sensible: the wdnter frost numl)ed not 
his h'vcrish veins, liis servant, wlio loved him, as all wlui sa\y mueii 
of Midi ravers did, fidgeted anxiously almut t lie. room and plied iho 
:‘,ull(:u tire, and laid out the comfortable dressing-robe, and placed 
^vino on ihe table, and askt’d questions which were not answered, and 
ivrcssetl service which was not heeiled. The little wheels of life go 
on, oven wdieii file great wlmcl is jianjlyscd or broken. Maltrayers 
Vi us. if i may so ex])vess it, in a kind of mental trance. His enudions 
md left him thorouglily cxlwmsted. He felt that torpor which sue- 
eeeJs, and is again iho precursor of, great woe. At Icnglii lie was 
alone, ami the .sulitmir' half uncoiiseiously restored hnn to tlic sense 
of liis lu'nvy misery. For it may be observed, tliat when misfortune 
ha.s sM-ieken ns iioine, the presence of any one seems to interfere 
between the memory and the heart. AYillulraw the iulriuhT, and the 
lifted lumimer falls at once uj)on the anvil! Ho rose as the door 
closed on his attendant— rose wdth a start, and ]ms}ied fhe haf from 
lii.s gathered iiiTAvs. lie v/alkcd for some moments to and fro, and 
flic air of the room, frci'zing as it was, oppress^'d him. 

There arc times when the m’roAv tiuivers within us- in wliieh all 
space seems loo eoufiued. Like the. wounded hart we could lly on for 
ever; there is a vague desire of escaije *a yearning, aiino^t iuNune, t(r 
get, out from our o\. n seb.Ci»; the soul oiruggles to flee away, and take 
Llie wings of the moniiiig*. 

Impaiieutlv, ut last, did Maltravcrs Ikrfiw o])eu his window; it 
■jouiiriujiicai ed upon a balcony, ijm't out to eomniaiid the wide view 
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wilicli, from a certain height, that part of the park aflbrds. He 
stepped into the balcony and bared iiis breast to tlic keen air, The 
uncomfortable and icy heavens looked down npon the hoar-rime that 
feathered over the grass, and the ghostly boughs of the deathlike 
trees. All things in the world without, r)rouglit the thouglit of the 
grave, and the paus(3 of being, and the withering up of beauty, closer 
and closer to Ids soul. In the palpable and griping winter, death 
itself seemed to wind round liim its skeleton and joyless anus. And 
as thus he stood, and, wearied with contending zigainst, passively 
yielded to, the bitter passions that wrung and piawed Ids lieart,— he 
heard not a sound at the door below-;-ndr llie footsteps on tlie stairs 
-—nor knew he that a visitor was in Ids room— till he felt a hand 
upon his shouldci', and turning round, lie beheld the white and livid 
countenance of Castruccio Cesarini. 

“It is a dreary night and a soleiiln hour, Maltravers,” said the 
Italian, with a dLstoii-ed smile — “ a fitting night and time for my 
ini erview with you.” 

“ Away ! ” said Maltravers, in an impatient tone. “ I am not at 
eisure for these mock heroics.” * 

but you shall hear me to the end. I have;, watciied youi* 
arrival 1 have counted the hours in which you remained wilii iicr— 
I have followed you home. If you have human passions, himianity 
itself must be dried up within you, and tlie wild ocast in }m cavern 
is not more feart‘ul to encounter. Thus, then, 1 seek and brave you. 
Be still. Has Florence revealed to 3 'ou tlie name of him who belied 
you, and who betrayed herscK to tlic death ? ” , 

“ Ha ! ” said Maltravers, growing very pale, and fixing liis eyes on 
(/{•saririi, you are not the man—my suspicions hghted clscwlierc.” 

“ I am the man. l>o thy worst.” 

Scar('(^ were the words uttered, when, with a fierce cry, Maltravers 

threw himself on the Italian;- he tore him from his footing he 

gi*asp(‘d him. in hi.s arms as a diild— he literally whirled him around 
and on high ; and in that maddciiin|: paroxysm, it w'as, pcirhaps, but 
the balance of a feather, in the conflicting elements of revenge and 
reason, which withheld Maltravers from hurling the criminal from the 
fearful height on which they stood. The temptation passed— Cesarini 
leaned, safe, unJiarmcid, but half senseless wuth mingled rage and fear 
against the wall. 

He was alone Maltravers had left him— had fled from himself— 

fled into tiie chamber — fled for refuge from human passions— to the 
wing of tlie M-Sccing and All-Prcseiit. “ Father,” he groaned, 
sinking on ‘Ids knees, “ support me, save me : without Time I am 
lost!” 

Slowly jCkisariiii re^ himsell*, and re-entered the apartment. 
A string in his brain w as already loo«cned, and, sidleu and ferocious, 
hejetunied again to goad the lion that had sjiared him. Maltravers 
JpdWready risen from his brief prayer. With lock(;fl and rigid eoiin- 
tfiOTce, with arms folded on Ids breast,- he stood eon fronting the 
Bauan, wlio advanced tow ards him with a meuaeiiig brow and arm, 
; but halted involuntarily at *lie sight of that eommanding aspect. 

‘'Well, then,” said M'lltravcrs at last, with a tone prelcruatitrally 
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caliM and low, "you then are the man. Speak on what 'arts did yon 
employ?" 

"Your owm letter ! When, many montlis ago, 1 wrote to tell you 
of the hopes it was mine to conceive, and to ask your opinion of ner 
1 loved, how did you answer me ? With doubts, with depreciation, 
with covert and polished scorn, of the very woman, whom, with a 
deliberate treachery, you afterwards wrested from mv worsliipping 
and adoring lovc^. 'Inat letter 1 garbled - 1 made the doubts you 
expressed of my happiness seem doubts of your own. I changed the 
dales'-" 1 made the letter itself appear written, not on your lirst ac- 
quaintanci'. witli her, but subsequent to your plighted and accepted 
vows. Your own handwriting eonvieied you of mean suspicion and 
of sordid motives. These were my arts.” 

“ Th (7 were most noble. Do you abide by them — or repent ?" 

" h'or what 1 have done to I have no repentance. Nay, 1 re- 
gard thee still as the aggressor. Thou hast robbed me of her who 
was all tJie world to me— and, be thine excuses what they may, 1 hate 
the('> with a hate that cannot slumber— that abjures the abject name 
of rcmors(5 ! I exult in the very agonies thou endurest. But for her 
- the stricken --the dying! O God, O God! The blow falls upon 
mine own head ! ” 

" Dying !” said Maltravei s, slowly and with a slmdder. " No, no 

not ayiiig— or wliat art thou ? Her murderer ! And what must 1 
be? Her avenger !” 

Overpowered with his own passions, (Jesarini sank down, and 
(covered his face with his clasped nands._ Maltravcrs stalked gloomily 
to and iVo the apartment. There was silence for some moments. 

At leugt li, Maltravers paused opposite Casarini, and thus addressed 
him : 

“ You hav(^ come hither, not so much to confess the basest crime oi‘ 
wlneii man can be guilty, as to gloat over my anguish, and to bravj‘ 
me to revenge my wrongs. Go, man, go — for the present you are 
sate. Wliile she lives, my life is not mine to hazard— if she recover, 
1 can pity you and forgive. To me your otfence, foul though it be, 
sinks* below’ contempt itself. It is the consequences of that crime as 
they relate to- -to- that noble and suffering woman, which can alone 
raises the despicable into the tragic, and make your life a worthy and 
a iie(‘essary offering— not to revenge, but justice life for lil’i?"- 
victim j'or victim ! ’Tis the old law— tis a righteous one.” 

‘‘ You sliall not, with your accursed coldness, thus dispose of me as 
you w jlL and arrogate the option to smite or save ! No,” continued 
( '<\sai ini, stampiug his foot—" no ; far from seeking^ forbearance at 
your hands— 1 dare and defy you ! You think 1 have injured you - I, 
on the other hand, consider that the wrong has come from vourself. 
But for you, she might have loved me— have been mine. Let tnal- ut^s. 
But for' you, at least, it is certain that J should neither have sullied 
my soul with a vile sin, nor brought the brightest of human beings to 
the grave. H she dies, the murder may be mine, but you v/ere the 
cause— the devjl that tempted to the offence. 1 defy and spit upon 
you— 1 have no softness left in me — ^my veins are lire—my heart 
thirsts for blood. You— you— have sitill the privilege to see— 'to 
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bless--l:o tend her; ai)d 1—1, wliolov 1 her so— who ox)tLld have 
iissed the earth she trod ou— l—welL m :1, no matter— 1 liaic you— 
X insult you— I call you villain and dastard— I tlirow inyselt ou iho 
laws of honour, and I demand that conflict you defer or deny !” 

Eome, doter- home— fall on thy knet\s, and pray to Heaven for 
jpardon~-inajke up thy dread account— repm! not at the days yet tliiiic 
t0 wash the black spot from thy soul» Tor, while I speak, 1 foresetj 
too well th^ her days are numbered, and with her turcad of life is 
entwined thine own* Within twelve hours from her last moment, wm 
Aall meet as:ain: but now I am as ice and stone,— thou canst not 
move me. Her dosing life slmil not be darkened by the asj)ect of 
blood— by the thought of tlie sacrifice it demands. Begone, or menials 
shall cast thee from my door: those lips are too base to breathe the 
same air as honest men. Begone, I say, begone !” 

Though scarce a muscle moved in the lofty counteuanee of 5T;il- 
travers— th(mgh no frown darkened the majestic brow— though no 
fire broke from the stedfast and scoruful eye— there wfis a kirarly 
authority in the aspect, in the extended arm. the stiitelv crest, and a 
power in the swell of the stem voice, whicli awed and quelled the 
unhappy being whose own passions exhausted and unmanued hiiiL 
He strove to fling back scorn to scora, but his lips trembled a?id his 
voice died in hollow mui’miu's within his brejist. Maltravers i'cgardcd 
him wiili a emshing and intense disdain. The Italian wit h tdiMiMc 
and wrath 'wrestled against liimsolf, but iJi vain: the cold ih.it 
was fixed upon him w^s as a spell, which the fiend nithin him ( (/uld 
not rebel against or i*esist. Mechanically he moved to the dooi*, t iif u 
turning round, he shook his clcuclied hand at Maltravers, and with a 
wild, maniacal laugh, rushed from the apartment. 


emPTER TI. 


“ On some fond brea.^t. the parting; soul rclic.s.”--GaAT. 

Not a clay mssed hi wliich Maltravers was absent from the side of 
|loreiicc. lie came eiuly, lie went late. lie subsided into his 
former chaTacter of an accepted suitor, without a v/ord of cxplamv 
tion Tnth Lord Saxingliam. That task was left to Florence. She 
doubtless pertormed it wdl, for his lordship seemed satLshed though 
grave, and almost forthe first time in his life, sad. Mall;ravei*s n(;vcr 
reverted to the cause of their unhappy dissension. Nor from that 
night did he once give way to v/hatever might f)e his more agonised 
and fierce emetions— he never effected to retiroacli liimself— hfi never 
bewailed with a vain despair their approaching separation. Whatever 
it cost him, he stood collected and stoical in the uiteuse power of his 
self-control. He liad but one object, one desire, one liopc —l.o save 
the last hours of. Florence Lascclles from every p;ihg- -to brighten 
and smooth the passage acrosv the Solemn Bridge, llis forethought. 
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Ins yirrsencc i mind, his care, his tenderness, never forsook him for 
an i;ishiu1 ; t scy went beyond the atiribules of men, they went iiito 
aJl thr fine, ; he hulcscribable minutiae by which woman makes her 
scil‘, “ in 1 tin and anguish,’’ the ministering angel.” It was 
as if he h?;d nerved and braced his whole nature to^ o!ie duty— -as 
if that duty were more felt tiian aiection itself— as if he were re- 
solved that Florence should not remember tlmt ske had m moiker h^ 

And oh, then, liow Florence loved him ! how far more luxurious in 
its gnitcrui and clingiug fondiioss, was that love, than the wild and 
je{ik)us fire of their earlier connection \ Her own character, as is 
often tlu) case in lingering illness, 'became incalculably more gentle 
and softened down, as tlic slndows closed around it. Shc^ loved to 
makt: him read auu talk to her— -and her ancient poetry of thought 
iu)w grew* mellowed, as it werx^. into religion, wliich is indeed poetry 
witli^i stronger wing. .... iWrc was a world licyond the trnive — 
tiiore was Uie out of t he clirysalis sh’.cp of death — they would yet 
be I’vdU'd. And Maltravcrs, v/ho was a solemn and intense believer 
in thf; Gill: AT liovK, did not iicglcct the j)uresi and highest of ail the 
l(iuiiiniiis (jr solace. 

(if! ('ll in that qinet room, in that gorgeous mansion, vhic]) liad 
been llio scene of all vain or woj-idly schemes— of (lijlations ibasi- 
i;e-VS and p(diticid meet-iiigs and calunct dinners, and ail lh(' bobbies 
< iia'. } ’.a ssing wave*- often tluire did ].ersons, w hose ponniou 

lo each oIJk!!' liad ])(‘cn so suddeuiv : ud so slrungciy diauged- corn* 
vo'- sc? on those matters • daring and -.avinc— winch make the bridal 
of i he earib and sky.” 

Mow fortmiaio am 1,” said rJorciice, one day, "that my dioice 
ibil (Ml one wdio thinks as you do ! ^ How^ your words elevate and (,‘XJilt 
m(‘ ’ - yet once I never dreamt of asking >our creed on these (jnes- 
t ions. It is. in sorrow or sickness that we learn why Faith w^as given 
ris a soother to man— Faith, xyliich is Hope with a holier name - 
hop?* that knows nLither deceit nor death. Ah, how wisely do you 
speak of i\\o p/niosop/ip of belief! It is, indeed, the telescope thixuiglj 
wliich iljc stars grow large upon our gaza. And to you, Fmest, 
ray iudoved — comprehended and knowm at last -to you 1 hiavc*, when 
I Jiiii that monitor— that friend; — you vrili know yoursell* vdiat 

\ (Ml I to me. And ^yhen \ou look not on the heaven done but in 
ail S]3aeo— on all tlic iiiiniitablc creation, you wiil know that J am 
tJiercj 1 For the home’; of a spirit is vvherever spreads the Uiiiv oi sal 
thesenee of God. And to what numerous stcigcs of being, what 
juitlis, what duties, what active and glorious tasFs in otlicr worlds 
may we not be rescived— perhaps to Ibiow and share tliein together, 
and mount age after age higher in the scaki of being. For surely 
in iieaycn there i.s no pau.se or torpor — wc do not lie down in calm 
and unimprovable rt^pose. Movement and progrc.ss wiil remain the 
law and condition ol existence. And t.liere will be eiTorts tiiid duticis 
Ibr us above as there have been below.” 

It was in this tjjeory, winch Maltravcrs sliared, that the chatEfetcr 
of Florence, .^eriluwing life and activity of thought — her aspi- 
rations, her ambition, were still displayed, it was not so inueii 
to the calm and rest of tlic gravel that she extended her imrc- 
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luctant gaze^ as to the light mi glory of a renewed and progressive 
existence. 

It was while thus they sat, the low voice of Ernest, tranquil yet 
half trembling with the emotions he sought to restrain— sometimes 
sobering, sometimes yet more elevating, the thoughts of Eloroncjo. 
that Lord Vargrave was anuounped, and Lumley Ferrers, who had 
now succeeded to that title, entered the room. It was the first 
time that Florence load seen him since the death of his uncle — the 
first time Maltravers had seen him since the evening so fatal to 
Florence. Both started— Maltravers rose and walked to the window. 
Lord Vargrave took the hand of his cousin and pressed it to his 
lips in silence, while his lips betokened feelings that for once were 
genuine. 

You see, Lumley, I am resigned,” said Florence, with a sweet 
smile. I am resigned and happy.” ^ 

Lumley glanced at Maltravers, and met a cold, scrutinizing, piercing 
eye. from which he shrank with some confusion. He recovered him- 
self in an instant. 

I am rejoiced, my cousin, T am rejoiced,” said he, very earnestly, 
** to see Maltravers here again, Jjct us now hope the best.” 

Maltravers walked deliberately up to Lumley, “ Will you take my 
hand now, too ?” said he, with deep meaning in nis tone. 

“ More willmgly than ever,” said Lumley ; and he did not shrink 
as he said it., 

“ 1 am satisfied,” replied Maltravers, after a pause, and in a voice 
that expressed more than his words. 

There is in some natures so gi’cat a hoard of generosity, that it often 
duUs their acuteness. Maltravers could not oelieve that frankness 
could be wholly a mask — it was an hypocrisy he knew not of. He 
himself was not incapable, bad circumstances so urged, him, of 
crimes j nay, the design of one crime, lay at that moment deadly M 
dark within his heart, for he hud some passions which in so resolute a 
character could produce, should the wind waken them into storm, 
dire and terrible effects. Even at the age of thirty, it was yet uiiccn - 
tain whether Ernest Maltravers might become an exemplary oi* an 
evil man. But he could sooner have strangled a foe than taJken Ihc 
hand of a man whom he had once betrayed. 

“ I love to think you friends,” said Florence, gazing at them aflkc- 
tionately, “ and to you, at least, Lumley, sucli friendship should be a 
blessing. I always loved you much and dearly, Lumley — loved you 
as a brother, tliough our characters often jarred.” 

Lumley wiuped. “ For Heaven’s sake,” he cried, “ do not speak 
thus tenderly to me— I cannot bear it, and look on you inid 
think 

“ That I am dydng. Kind words become us best, when our words 
are approaching to the last. But enough of this— I grieved for your 
loss.” 

* uncle!” said Lumley, eagerly changing the conversation 
k was sudden ; and melancholy duties have absorbed me 
lay, that I coTild not come even to you. It soothed me, 
learn, in answer fto my daily inquiries, that Ernest was 
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here. For my part,” he added with a femt smile, “ I have had dutm 
as well as honours devolved on me, I am left guardian to an heiress^ 
and betrothed to a child ” 

“ How do you mean ? ” 

“ Why, my poor uncle was so fondly attaehed tohis wife’s daughter, 
that he has left her the bulk of his property ; a very small estate— not 
£2,000 a year— goes with the title (a new title, too, which requires 
twice as much to carry it off and m^e its pinchbecK pass for gold). 
In order, however, to serve a double purpose, secure to his 
his own beloved peerage, and atono to ms nephew for the loss of 
wealth— he has left it a last request, that I should marry the young 
lady over whom I am appointed guardian, when she is eighteen— alas ! 
I shall then be at the other side of forty I If she does not take to so 
mature a l^degroom, she loses thirty— only thirty of the £200,000 
settled upon her, which goes to me as a sugar-plum after the nauseous 
draught of the young lady’s ‘ No.’ Now, you icnow all. His widow, 
really an exemplary young woman, has a jointure of £1,600 a year, and 
the villa . It is not muchl but she is contented.” 

The lightness of the new peer’s tone revolted Maltravers, and he 
turned impatiently away. But Lord Vargrave, resolving not to suffer 
th(i conversation to glide back to sorrov^nl subiects, which he always 
hated, turned round to Ernest, and saitL “ Well, my dear Ernest, I 

see by the papers that you arc to have N ’s late appointment— it 

is a very rising I congratulate yon.” 

I have relused,” said Muitravers, drily. 

“ Bless me !— indeed !— why ? ” 

Ernest l)it his Up, and frowned ; but his glance wandering nncon- 
sdously at Florence, Lumley thought he detect^ed the true rejply to 
his question, and became mute. 

Ihe conversation afterwards embarrassed and broken up ; 
Lumley went av/ay as soon as he could, and Lady Florence that 
night had a severe til, and could not leave her bed the next day. 
That coiiffncment she hud struggled against to the last ; and now, 
(hiy by day, it grew more fi-cquent and inevitable, llie steps of 
Deaili became accelerated. And Lord Saxingliam, wakened at last 
to the inoumful truth, took his place by his daughter’s side, and 
forgot that he was a cabinet minister. 


CHAPTER YIL 

“ Away, my friends, why take such pains to know, 

What some brave marble soon in church shall show?” — CaASBjs. 

It may seem strange, but Maltravers had never loved Lady Florence ' 
as he did now. Was it the perversi^ of human nature, that makes 
the things of mortality dearer to us in proportion as they fade from 
our hopes, lilce birds whose hues are only unfolded when they take 
wing and vanish amidst the skies; on was it that he had ever doted 





liM, Ii^iness of mind than that of form^ and the first blonmd 
«tft ihe more, the more the last decayed? A thing to protect, to 
soothe, to shelter— oh, how . dear it is to the pride of man f The 
iiauffhty woman who tan stand alone and requires no leaniiig-placc in 
our lieart, loses the spell of her sex. 

I |>ass orer those stages of decline gratuitously painful to record ; 
«nd which, in this case, mine cannot be the cold ana technical hand to 
trace. At Iciigth came that time when physicians could define witliiu 
A few days the final hour of release. And latterly the mocking i>ru- 
deries of rank had been kid aside, and Maltravors had, for some 
tours at least in the day, taken his watch beside the couch to which 
the admired iiml bnlliant Florence Lasoeiles was now almost constantly 
reduced. But her liigli and heroic snirit was with her to the last. To 
the last she coidd endure lov^ aud nope. One day why Maltravers 
left his post, she ^besought )iim, with more solemnity than usual, to 
return that evening. She fixed the precise hour, and she sigliod 
heavily when he dcpaiied. Maltravers paused in the hall to speak to 
the pliysiciaii, who was just quitting Lord Saxinghands library. 
Ernest spoke to him for some moments calmly, and w:hcn he heard 
the iiat, he betrayed no otiier etnotiou than a slight quiver of the lij) ! 

1 must not weep for her yet,’* he muttered, as he turned from the 
door. He w’cnt thence to the house of a gentleman of his (wu age. 
with whom he had formed that kind of acquaintance wliicli never 
amounts to familiar friendship, but rests upon mutual respect, and is 
often more rciwiy than professed friendship itself to comer mutual 
service. Colonel Danvers was a man who msually sat next to Mal- 
travers in parUament ; they voted together, and thought alike on nrin- 
<aplcs both of politics and honour : they would have lent thousands to 
each other without bond or memorandum ; and neither ever wanted a 
warm and indignant advocate when he was abused behind his back in 
the presence of th3 other. Yet their tastes and ordinary habii s were 
not congenial ; and when they met in the streets, they never said, as 
they would to companions they esteemed less, Let us spend the day 
together!** Such forms of acemaintance are not uncommon among 
honourable men who have already formed habits and jmrsuits of t heir 
own, wliich they caimot surrender even to friendship. Colonel 
Danvers was not at home— thm^ believed he was at liis club, of whic^ 
Ernest also was a member. Thither Maltravers bent liis way. OiT 
arriving, he found that Danvers had been at the clnb an hour ago, and 
left word that he should shortly return. Maltravers entered and 
quietly sat down. The room was full of its daily loungers ; but lie 
aid not shrink, from, he did not even heed, the crowd, lie felt not 
the desire of solitude— there was solitude enough within him. Several 
distinguished public men were there, group^ around the fire, and 
many of the hangers-on and si^Ifites of political life ; they were talk- 
ing with eageniess and animii^n, for it was a season of great party- 
^nfiict. Strange ns it may «^, though Maltravers was then scarcely 
tteirsible of their convei^tfeii, it all came back vividly and faithfully 
on him afterwards, in the finst hours of reflection on Jns own future 
jlans, and served to deepen and consolidate his disgust of the world. 
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mnned bnt bj the laflieiit and purest motives, they were waaMe to 
tmdcrsstaaid. Their gross suspicions, their coarse iealousi^ their cal- 
culations of patriotism by place, all that strips the varnish from the 
face of that fair harlot— Political Ainbition-- 7 sank like caustic into hSs 
spirit. A gentleman, seeini? him sit silent, with his hat over his moody 
brows, ciriDy extended to him the paper he was reading. 

“ It is the second edition ; you will find the last French express.’^ 

“TJiauk you,” said Maltravers ; and the civil man started as he 
heard the brief answer ; there was sometlung so inexpressibly prostrate 
aud broken-spirited in the voice that uttered it. 

Maltravers* eyes fell meclianicaliy on the columns, and caught his 
own name. That work which, in the fair retirement of Temple Grove 
it had so pleased him to compose— in every page and every thought 
of which Fkrence had been eonsultedr-wliich was so inseparably asso- 
ciated with ner image, and glorified by the light of her kindred genius 
-was just published. It had been completed long since ; bnt the 
publisher had, for some excellent reason of the craft, hitherto delaved 
its appearance. Maltravers knew nothing of its publication ; he had 
meant, after his return to town, to have sent to forbid its appearance; 
hut his thoughts of late had crushed eveiylbing else out of his memory 
— ^he had forgotten its existence. And now, in all the pomp and parade 
of authorship, it was sent into ihe world ! Now^ now, when it was 
like an indecent mockery of the Bed of Death— a sacrilege, an impiety! 
There is a terrible disconnection between the author and the man — 
the author’s life and the man’s life~4he erasof visible triumph may be 
those of the most iiitolerable, though unrevealed and uncjonjccturcd 
anguish. The book that delighted us to compose may first appear in 
\ he liour when all things under the sun are joyless. This had been 
lilmcst Maltravers’ most favoured work. Ijt had been conceived in a 
happy hour of great ambition— it had been executed with that desire 
of tnith which, in the mind of genius, becomes Art. How little in 
the soUtary hours stolen from sleep had he thought of self, and that 
labourer’s hire called “fame!” how had he dreamt that he was pro- 
mulgating secrets to make his kind better, and wiser, and truer to the 
great ai ms of life 1 How had Florence, aua Florence alone, understood 
the beatings of Lis heart in evetw pa^ ! now .'—it so chanced 

that the work was reviewed in the paper he read— it was not only a 
i^stile criticism, it was a personally abusive diaiaribc, a virulent in- 
vective, All the motives that can darken or defile were ascribed to 
him. All the mean spite of some mean mind was sputtered forth. 
Had the writer known the awful blow that awaited Mmirarers at that 
time, it is not.in man’s nature but that he would have shrunk from 
this petty ^1 upon the wrung withers ; but, m I have said, there is 
a terrible disconnection between the author and the man. The first 
is always at our mercy— of the last we know nothing. At such an 
hour Maltravers coula feel none of the contempt that proud — none of 
the wrath that vain, minds feel at these stins^. He could feel noth- 
ing bnt an undefined abhorrence of the world, and of the aims* and 
objects he ha^ pursued so long. Yet that even he did not then feel 
He was in a dream ; but as men remember dreams, so when he awoke did 
lie loathe his own former aspirations, sicken at their base rewards. 
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It ww the first time Bfece hie first of inexperienced authorship, 
that abuse had had the power even to vex him for a moment. But 
here, when the cup was aJready fall, was the drop that overflowed. 
The spr^t column of his past worhl was gone, and all else seemed 
crumbling away* 

At lenAh Colonel Danvers entered. Maltrarm drew him aside, 
and they left the club. 

“Danvers,” said the latter, “the time in which I told you I should 
need your services is near at hand : let me see you, if possible, to-night.” 

“ Certainly—I shall be at the House till eleven. After that hour 
yon will finef me at home.” 

“I thaii you,” 

“ Camiot this matter be arranged amicably P ” 

“ No, it is a quarrel of life and death,” j 

“ Yet the world is really ^wing too enlightened tor these old 
mimicries of single combat.’’ ^ 

“ There are some cases in which human nature and its deep wrongs 
will be ever stronger than the world and its philosophy. Duels and 
wars belong to the same prmciple ; both are sml’nl on light pounds 
and jioor pretexts. But it is not sinl'nl for a soldier to defend Ids 
country from invasion, nor for man, with a man’s heart, to rindicate 
truth and honour with Ids life. The robber that asks me for money I 
am allowed to slioot. Is the robber that tears from me treasures never 
to 1)0 replaced, to p free P These are the inconsistencies of a pseudo- 
ethics, which, as long as wc are made of flesh and blood, we can 
nevcjr subscribe to.” 

“ Yet the ancients,” saidDanver.s, with a smile, “ were as passionate 
as ourselves, and they dispensed with tlucls.” 

“Yes, because they resorted to assassination!” answered Mal- 
travers, with a gloomy frown. “ As in revolutions all law is suspended, 
so are there stormy events and mighty injuiies m life, which are jws 
revolutions to individuals. Enou^ of tins — it is no time to argues 
like the school-mcn. When we meet you shall know all, and you 
will judge like me. Good day ! ” 

“What, are you going already? Mjiltravers, you look ill, your 
baud is feverish— you should take advice.” 

Maltravers smiled— but the smile was not like his shook Id.^ 
head, and strode rapidly away. 

Three of the London clocKS, one after the other, had told thc^ hour 
of nme, as a tall and comjnanding figure passed up the street towards 
Saxinglnini House. Five doors before you reach that mansion there 
is a crossing, and at this spot stood a young man, in whose face youth 
itscK looked sapless and blasted. It was then March the third of 
March ; the weather was unusually severe and biting, even for that 
angry month. There had been snow in the morning, and it lay white 
and dreary in various ridges along the street. But the wind was not 
stdl in the keen but qiuet sharpness of frost ; on the contrary, it 
howled almost like a hurricane through the desolate thoroughfares, and 
the lamps flickered unsteadily in the turbulent gusts. • f erhaps it was 
tiiese blasts which increased the haggardness of aspect in the young 
man I liavc mentioned. His Jjsiair, which was much longer than is 
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oommbnly worni was t^ed wildly from cteeks preteniatnrally 
shmnken, hoUow, imd livid : and the frail, thin form seemed scarcely 
able to support itself against the rush of the winds. 

’ As the tail figure, which, in its masculine stature and proportions, 
and a peculiar and nameless grandeur of bearing, strongly contrastea 
that of the younger man, now came to the spot where the streets met, 
it paused abruptly. 

You are licre once more, Castniccio Cesarind : it is well V* said the 
low but ringing voice of Ernest Maltravers. " This, I believe, will not 
be our last mterview to-night.** 

“ I ask you, sir,** said Cesarini, in a tone in which pride straggled 
with emotion— “ I ask you to tell me how she is ; whether you know — 
I cannot speak- ** 

“ Your work is nearly done,’* answered Maltravers. “ A few hours 
more, and your victim, for she is yours, will bear her tale to the Great 
Judgment Seat. Murderer as you are, tremble, for your own hour 
approaches ! ’* 

“ She dies, and I cannot see her ! and you are permitted that last 
glimpse of human perfectness ; ^ou who never loved her as I did ; 
yon —hated and detested ! you ^** 

Cerarini paused, and his voice died away, choked in his own con- 
vulsive gaspings for breath. 

Mall ravers looked at him from the height of his erect and lofty form, 
mih a merciless eye ; for in this one quarter, Maltravers liad shat out 
pity from his soul. 

‘‘ Weak crixninal ! ” said he, hear me. You received at ray liands 
forbearance, friendship, fostering and anxious care. When your own 
foUics plunged you into penury, mine was the unseen hand that plucked 
you from famine, or the prison. I strove to redeem, and save, and 
raise you, and endow your miserable spirit with the thirst ana the 
power of honour and independence. The agent of that wish was Florence 
Lascelles ; you repaid us well ! a base and fraudulent forge^, attach- 
ing meanness to me, fraught with agony and death to her. Your con- 
science at last smote you ; you revealed to her your crime— one spark 
of manhood made you reveal it also to myself. Fresh as I was in that 
moment, from the contemplation of the ruin you had made, I curbed 
the impulse, that would have crushed the life from your bosom. I told 
you to live on while life was left to her. If she recovered, I could 
forgive ; 5f she died, I must avenge. We •entered into that solemn 
compact, and in a few hours the bond will need the seal : it is the blood 
of one of ns. Castniccio Cesarini, there is justice, in heaven. Deceive 
yourself not ; you will fall by my hand. When tlie* hour comes, you 
will hear from me. Let me pass— I have no more now to say.” 

Every .syllable of tliis speech was uttered witi) that thrilling distiiu't- 
ness whieff seems as if the depth of the heart spoke in the voice. But 
Cesarini did not aijpcar to understand its import. Ho seized Mal- 
travers by the arm, and looked in his face with a wild and menacing 
glare. , ... * 

“ Did you^tell me she was dying ?** he said. I ask you t hat (jues- 
tion : why do you not answer me ? Oli, by the way, you threaten me 
with your vengeance. Know you no .riiat I long to meet you front to 
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ftont, and to the death ? Did I not tell you so— did I not try to more 
your slow blood— to insult you into a conflict in which I should hare 
gloried P Yet then you were marble/* 

“ Because wrong I could forgive, and there was then a 

hme that hers might not need the atonement. Away 

Maltravers shook the hold of the Italian from his arm, and passed 
on. A wild, sharp yell of despair rang after him, and echoed in his 
ear as he strode the long, dim, solitary stairs that led to the death-bed 
of Florence Lascellcs. 

Maltravers entered the room adjoining that wliicli contained the 
sufferer— the same room, still gay and cheerful, in wliich had been his 
first interview with Florence since their reconciliation. 

Here bo found the pliysician dozing in a faiitcuil. Lady Florence 
had fallen Jislccp during the hist two or three hours. Lord Saxingham 
was in his own apartment, deeply and noisily alleetcd ; for it was not 
thought that Florence could survive the ni^t. 

Maltravers sat himself (luictiy down. Before liim, on a table, 
several manuscript books, gaily and gorgeously bound ; he mcclvam- 
cally opened them. Florencc/s fair, noble Italian characters met his 
eve iu every page. Her ricli and active mind, her love for poetiy, her 
thirst for knowledge, her indulgence of deep thought, spoke from those 
pages like the ghosts of herself. Often, underscored with the marks of 
her approbation, lie chanced upon extracts from his own works, some- 
times upon reflections by the writer herself, not inferior in tnith and 
depth to his own; snatches of wild verse never completed, but of a 
power and energy beyond the delicate grace of lady-noets ; brief, 
vigorous, criticisms on books, above the common holiday si utlies of 
the sex ; indignant and sarcastic aphorisms on tlie real woi Id, with 
higli and sad bursts of feeling upon the ideal one ; all chequering and 
enriching the various vi^lumcs, told of the rare gift s with which this 
singular pirl was endowed— a herbal, as it were, of withered blossoms 
that might have borne Hesperia a fruits. Aiul sometimes in these out- 
pourings of tlic full mind and hiden heart were allusions to liimself, so 
tender and so touelung— the pencilled outline of his features, traced 
by memory iu a tliousand aspects - the reiert’nce to former intendews 
and con versa I, ions — the dates and hours marked with a woman’.s 
minute and lieMsuiing care! -all these tokens of gcmiiis and of love 
spoke to him with a voie.c tliat said, “ And tins creature is lost to you 
for ever : you never appreciated her till the time for her dcpjirture was 
irrevocably fixed ! 

Maltravi'rs uttered a deep groan ; all the past rushed over him. 
Her romanlic passion for one yet unknown— her ini crest in his 
glory— her zeal for his life of life, his spotless and liaughty name, 
it was as if with her, Fame ami Ambition werv‘ dung also, and 
henceforth noliiAig but common clay and sordid motives were to be 
left on earth. 

Ho>v sudden— how awfully sudden had been flu* blow ! Tmo, there 
had been an absence of some montlis in which the ola.ngc had ope** 
rated. Bui alisence is a blank, a uonvntity. He had left her in 
apparent health, in the tide of prosperity and pride. He saw her 
again— slriekeii down in body^/and t(mq)cr— eliastencd — liumbled— 
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djdng. Aud this being, so bright and lofty, how liad she loved himi 
Never had he been so loved, except in that moriung haunted 

by the vision of the lost and dim-reineuibered Aheg.. Never on earth 
could he be so loved again. The air and aspe^ToT the whole chamber 
ffi'cwto him painful aud oppressive. It was fidl of her — tlie owner I 
There tlic harp, wdiich so well became her musc-like forni that it was 
associated with her like apart of herself! There the pictm^s, fresh 
and glowing from her hand,— the grace— the harmony—the classic and 
simple taste evcrnvlicrc dis])layed ! 

Housseau has left to us an immortal portrait of the lover waiting 
for the first embraces of his mistress. Ihit to wait with a pulse as 
feverish, a brain as dizz^y, for her last look —to await the moment of 
despair, not rapture- to feel the slow aud dull time pali»ible a 
load upon the lieari, yet to shrink from your own impatience, and wish 
that the agony of suspense miglit endure for ever — this, oh, this is a 
picture of intense jiassioii— of flesh ami blood reality— of the rare and 
solemn cjxiclis of our mysterious life? — which had been woitliier the 
genius of that “Apostle of Affliction !” 

At length the door opened; the favourite attendant of Florence 
looked in. 

“ Is Mr, Maltravcrs there ? 0, sir, my lady is awake and would 
see YOU.’* 

Maltravcrs rose, but his feet were gln(‘d to the ground, his sinking 
heart stood still— it w’as a moitai terror that possessed him. With a 
deep sigli he shook olT the nuiublug spell, aud ])assed to the bedside 
of Florence. 

She sat up, propped by pillb’ws, and (is he sank beside her, and 
clasped her wan, trauspaieut hand, she looked at him with a smile of 
pitying love. 

“ You liave been very, very kind to me,'" slie said, after a pause, 
and with a voice which had altered even since llm last time be heard 
it. “ You have made lliat part of life from whicli human nature 
shrinks with dread. tl\e hajipiest and the. brightest of all my short and 
vain existence, My own dear Erne.st— Heaven rewaid you ! ” 

A few grateful tears dropped from her eyes, aud they fell on the 
hand Avhieh she bent lior lips to kiss, 

“ Tl was not lierc-iior amidst streets and the noisy abodes of 
anxious, worldly men- nor was it in this harsh aud dreary season of 
the year, that t could have wislied to look my hist on earth. Could 
I have seen the face id’ Nature — could 1 have watched once njore with 
the summer sun amidst; those gentle scenes we loved so well, Death 
would have iiad no diirerenee from sh'ep. But wliat matters itT 
With you there are summer and Nature everywhere ? 

MalHavers raised his face, and their eves met iu silence— it w’^as a 
long, fixed gaze, wliieli spoke more than all words could. Her head 
dropped on his shoulder, and there it lay, passive aud motionless, for 
some moments. A soft step glided into the room — it was the 
unhappy fatltcr’s. He (*ame to the, other side of his daughter, aud 
sobbed convuisi^'^y. 

She then raised herself, and even in the shades of dcatn, a faint 
blush passed ever her cheek. 
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" My good, dear father^ what comfort will it give you hereafter to 
kihiidc how foBdly you spoiled your Florence I 
' Lord Saxingham could not answer : he clasped her in his arms and 
“ over her. Then he broke away — looked on her with a 
{Judder — 

0 God !” he cried, “she is deM-^-she is dead !” 

Maltravers started. The physician kindly approached, and taking 
Lord Saxingham’s hand, led nim from the room— he went mute ana 
obedient like a child. 

But the struggle was not yet pasli^^l'lorence once more opened 
her eyes, and Maltravers uttered a of loy. But along those eyes 
the film was darkening rapidly, as still through the mist and 
shadow, they sought thebeloved countenance which hung over her, as 
if to breathe life into waning life. Twice her lips moved, but her 
voice failed her ; she shook her head sadly. 

Maltravers hastily held to her mouth a cordial which lay ready on the 
table near her, but scarce had it moistened her lips, when her whole 
frame mew heavier and heavier, in his clasp. Her head once more sank 
upon his bosom — she thrice gasped wildly for breath — and at 
length, raising her hand on high, hfe struggled into its expiring ray. 

“ above !— Ernest— that name— Ernest !” 

Yes, that name was the last she uttered; she was evidently 
conscious of that thought, for a smile, as her voice again faltered — a 
smile sweet and serene — that smile never seen but on the faces of the 
dying and the dead— borrowed from a light that is not of this world- 
settled on her brow, her lips, her whole countenance ; still she 
breathed, but the breath grew fainter ; at length, without murmur, 
sound, or straggle, it passed away— the head drooped from his bosom 
— ^the fonii fell from liis arms — all was over! 


CHAPTER Vni. 


*** ♦ * Is this the promised end?”— £>o»*^ 


It was two hours after that scene before Maltravers left the house. 
It was then just on the stroke of the first hour of momiig. To him, 
wliile he walked througli the streets, and the sharp winds howled on 
his path, it was as if a strange and wizard life had passed into and sup- 
ported him — a sort of drowsy, dull existence. He was like a sleep- 
walker, unconscious of all around him ; yet his steps went safe and 
free : and the one thought that possessed his being — into wliich all 
intellect li^epied shrunk— the thought, not fiery nor veliemeiit, but calm, 
thought ol revenge — seemed, as it were, 
grown Ip ajpul itself. He arrived at the door of ^^oloncl Danvers, 
mouiitajf ^e stairs, and as his friend advanced to meet him, said 
ca%ly^?f 'Now, then, the hour has arrived.” 

*’.wp%hat would you do nowP” 
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Come with me, and you shall learn/’ 

“Very well, my carriage is below. Will you direct the ser- 
vauts F’ 

Mattravers nodded, gave his orders to the careless footman, and 
the t\v(i friends were soon (hiving through the less known and 
courtly regions of the giant dty. It was then that Maltravers 
(concisely stated to Danvers the fraud that had bccaa practised by 
Cesarini. 


“ !fou will go with me pes," cbneluded Maltravers, “to his 
house. To do him justice, lujjriio (toward ; he has not shrunk from 
givhig me his address, nor wl he slirink from tJjc atonement 1 
(leiriimd. I slmU wait below wiiiie you arrange our meeting— at day- 
break for to-morrow. " 


Danvers was antonislied and even appalled by tim discovciy made 
to liim. There ^\'as something so unusual and strauge in the wholes 
jilhiir. Jiut jicither his experience, nor liis principles of lioriour, could 
suggest any alternative to the plan projjosed. h'or though not 
r(‘garding the cause of quarrel in the same light as Maltravers, and 
putting aside all qiiesiii^ii as to the right of the latter to constitute 
lihiiscii* lire ehurnpion of the be.trotlied, or the avenger of the dead, it 
secuu3d (3lear to the soldier that a man whose confidential letter had 


bf3cu garbled by another lor the puiTJOse of slandering Ms truth and 
calurnriiating his name, had no option but contempt, or the sole retri- 
bution (wretched thougii it be) which the customs of the higher class 
p<?nnit to those who live, within its pale. But contempt for it wrong 
that a sorrow' so tragic iiad followed "-was that option in human pin- 
lt>so]ihy? 

'flu,* carriage sl-oppcd at a door in a narrow hiue in :in obscure 
Mihurl). \ci, dark as all the houses around wt^rc, lights wenj seen in 
i.h<3 upper wdudow.s of Cesariui’s re.skhjiHM*, passing to and fro; and 
scarce had the .s(u*\ ant's loud knock cclioed through the dim tho- 
roughfare, ere tlie dnor was opened. Danvers descended, and entered 
the passage- ‘H)h, sir, i am .so glad you are come!*’ said an old 
woman, pale and trembling ; ‘‘ he do take on sol” 

“ There is no mistake,” asked Danvers, halting ; “ an Italian gen- 
t Icman named Cesariul lodges here 
“ Yes, sir, poor cret-ur \ sent for you to come to him— for says 1 
to iny boy, says 1 - - ” 

“ Whom do you take me for?” 

Wliy, la, sir, you bc’s the doctor, ben’t you?” 

Danvers made no reply ; he had a mean opinion of the courage of 
OIU3 who (jould act dishonourably; he thought there w'Us some desmi 
to elujat his friend out of his revenge ; accordingly he ascended the 
shiipvs, motioning the woman to precede him. 

De came back to the door of the carriage in a few minutes. “ 
us go home, Maltravers,” said he, “this man is not in a state to mec't 
you.” • 

‘'Ha!” cric(i Maltravers, frowning darkly, and aU Ms Mng-smo- 
thered indignaiidri rushing like lire through every vein of his body ; 
“ would ho shrink from Inc atonement ?” he pushed Danvers impa- 
tiently aside, leapt from tlic carriage, and nishedup stairs. 


T 
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Heated, wrought-up, furiocu?, Ernest Maltravors burst into a 
small and squalid chamoer; from the closed d()ors of which, through 
mjHiy chinks, had gleamed the light that told him Cesariui was 
witmau ^ And Oesanni’s eyes, blazing with horrible fire, were the 
first oh(iect that met his gaze. Maltravers stood still, as if frosen 
into stone. 

“Ha! ha!’^ laughed a shrill and shrieking voice^ which contrasted 
droadly with the accents of tlie soft Tuscan, in which the wild words 
were strong — “ wlio comes here withffi^rrnents dyed in blcmd ? You 
cannot accuse me— -for mif blow di’cw iio blood, it went straight to the 
heart- it tore no flesh by tho way ; we ItaKans poison our victims i 
'Where art thou— where art thou, Maltravers ? I am ready. Coward, 
you do not come ! Oh, yes, yes, here you are the nistols— “I will not 
ught so. I am a wild beast. Let us rend each other with our teeth 
and talons I 

Huddled up like a heap of confused and jointless limbs in the fur- 
thest corner of the room, lay the wretch, a raving maniac two meu 
keeping their Ann gripe on him, whicL ever and anon, with the 
mi^ty strength of madness, he snook off, to fall back senseless and 
exhausted; his strained and bloodshot eyes starting from their 
sockets, the slaver gat hering round his Kps, his raven hair standing on 
end, his delicate and symmetrical features distorted into a hideous 
and Gorpn aspect. It was, indeed, an appalling and sublime smx*- 
tacle, full of an awful moral, the meeting of the foes ! Here stoixl 
Mfdtravers, strong beyond tlic cominon strength of men, in.hcaltb, 
power, conscious superiority, iiremeditatcd vengeance— wise, gifted : 
all his faculties ripe, developed, at his (ximmand the complete and 
all -armed man, prepared for defence and oliewee against every foe - a 
man who once roused in a righteous quarrel would not have quailed 
before an a.nny ; and there and thus was his dark and fierce ])nrj:)os(; 
dashed from his soul, shivered into atoms at his feet. He felt the 
nothingn^'Ss of man and man's wrath— in the presence of tlm madman 
on whose head the thunderbolt of a ^eater curse tlian human auger 
ever breathtjs had follen. In his horrible afflietiou the Criminal 
triumphed over the Avenger ! 

“ Yes ! yes ! ” shouted Gesarinij again ; “ they teil me she is dying *. 
but he is by her side; -pluck him thciicc— he shall not touch In r 
hand- she shall not bless him— she is mine— if J killed her, 1 havt^ 
saved her from him— she is mine in death. Let me in, I say,— 1 wi) 1 
come in,— I will, 1 will see her, and strangle him at her feet." Witli 
that by a tremendous effort, he tore himself Irom the cluteh of hi., 
holders, and with^ a sudden and exultant bound sprang across 4i»<i 
room, and stood face to face to Maltravers. The proud brave mafi 
toned pale, and recoiled a step— “It is he! it is he!" shrieked 
the maniac, and he leaped like a tiger at the throat of his 
rival. Maltravers quickly seized bis arm, and w^hirled him roumi. 
Cesariui fell heavily on tlie floor, mute, sensele-ss, and in strong 
ccmvi^ions. ' ^ 

“Jaysteriotts Providence!" murmured Maltravers, “thou hast 
justly rebuked the mortal for dreaming ha might arrogate to hinuMif 
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tby )>rivilege of vongeauce. Forgive tlxe simier, 0 God, m t do-'-HB 
thou teachest this stubborn heart to foiigive->-as she forgate who » 
now with thee, a blessed saint in heaven 
Whan, some minutes afterwards, the doctor, who had been sent for, 
arrived, the head of the stricken nalient lay on the lap of his foe, ana 
it was the hand of Mnltravcrs that wipea tlio froth from the white 
lips, and the voice of Maltravers that strove to soothe, and the tears 
of Maltnivcrs that were fallm^ on that fiery brow. 

“ Tend him, sir, tend him as my brother/^ said Maltravers, hiding 
his face as lui resigned the charge. ‘‘ Let him liave all that can allo- 
viate and cure —remove him hence to some fitter aboefo— «end for the 
best advice.. Itestore him, and -and- — lie could say no more, 
but left the room abruxitly. ^ ^ ^ . 

It was afterwards ascertained that Cesariui had remained in the 
streets after his shoH interview with Ernest; that at length he had 
knocked at Jjord Saxingham’s door just in the very hour when death 
had elaimcd its victim, lie heard tiie aimouiicement— he sought to 
i\)rc‘e his way njjstaii'S—tlic.v thrust him from the house^ and noT.liing 
more of hiui was known till lie arrived at liis (nvu door, an hour 
hi'lbro Danvers and Maltravers eainc, in raging frenzy, Pcrha])s by 
tine of the dim erratic gleams of light which always clieciiier tlic dark- 
iK ss of insanity, he iTtained some faint remembranee of his <.t<)mpact 
ussignatioli with Maltravers, wliich had luii^pily guided liis sleiis 
haek. JO his abode, 

isc V >;.• ^ vi'* ♦ 

1 1 AV'its two months after this scene, a lovely Sabbath luorniiig, in 
iht earliest May, as Lumlcy, Lord Yargrave, sat alone, by the win- 
do#!!! his laic luicie's villa, in his laic uncle's easy-ch.’iir—his eyes 
A’, ( re resting miisingiy on the green lawn on wlueii the windoAvs 
op ‘!ic.d, or ratlier on two forms Unit were sealed upon a rustic bench 
iji the middle of the sward, (nie w?is the Aviclow in hc^r weeds, ihe 
ot !:er\vas tiiai fah and lovely child lestiiualto be tlic bride of the new 
lord, 'i'ho liauds of the iiiothcr and daugiiler Avere clasped c^ach in 
each. There was sadness in the f;icr:> of both - deeper if more resigned 
on that of the eider, for the child so,ight to console her jiarenl, and 
grie.f i?i ohiiclhood (Katies vdth a huLiedly^s wing, 
iminkw gazed oii tlK-m both, and on the child jiku-c eaniestly. 

'* ISlic IS very lovely,” he said ; site will be very rich. After all, J 
am not tu b(^ j/dieii. i uiri a peer, and 1 hav(' enough to live tiium at 
presen 1 . 1 am a ri sing main our ynxHy wmt iicers; and though J 

could not have hud more than a subalteiivs seat at the Treasury .lk»ard 
jeontlis ago, when 1 wjus an active, zealous, aide eommonei* now 
that 1 am a lord, with v hat IJaev call a stake in the eountiy, 1 ma}' 
oj)(Ki my liioath and —bless me!^ i knoAv jiot iiow niaiiy windfalls 
may drop in ! My uncle was wiser than 1 thought in wrestling for 
this peerage, Avhieh he won and I wear !— Then, by-and-by, just at the 
i<gc Avhcu I Avant to marry and havt: an heir {and a pretiy v ^ir suats 
uiie a deal of trouble), £2(XhlXX) and a young beauty ! Co»Me, 
come, J liaA^c js^rong cards in iny Jiands if I ])lay them tolerably. 1 
must take caiT that she falls r]es)»oratcly in love Anlh lue. Li’ave mo 
Uom,‘ loT that>-X know the 8r\, end haVc nevci’ tailed e5.«H:pt in 
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ah,, that poor Horence ! Well, it is no use regretting ! lake thrifty 
artists; we must paint out the unn»mkctable picture^ and call luckier 
cr^ions to fill up the same canvas ! ” 

Here the servant interrupted Lord Vargrave’s meditation by briur?- 
ing in the letters and the newspapers whicli had just been forwarded 
’^rom his town house. Lord v argrave had spokcni in the Lords oh 
the previous Friday, and he wished to sec wliat the Sxmday newspaijers 
said of his speech. So he took up one of tlie leading papers before 
he opened the letters. His eyes rested upon two pani^aphs in close 
neignboui'hood with each other : the first ran thus : 

The celebrated Mr. Maltravers has abruptly resigned his se.ul. for 

the of and left town yesterday on an extended tour on iiie 

Continent. Speculation is busy on the causes of the siuguiar and nn- 
expected self-exile of a geiitlcnian so distinguished— iu the very zenith 
ofnis career.’’ 

“So, he has given up the game!’' muttered Lord Vargrave ; “Ik? 
was never a practical man—I am glad he is out of the w'ay. But 
wliat ’s tliis about myself ?” 

“ We hear that hiiportant changes are to take place in tin; g</V(Tii- 
ment—it is said that ministers arc at last alive to the necessity of 
strengthening themselves with new talent. Among other fippoint- 
ments confidently spoken of in the best-infonned circlo.s, wk; learn 

that Lord Vargi*ave is to have the place of ; — . It will bt'. a 

popidar appointniciit. Lord Vargrave is not a holiday orator, a mert^ 
declamatory rhetorician— but a man of clear businesslike views, and 
w^as highly thought of in the House of Commons. He has also tin; 
art of aitacliing his friends, and his frank, manly character cannot fail, 
to have its due effect with the English public. In another c?oliin|| of 
our journal our reader.s will see a fiiU report of his excellent maiden 
speech in the House of Lords, ou Friday last : the sentiments there 
expressed do the liigliest honour to his lordsliip’s patriotism and 
sagacity.” . 

“ \^er> well, very well indeed !” said Lumley, rubbing Iiis hands; 
and turning to liis letters, his attention was drawn to one with an 
cnomions seal, marked “ Private and confidential.” He knew before 
he opened it that it contained the offer of the appointment alluded to 
in the ucwspajier. He read, and rose exultantly; passing through 
the FreueJi windows, he joined Ladv Vaigrave and Evelyn ou Ike 
lawn, and as he smih^d on the mother and caressed the child, the 
scene and the group made a pleasant picture of English domestic 
happiness. 

Hcr(‘. ends the First Portion of this work : it ends in the view* that 
bouiuis us wIkui we look on the praetieal world w*ith I he, outward, un- 
spiritual eye- and sc'c life that clnssatisfics justice,- dor life is so sckui 
but in iVagnicnts. The inllucnce of fate seems so small on th(? man 
Avlio, in (UTing, but errs as the egoi.st, and sliapc.s out of ill some use 
tine:!, ejin profit liimst'lf. But Fate iianirs a. shadow^ so i on. tho 
jUNiri that iTiS but in ye nturiug abroad, niid kuow*s oxlv in others the 
sources sorn)vv and joy. ' 

lio alone, (J Maltravers, unfriended, remote— thy present a wesio, 
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and thy past life a ruin, go forth to the future !— *Go, hIRfes, ligljt 
cynic— with the crowd take thy way,~-complacent, elated, --.no cloud 
upon conscience, for thou scest but sunshine on fortune.— Go forth to 
the iVture ! 

Human life is compared to the circle — Is the simile just ? All lines 
that arc drawn from the centre to touch the circumference, by tW 
law of the circle, arc equal. But the lines that are drawn ixorntro 
heart of the man to the verge of his destiny— do they equal each 
other?— Alas! some seem so brief, and some lengthen on as for 
ever. 


SNO 0? THi^ rinsT ryUiT or ernbst maltkivbrs. 


fEIlffiil) l»V COX LBftOS.) A!tfD VVVAiAN, OUbAT aC'CBN SruXiCT, 
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